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FOREWORD 


<-/0  OWLAND  HILL  EVANS  was  one  of  tlie  most 
consecrated  and  one  of  the  most  deeply  spir¬ 
itual  missionaries  any  Church  has  ever  sent  to  the 
mission  field.  For  him  to  live  was  Christ.  His 
motive  in  seeking  missionary  service  was,  to  use 
his  own  words,  4 ‘first  and  foremost  to  bring  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  those  who  are  sit¬ 
ting  in  darkness”  and  to  introduce  Him,  as  the 
Savior,  to  those  who  are  strangers  to  Him.  A 
friend,  writing  in  regard  to  him,  said:  “He  is  at¬ 
tractive,  cheerful  and  energetic,  a  close  Bible  stu¬ 
dent,  and  has  been  prayerful  from  his  youth.  He 
is  always  ready  to  do  any  work  assigned  to  him.” 
In  this  spirit  and  with  this  motive  Howland  Evans 
gave  nearly  twenty- three  years  of  his  life  to  the 
West  Africa  Mission  in  Cameroun. 

This  tribute  of  love  and  affection  from  one  who 
was  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends  and  admirers  is 
timely,  appropriate,  and  appealing.  Rev.  E.  Edwin 
Jones  knew  and  loved  Rowland  Evans.  He  himself 
is  an  ardent  and  sympathetic  advocate  of  missions 
and  has  been  an  effective  and  enthusiastic  promoter 
of  interest  in  the  missionary  enterprise,  particularly 
among  the  Welsh  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  He  has  succeeded  in  painting  a  picture  of  this 
devoted  missionary  of  Christ  which  will  touch  the 
hearts  of  all  who  knew  him  and  will  serve  to  quicken 
the  Church  which  stands  so  greatly  in  need  of  a 
spiritual  revival.  I  bespeak  for  this  biographical 
sketch  the  largest  possible  circulation. 

William  P.  Schell. 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

December  1st,  1932. 


Author’s  Preface 


H  Minister,  an  ordained  minister,  went  to 
Africa  to  serve,  even  in  this  our  modern  day, 
girded  with  Truth — certain  in  his  faith;  for  a  hel¬ 
met,  salvation — happy  in  his  experience  of  being 
saved;  armed  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  God’s 
Word;  and  shod  to  preach  the  Good  Tidings  with¬ 
out  fear  or  favor. 

For  twenty-three  years  he  did  serve  in  Cameroun, 
West  Africa,  and  succeeded  greatly  in  introducing 
Christ  who  was  real  to  him  to  a  down-trodden  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  strangers  to  the  Good  News.  His 
ministry  is  a  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the 
Church’s  primary  care  is  the  cure  of  souls.  A 
native  of  Elat  said  of  this  one,  their  pastor,  “His 
words  got  into  our  ears.”  Nyubata  and  Ako’a, 
young  African  ministers,  added  about  their  teacher 
and  inspiration,  “We  are  the  fruit  of  his  task  in 
Cameroun.”  The  native  womanhood  wrote  of  their 
benefactor,  “He  had  so  much  power  to  help  us  be¬ 
cause  he  knew  our  weakness.”  A  great  multitude 
have  come  up  out  of  the  African  night  calling  him 
“father”  because  he  spoke  to  them  the  words  of 
God. 

In  the  pages  that  follow  I  have  endeavored  to 
write  that  which  I  have  heard  and  felt  of  the  power 
of  God  in  the  use  of,  and  blessing  upon,  this  humble 
servant.  It  has  been  my  endeavor  to  draw  out  the 
somewhat  elusive  and  retiring  personality  so  that  he 
might  tell  us  about  himself  and  his  work. 
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“In  the  shadow  of  his  hand  hath  he  hid  me,  and 
made  me  a  polished  shaft.” — Isaiah  49:2. 


“To  make  ready  a  people  (a  man)  prepared  for 
the  Lord.” — Luke  1:17. 


“There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  moving  than 
the  touching,  innocent,  abandoned  response  of  the 
primitive  African  to  the  Spirit  of  Jesus. 

“Never,  never  pity  the  man  or  the  woman  ivhose 
mission  has  cast  their  lot  in  the  pioneer  or  primitive 
phases.  Envy  them  who  see  our  Lord  at  work  on 
the  primitive  heart — busy,  like  a  divine  blacksmith , 
with  the  breath  of  His  Spirit  mid  the  fire  of  His 
Spirit,  making  out  of  that  heart  a  tool  for  His  own 
hand.” — Jean  Kenyon  Mackenzie. 
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CHAPTER  I 


Beginnings  and  Preparation 

HE  significance  of  a  human  life  depends  on  its 
\JJ  spirit  and  its  opportunity.  The  lack  of  either 
jeopardizes  the  fruitage.  A  wonderful  spirit  may 
not  have  a  timely  chance  to  accomplish  great  good. 
And  even  a  crisis  may  pass  unmet  for  the  want  of  a 
master  hand. 

We  need  not  only — 

“Men  to  match  our  mountains, ” 

But  also — 

Men  and  Mountains. 

Jesus  in  his  explanation  of  the  Parable  of  the 
Tares  said,  “He  that  soweth  the  good  seed  is  the 
Son  of  Man;  and  the  good  seed,  these  are  the  sons 
of  the  Kingdom ;  and  the  field  is  the  world.  ’  ’ 

Rowland  Hill  Evans  was  one  of  these  “sons  of  the 
Kingdom.”  He  passed  through  the  “wicket  gate”  of 
the  genuine  experience  of  being  saved  himself,  and 
went  forth  to  do  his  day’s  work  under  the  urge  of  a 
very  definite  commitment  of  himself  to  Christ ’s  ser¬ 
vice.  This  is  a  matter  of  record.  His  life  proved  to 
be  an  outstanding  illustration  of  God’s  use  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  vessel  thoroughly  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
Jesus.  That  this  inspiring  record  might  be  pre¬ 
served  is  the  main  reason  for  writing  these  chapters. 

But  the  story,  even  of  the  beginnings  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  life,  cannot  be  appreciated  without  some  ac¬ 
quaintance,  however  limited,  with  the  field  where 
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his  lot  was  cast.  Mr.  Evans’  life  work  was  in  that 
part  of  the  world  field  known  as  Cameroun,  West 
Africa,  a  province  situated  to  the  north  of  Spanish 
Guinea  and  south  of  the  Equator.  At  the  time  of 
the  partition  of  West  Africa  among  the  nations  of 
Europe  in  1884,  this  area  became  the  German  colony 
of  Kamerun.  But  since  the  World  War,  when  it 
was  transferred  as  a  French  mandate  under  the 
League  of  Nations,  it  has  been  called  Cameroun. 

The  history  of  Cameroun  for  the  past  forty  years 
furnishes  a  wealth  of  interest  and  inspiration  to 
the  student  of  the  Christian  Enterprise,  —  it  being 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  outstanding  Pentecostal 
movements  of  all  time.  Within  the  lifetime  of  men 
now  living,  a  people  who  literally  sat  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  ignorance,  superstition,  fear,  and  filth,  both 
physical  and  moral,  have  seen  the  Great  Light  and 
are  arising  to  welcome  the  New  Day  —  a  great 
Christian  community  of  the  Tribe  of  God  of  100,000 
souls.  For  the  first  time  in  their  history,  the  native 
Bulu  and  associated  tribes  of  Cameroun  have  now 
at  least  the  beginnings  of  a  written  language,  of  the 
Bible  in  their  own  tongue,  of  schools,  churches  and 
hospitals,  and  of  the  things  of  industry;  in  brief,  of 
all  the  institutions  of  the  Christian  State. 

The  Christian  penetration  of  West  Africa  did  not 
happen  without  long  years  of  patient  seed-sowing 
and  preparation ;  nor  did  it  come  easily.  For  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.  has  maintained 
a  work  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  From  its  orig¬ 
inal  occupancy  along  the  coast,  where  it  was  threat¬ 
ened  with  defeat  in  gaining  and  holding  even  a  foot¬ 
ing  for  the  first  sixty  years,  this  movement  finally, 
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under  the  daring  leadership  of  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Good, 
almost  single  handed,  blazed  a  trail  inland  from 
the  coast  of  Southern  Kamerun.  The  first  inland 
station,  Efulan,  was  opened  in  1893  by  Dr.  Good. 
There  are  two  men  still  living,  Dr.  Melvin  Fraser, 
retired,  and  Mr.  S.  F.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  in  African 
service,  who,  as  new  missionaries,  were  at  the  bed¬ 
side  of  Dr.  Good  when  he  died  at  Efulan  in  1894. 
This  same  Dr.  Johnson,  remarkable  to  tell,  was  one 
of  the  physicians  who  visited  Mr.  Evans  during  his 
last  illness. 

Since  1893,  at  intervals  of  a  few  years,  other  mis¬ 
sion  settlements  were  made,  always  eastward,  until 
in  1932  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  approved  the 
location  of  the  new  outstation  at  Yokoduma  (550 
miles  inland)  only  thirty  miles  west  of  the  boundary 
line  of  the  Moyen  Congo. 

The  progress  of  the  Kingdom  in  Cameroun  during 
these  forty  years  has  been  phenomenal,  a  veritable 
Pentecost,  and  to  have  had  a  part  in  it  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  term  of  years  marks  any  life  with  singular 
distinction.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Evans 
that  he  could  have  given  twenty-three  years  on  such 
a  field  at  such  a  time.  We  will  be  interested  from 
this  point,  however,  in  tracing  the  many  lines  of 
preparation  that  must  have  conspired  to  fit  his  spirit 
for  such  an  opportunity. 

BEGINNINGS 

In  the  marvelous  story  of  Christian  Beginnings 
throughout  the  world,  there  are  many  evidences 
which  go  to  show  that  the  homes  of  ordinary  folk, 
often  of  the  poor,  have  not  been  unlikely  birthplaces 
of  outstanding  servants  of  God  and  man.  The 
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weaver’s  cottage,  the  cotter’s  croft,  the  bwthyn  to 
gwellt  (thatched  hut)  have  been  points  of  sublime 
vision  and  blessing.  Even,  as  out  of  Bethlehem 
Eplirata,  though  least  among  the  thousands  of 
Judah,  there  came  forth  one  who  was  to  be  Ruler  in 
Israel,  whose  going  forth  was  from  everlasting,  so 
from  Paulers  Pury,  Braehead,  Blantyre,  the  Bell 
Inn  of  Gloucester,  Pantybeudy,  Dolwar  Fechan, 
Torringford,  Hodgenville,  and  a  hundred  other 
humble  places  whose  very  names  are  a  benediction, 
have  come  forth  the  royal  succession  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace. 

“Peniel  by  the  Railway”  ivas  a  good  place  for  a 
missionary  to  Cameroun,  Africa,  to  be  born.  It 
was  a  rural  neighborhood;  a  hilly  countryside  in 
Gallia  County,  Southern  Ohio.  The  land  was  none 
too  fertile,  at  any  rate  yielding  to  its  occupants  a 
livelihood  only  by  the  dint  of  labor  and  frugal 
economy.  The  times  during  the  late  seventies  and 
eighties  were  hard,  especially  in  this  section  of  the 
state.  The  second  generation  (sons  and  daughters 
of  the  pioneer  settlers,  many  of  them  from  Wales, 
who  had  subdued  the  wilderness  and  established 
the  institutions  of  civilized  life — the  church,  the  lit¬ 
tle  red  sclioolhouse,  and  the  town  hall)  were  going 
through  the  agonies  of  the  deflation  and  fiat  money 
depression  of  the  period.  Among  them  were  the 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Evans  who  were  heavily 
involved  in  the  purchase  of  their  farm  and  the 
building  of  their  Peniel  Church.  It  was,  however, 
their  native  heath,  made  sacred  for  them  by  the 
godl}^  faith  and  rugged  vigor  of  their  own  father, 
Mr.  John  R.  Evans,  and  many  others  who  had  laid 
the  foundations. 


Peniel,  the  old  Home  Church 


Welsh  Church 
Lime  Spring',  Iowa. 

“ Then  said  /.  ‘ Here  am  1: 
send  me.’  ” 
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The  Evans  home  was  situated  on  an  eminence 
where  it  caught  the  breezes  from  every  wind,  and 
commanded  a  fine  view  of  several  valleys  between 
the  little  hills.  The  farmer  preacher  and  his  wife, 
surrounded  by  a  growing  family  of  twelve  children, 
farmed  their  acres  for  a  living,  while  the  father 
ministered  on  a  preaching  circuit  of  seven  or  eight 
country  churches,  and  had  pastoral  oversight  of  the 
Peniel  church  a  mile  away.  He  farmed  for  a  living 
and  served  a  whole  community  for  a  life  —  its,  and 
his  own.  A  life  of  real  worth  it  proved  to  be.  He 
was  a  man  of  sterling  native  ability,  an  indefatig¬ 
able  worker,  original  in  all  his  ways,  and,  as  one  has 
said,  a  genius  of  the  first  order.  No  preacher  ever 
came  to  that  community  more  popular  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  than  he.  Though  he  never  moved  from  Peniel, 
he  became  widely  known  by  his  writings  and  service 
throughout  the  Welsh  communities  of  the  entire 
country.  He  received  the  highest  honors  that  his 
church  could  bestow  upon  him.  He  was  made  at  one 
time  moderator  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  denom¬ 
ination.  If  you  would  have  asked  that  father  about 
trained  leadership  for  the  future,  he  would  have 
said — “Difficulties,  provided  they  do  not  paralyze, 
develop  vigorous  manhood  and  will  power,  which  is 
absolutely  essential  to  success  in  life.  The  kite  rises 
with  the  wind;  the  storms  strengthen  the  fiber  and 
deepen  the  root  of  the  sturdy  oak;  the  path  to  suc¬ 
cess  is  not  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance.”  He, 
out  of  the  necessity  of  the  times,  brought  up  his 
children  on  that  same  philosophy. 

Rowland  II.  Evans  was  born  January  2,  1880,  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  William  R.  and  Margaret  A.  (Ed¬ 
wards)  Evans.  He  was  the  fifth  child  in  the  family. 
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One  has  said  of  William  Carey,  the  so-called  father 
of  modern  missions,  “that  he  was  fortunate  in  the 
period  in  which  his  English  years  were  cast,  —  a 
time  when  many  movements  were  stirring,  when 
seeds  were  quickening,  and  an  Easter  breath  was 
in  the  air.  ”  The  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  in  the  Welsh  church  communities  of  Jackson 
and  Gallia  counties,  was  a  good  time  for  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  the  adventurous  Carey  to  begin  their  train¬ 
ing.  The  religious  atmosphere  was  at  an  even 
temperature.  The  cultural  heritages  that  were  dis¬ 
tinctively  racial  were  not  as  yet  impaired  by  the  4  4  to- 
the-city”  movement.  There  was  a  solidarity  and  an 
intimate  comradeship  within  the  group  that  made 
up  in  intensity  of  life  what  it  might  have  lacked  in 
breadth.  The  church  and  Sabbath  school  of  those 
days  was  the  center  of  all  the  interests  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  —  social  and  intellectual  as  well  as  re¬ 
ligious.  The  Sabbath  school  was  the  Bible  seminary 
for  adults  as  well  as  a  school  for  children.  The 
preachers,  and  there  were  many  of  them,  who  lived 
on  the  land,  excelled  in  doctrine  and  in  fervor.  The 
little  country  schools  were  numerous.  The  mother 
of  that  time  had  two  supreme  ideals  for  her  boy; 
that  he  might  become  either  a  preacher,  or  a  teacher. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  community  of  equal  size  that 
has  turned  out  as  many  stimulating  teachers  and 
good  preachers  as  did  Jackson  and  Gallia.  It  also 
produced  three  missionaries:  one  for  China;  one  for 
Korea;  and  one  for  Africa. 

To  have  been  the  son  of  the  manse  on  the  farm, 
notwithstanding  the  necessity  for  strict  economy  and 
the  barring  out  of  all  luxuries  and  even  many  com¬ 
forts,  had  its  distinct  advantage  for  the  training  of 
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the  spirit.  There  were  chores  to  busy  youthful 
hands,  plenty  of  wholesome  food  and  warm  clothing, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  open  fields.  Living  was  plain 
in  the  Evans  household,  but  there  was  high,  clear 
thinking;  the  welfare  of  each  member,  as  well  as  of 
the  church,  the  community,  and  the  state,  were  freely 
discussed  and  viewed  from  the  Christian  standpoint. 
This  university  of  the  manse,  under  the  healthful 
influence  of  hard-working  parents  and  the  notably 
vigorous  mind  of  the  father,  went  far,  as  a  means 
of  culture,  to  compensate  for  the  deficiencies  of  the 
country  school  nearby,  and  the  lack  of  advanced 
education.  These  deficiencies  Mr.  Evans  lamented 
in  later  years.  However,  he  was  always  proud  to 
own,  “I  was  brought  up  in  a  good  Christian  family. ” 
In  suggesting  the  value  of  Christian  literature  for 
children  he  once  remarked:  4 ‘My  own  convictions 
on  temperance  would  not  have  been  what  they  were 
had  not  the  ‘New  York  Voice’  and  kindred  papers 
always  been  available  in  my  early  home.” 

During  the  years  of  adolescence  we  note  Mr.  Evans 
taking  more  active  part  in  the  church,  and  especially 
in  the  Sabbath  school.  He  was  known  as  a  good 
Bible  student,  and  became  himself  a  teacher,  and 
finally  a  superintendent  of  the  local  school.  His 
father  had  been  a  school  teacher  as  well  as  a 
preacher,  and  we  find  the  son  attending  Rio  Grande 
College,  a  secondary  school,  some  fifteen  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  to  fit  himself  for  teaching.  Thus  furnished,  he 
taught  in  the  neighboring  school,  Fairview,  for  a 
couple  of  winters. 

Thus  far  we  have  failed  to  discover  any  intima¬ 
tions  of  his  future.  He  was  a  happy,  jovial  youth, 
quite  content  with  his  lot  as  a  useful  member  in  a 
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large  family  and  of  his  own  neighborhood.  If  there 
were  stirrings  within  for  the  larger  outlook,  they 
have  not  been  revealed.  We  do,  however,  have  cer¬ 
tain  hints  that  suggest  disquiet.  When  nineteen 
years  of  age  he  left  home  to  attend  school  at  Val¬ 
paraiso,  Indiana.  At  about  the  same  time  he  de¬ 
clined  his  father’s  suggestion,  that  he  unite  with 
the  local  church  as  a  full  member,  on  the  ground 
that  church  membership  meant  for  him  an  expe¬ 
rience  to  which  he  had  not  attained.  Many  years 
later  in  commenting  on  the  contradictions  of  youth, 
he  quoted  with  evident  relish  and  insight,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  recollection  of  his  own  experience  at  one  time : 
“No  boy  is  altogether  kind  or  altogether  cruel;  alto¬ 
gether  good  or  altogether  bad.  He  is  both !  He  is 
an  everlasting  anachronism,  an  animated  ambiguity, 
a  bundle  of  contradictions;  and  he  is  all  this  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that,  first  and  last,  and  through 
and  through,  he  is  essentially  a  boy.” 

The  secure  foundations  for  a  career  of  Christian 
service  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Evans,  as  in  that  of  so 
many  other  distinguished  sons  of  the  Church,  lay  in 
the  very  soil  from  which  lie  sprang.  It  is  an  open 
question,  however,  as  to  just  when  active  prepara¬ 
tion  for  that  career  began. 

PREPARATION 

Certainly  a  significant  date  in  his  preparation  for 
missionary  service  was  the  day,  while  away  at  school 
in  Indiana,  and  about  twenty  years  of  age,  that  he 
united  with  the  church  on  confession  of  his  faith. 
It  was  no  ordinary  or  perfunctory  event  for  him. 
The  very  fact  that  he  had  delayed  such  a  decision, 
while  active  in  the  home  church  for  several  years, 
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until  the  experience  might  be  something  real  to  him, 
signalized  the  essential  importance  of  the  step,  when 
taken,  for  his  whole  subsequent  life.  It  explains  the 
ring  of  reality  which  characterized  his  faith  and 
profession  at  all  times. 

There  followed  four  years  of  severe  testing  and 
disappointment  as  well.  It  came  in  the  form  of  a 
physical  infirmity,  a  thorn  in  the  flesh.  He  spent 
two  years  teaching  in  a  western  frontier  town, 
Nyssa,  Oregon.  There  he  organized  a  Sunday  school 
and  championed  temperance  to  the  consternation 
and  flinty  opposition  of  those  of  the  baser  sort.  But 
climatic  conditions  aggravated  his  malady.  He  re¬ 
turned  home  somewhat  discouraged  and  came  to  the 
conclusion,  to  use  his  own  words,  “I  had  made  up 
my  mind  that  my  lot  in  life  would  not  be  a  very 
useful  one.  I  decided  that  I  would  farm.”  But  he 
had  no  money  to  buy  a  farm.  He  took  up  his  occu¬ 
pation  as  a  farm  laborer  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Lime  Springs,  Iowa. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  the  word  of  an  eye 
witness  to  the  impression  which  the  stranger  made 
on  his  arrival.  “I  remember  the  very  first  moment 
my  eyes  rested  on  him,”  writes  this  Lime  Springs 
friend,  “a  young  man,  a  stranger  away  from  home. 
He  had  walked  four  miles  the  first  Sunday  morning 
to  attend  service  at  our  church.  He  was  not  the 
kind  of  a  man  that  needed  to  be  invited  or  coaxed 
to  be  present  at  his  Father’s  House  to  worship,  and 
after  coming  there  he  immediately  brought  his  mem¬ 
bership  and  made  friends  with  the  church  people. 
He  was  not  a  dead  figure  but  became  at  once  an 
active  member.  He  never  made  a  display  of  his 
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religion  but  his  religion  was  seen  in  his  conduct. 
God  was  real  to  him.” 

The  second  and  most  significant  date  in  Mr.  Evans’ 
preparation  for  his  work  was  a  night  in  January , 
1904,  when  he  dedicated  his  life  fully  to  Christ. 
That  incident  was  the  turning-point  in  his  career. 
As  far  as  he  was  concerned,  and  his  impact  on  the 
world,  it  takes  its  place  with  the  decisive  moments 
of  inspiration  in  the  lives  of  other  great  benefactors : 
with  the  haystack  prayer  meeting  and  Samuel  J. 
Mills;  with  the  Talgarth  grave  yard  service  and 
Williams,  the  hymn  writer  of  Wales;  with  “the 
smoke  of  a  thousand  villages”  and  David  Living¬ 
stone  ;  with  the  society  meeting  at  Aldersgate  Street 
and  John  Wesley.  Mr.  Evans  was  a  young  farm 
hand,  twenty-four  years  of  age.  At  the  time  he  was 
president  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  society  of  the 
Welsh  Presbyterian  Church  of  Lime  Springs.  A 
series  of  evangelistic  services  were  in  progress  that 
winter  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Bulgin. 
The  following  is  the  story  of  the  memorable  expe¬ 
rience  in  his  own  words : 

“At  a  union  meeting  of  the  Christian  Endeavor 
societies,  the  evangelist  asked  all  who  really  meant 
the  words  of  a  certain  hymn  that  was  frequently 
being  sung,  to  stand  with  him  and  sing  them.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  one  in  the  room  stood,  except  myself. 
The  words  were : 

‘Master,  at  Thy  footstool  kneeling, 

We  Thy  children  humbly  wait; 

Lead  us,  send  us,  bless  us,  use  us, 

Till  we  enter  heaven’s  gate.’ 

It  was  then  I  got  my  call  to  service.” 
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From  this  point  on,  the  consecutive  steps  in  his 
preparation  were  taken  with  conscious  intent  and 
in  order.  Two  years  were  spent  at  Moody  Bible 
School,  Chicago;  two  years  at  Lane  Theological 
Seminary,  Cincinnati ;  and  the  final  year  at  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary,  Auburn,  New  York,  from 
which  institution  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1909.  During  the  term  at  Moody,  he  learned  the 
priceless  lesson  of  God’s  leading  even  through  han¬ 
dicaps,  and  of  His  providing  care  for  those  who 
trust  Him  on  the  path  of  highest  duty.  ‘‘The  phys¬ 
ical  infirmity  still  remained  but  I  decided  to  go  to 
Moody  Institute  to  prepare  myself  for  any  Christian 
work  my  Master  wished,  and  to  any  place.” 

He  was  faced  with  the  necessity  of  working  his 
way  through  school.  Any  manual,  even  menial, 
labor  was  honorable  in  his  sight  that  he  might  at¬ 
tain  his  purpose.  “I  worked  as  guard  on  the  ele¬ 
vated  trains  in  Chicago,  washed  car  windows,  or 
anything  to  bring  enough  income  to  pay  expenses.” 
Help  came  too  in  strange  new  ways  from  many  and 
unknown  hands.  The  story  is  told  that  a  friend  of 
the  family,  who  always  remembered  his  father  at 
Christmas  with  a  generous  check,  one  year  diverted 
the  amount  to  the  son  in  Chicago.  At  any  rate, 
the  Lord  did  provide. 

Mr.  Evans  always  recognized  the  value  of  college 
education  and  once  said,  “Had  I  known  ten  years 
earlier,  that  I  was  to  be  a  missionary,  I  should  have 
gone  to  college.”  However,  he  was  not  cast  down 
because  of  this  limitation,  but  argued,  “I  have  had 
another  line  of  education  which  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  I  have  rubbed  up  against  men  of  all  classes 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.”  The  schooling  of  a 
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wide  experience  with  men  had  taught  him  some  val¬ 
uable  lessons  which  might  not  he  found  in  text 
hooks,  or  in  the  halls  of  learning. 

The  third  significant  date  in  Mr.  Evans’  prepara¬ 
tion  for  his  life  work,  was  the  occasion  of  his  choice 
to  become  a  foreign  missionary.  This  came  soon 
after  his  decision  for  life  service.  “Very  early 
(after  the  Lime  Springs  inspiration)  I  decided  to 
offer  myself  to  foreign  service,”  was  his  comment. 

As  he  advanced  with  his  education,  opportunities 
for  Christian  work  came  to  him  in  ever  increasing 
number  and  importance.  While  at  Moody  school  he 
devoted  his  vacations  as  a  Sabbath  school  mission¬ 
ary  in  Iowa.  While  at  Lane  and  Auburn,  during 
which  period  he  received  his  licensure,  and  finally 
his  ordination  to  the  gospel  ministry  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  he  had  frequent  opportunities  to 
preach.  In  the  summer  of  1907  he  supplied  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Ralston,  Oklahoma.  He 
was  an  acceptable  young  minister  and  might  have 
entered  the  regular  work  of  the  pastorate,  but  no 
call  in  the  homeland,  whatever  its  promise,  could 
allure  him  from  his  devotion  to  foreign  service. 

While  at  first  that  call  was  general — 4  6  anywhere,  ’  ’ 
with  the  passing  of  the  months  it  became  definite 
and  particular — “I  would  like  to  go  to  Africa.”  In 
his  application  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  for 
a  field  of  service,  he  suggested  Africa,  and  even 
when  the  Board,  for  various  reasons,  principally  the 
need  of  that  year  for  recruits  for  South  America,  in¬ 
timated  that  he  might  have  a  readier  opening  in  that 
country,  he  persisted  in  pressing  his  case  for  Africa. 
And  why?  “Personally,  I  am  disposed  to  choose 
Africa.  The  need  there  appeals  to  me.  There  are 
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forty  missionaries  there  but  only  nine  of  them  are 
ordained  ministers.”  He  would  go,  first  of  all,  as  an 
ordained  minister  to  a  field  where  the  workers  were 
few  and  the  need  was  great. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  observe  the  awakening 
of  a  general  desire  for  foreign  service  in  the  mind 
of  a  young  man  at  the  moment  of  his  life  dedica¬ 
tion  to  Christ;  and  following  that,  five  years  later, 
we  have  seen  him  an  ordained  minister,  his  soul 
aflame  for  Africa.  What  happened  in  the  meantime 
in  the  way  of  intensive  preparation?  Much  in  many 
ways :  things  of  common  toil  and  classroom  study ; 
things  of  the  pulpit  and  the  prayer  closet;  and  this 
also  has  happened  in  particular  —  the  study  of  mis¬ 
sion  fietds.  “The  first  desire  (for  life  service) 
stirred  up  my  interest  in  the  study  of  mission  fields.  ” 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  what  books  were 
read.  The  literature  of  missions  is  a  rich  storehouse 
of  information  about  world  conditions  and  needs  in 
all  lands  —  “I  was  impressed  with  the  need  of  Af¬ 
rica.”  It  tells  the  thrilling  story  of  the  miracle  of 
the  sick  healed,  of  the  ignorant  enlightened,  of  the 
poor  having  the  Gospel  preached  to  them — “My 
motive  in  seeking  missionary  service  is  first  and 
foremost  to  bring  the  light  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
to  those  who  are  sitting  in  darkness.”  The  litera¬ 
ture  of  missions  furthermore  recounts  the  stirring 
adventures  of  the  sons  of  the  Kingdom,  sown  deep 
in  the  soil  of  many  fields  and  bearing  much  fruit  in 
the  harvest  of  many  souls  and  the  amelioration  of 
human  society  —  “I  am  not  looking  for  a  soft  snap. 
As  to  separation  from  relatives,  I  have  fully  consid¬ 
ered  that  trial.  Christ  has  saved  me,  he  can  save 
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others.  I  want  to  introduce  Him  to  those  who  are 
strangers  to  Him.  ” 

“I  beg  to  direct  your  attention  to  Africa. ”  So 
said  David  Livingstone  at  Cambridge  University  in 
1857.  Ever  since  that  date  his  life  has  made  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  Christian  student  body  of  America. 
Mr.  Evans  was  not  deaf  to  the  eloquent  yearning  of 
that  great  life,  given  to  lay  bare  ‘‘the  open  sore  of 
the  world,”  which  was  summed  up  on  his  memorial 
tablet  in  Westminster  Abbey — “All  I  can  add  in 
my  solitude  is,  may  Heaven’s  richest  blessing  come 
down  on  every  one,  American,  English,  or  Turk, 
who  will  help  to  heal  the  open  sore  of  the  world.” 

There  were  other  outstanding  biographies  of  the 
benefactors  of  the  Dark  Continent;  of  the  Moffats, 
and  of  Mackay  of  Uganda;  and  of  the  early  heroes 
of  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  “Crowned  in  Palm- 
land,”  and  “The  Path  She  Trod,”  by  Robert  N. 
Nassau,  also  the  Life  of  George  Pauli,  and  perhaps 
best  of  all  the  biography  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Good,  the 
pioneer  of  Cameroun.  The  religious  papers  of  those 
years  also  carried  many  accounts  of  the  great  in¬ 
gatherings  into  the  Tribe  of  God  in  the  West  African 

Mission  of  the  Presbvterian  Church.  All  of  these 

«/ 

must  have  had  their  influence  on  Mr.  Evans  and  we 
are  certain  that  he  studied  the  often  neglected  An¬ 
nual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  his 
own  Church.  “I  have  observed,”  he  said,  “that 
there  are  forty  missionaries  in  our  African  Mission, 
and  only  nine  of  them  are  ordained  ministers.” 
This  fact  had  much  to  do  with  the  intensity  of  his 
desire  and  the  reasonableness  of  his  judgment  that 
he  was  fitted  for  Africa. 

There  is  evidence  that  he  had  pondered  over  the 
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remarkable  life  story  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Good  and  that  he 
had  heard  his  challenge  and  heeded  his  death-bed 
prayer,  “ After  this  journey  (referring  to  his  first 
trip  into  the  Interior  of  Cameronn)  which  opened  a 
road  for  the  Light  to  enter  this  dark  region  into 
which  I  have  penetrated  a  little  way,  I  shall  never 
regret  the  toil.  I  do  hope  that  God’s  people  in 
America  will  see  to  it  that  I  have  not  run  in  vain.  ’  ’ 
So  rang  the  challenge.  Dr.  Good’s  dying  prayer  for 
the  work  in  Cameroun  was — “May  good  men  never 
be  wanting  to  carry  it  forward.” 

The  period  of  preparation  was  at  length  nearing 
its  close,  Mr.  Evans  being  in  his  thirtieth  year.  His 
credentials  and  request  for  service  had  come  before 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  U.  S.  A. 

February  17,  1909,  the  credentials  were  approved 
by  the  Board. — “I  am  very  happy  to  report  to  you 
that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Missions  I  pre¬ 
sented  your  credentials  and  they  were  unanimously 
approved,  and  you  are  therefore  placed  on  the  list  of 
appointees  for  the  foreign  field.” — Signed,  Stanley 
White,  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

May  4,  1909,  Mr.  Evans  received  his  commission 
for  service  in  Africa. — “At  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
yesterday  you  were  formally  appointed  and  assigned 
to  the  African  Mission.” — Signed,  Stanley  White. 


ON  SIGHTING  AFRICA 

“The  first  thing  that  came  to  my  mind  this  morn¬ 
ing  when  1  saw  land  teas  — 

‘I  know  not  where  his  islands 
Lift  their  fronded  palms  in  air; 

I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  Ilis  love  and  cared 

So ,  whatever  happens,  I  am  now  quite  happy  be¬ 
cause  I  feel  I  am  in  the  place  God  would  have  me.” 

—  From  his  first  letter  home, 
September,  1909. 
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C^HE  time  at  length  arrived  during  the  late  sum- 
mer  of  1909  for  Mr.  Evans  to  leave  the  land  of 
his  birth  for  the  land  of  his  choice.  He  had  been 
fully  accredited  and  authorized  for  service,  in  its 
West  Africa  Mission  in  Cameroun,  by  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U. 
S.  A. 

The  sea  voyage  took  seven  weeks.  Two  new  men 
were  commissioned  by  the  Board  that  year  for 
Africa.  The  first  was  the  Rev.  A.  I.  Good.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  pioneer  and  explorer  of  the  Cam¬ 
eroun  Mission.  The  elder  Dr.  Good  blazed  the  trail 
into  the  interior  of  Bulu  Land  from  the  seaeoast 
and  surveyed  the  site  for  its  first  station,  Efulan, 
and  also  the  second,  Elat,  in  the  years  1893-94.  The 
other  new  man  was  the  Rev.  Rowland  H.  Evans. 
The  two  traveled  together. 

One  exciting  experience  of  the  voyage  was  the 
near-wreck  of  their  ship,  The  Fantee,  which  ran 
upon  a  rock  as  they  entered  the  Harbor  of  Cape 
Palmas,  Liberia. 

4 ‘The  ship  sprang  a  leak  and  as  the  night  was 
very  dark,  rainy,  and  stormy,  we  were  obliged  to 
stay  on  board  all  night.  There  was  no  immediate 
danger;  but  no  one  slept  much.  At  midnight  we 
were  told  to  pack  up  in  case  of  emergency.  All  life 
boats  were  put  in  readiness  so  that  we  could  escape 
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on  a  moment’s  notice.  When  we  left  the  ship  early 
in  the  morning  there  were  twenty-one  feet  of  water 
in  the  front  hold  and  a  list  of  thirty  degrees.” 

The  passengers  were  later  transferred  to  the  good 
German  ship  Eleanore  and  arrived  without  further 
mishap  at  Kribi,  the  port  of  Cameroun,  on  the  first 
day  of  October.  To  reach  the  mission  at  Batanga 
they  had  six  miles  to  go.  This  distance  they  walked, 
arriving  at  their  destination  unheralded  and  unex¬ 
pected.  Their  welcome,  however,  when  they  were 
discovered,  was  none  the  less  hearty.  “If  you  could 
only  see  the  welcome  the  missionaries  gave  us  upon 
our  arrival,”  he  writes  to  his  folks  at  home,  “it 
could  not  fail  to  stir  the  best  emotions  of  the  human 
heart.  All  are  pleading  for  more  workers,  and  truly 
from  what  they  told  us  the  work  is  great.  The  In¬ 
terior  work  seems  very  encouraging.  Great  congre¬ 
gations  meet  to  worship,  sometimes  numbering  a 
thousand.  But  it  will  be  my  fortune  or  misfortune 
to  remain  for  the  time  being  on  the  coast,  although 
I  should  prefer  the  Interior.” 

As  after  events  proved  it  was  to  his  great  good 
fortune  to  have  been  kept  for  at  least  three  months 
at  Batanga  to  make  the  first  beginnings  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  language  study,  in  which  he  made 
good  progress.  It  also  gave  him  a  little  time,  with¬ 
out  undue  physical  strain,  to  become  acclimated  to 
the  trying  African  climate  in  which  he  seemed  to 
thrive,  gaining  in  weight  with  the  passing  weeks. 

The  newness  and  variety  of  African  vegetation 
and  especially  the  bird  life  awakened  an  eagerness 
for  research.  Every  prospect  seemed  to  please,  but 
“only  man  is  vile.”  He  was  oppressed  to  note  the 
degrading  influence  of  the  so-called  white  man  on 
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the  African  in  the  beach  towns.  “It  is  seldom  that 
a  black  man  ever  gets  an  unbroken  month’s  wages. 
His  book  is  cut  at  the  least  provocation,  or  at  no 
provocation  at  all.  That  is  equal  to  forcible  rebates. 
The  rum  traffic  is  a  curse  here  as  it  is  in  all  heathen 
lands.  These  things  could  be  borne,  however,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  reflex  influence  on  Christians  at 
home.  The  so-called  globe  trotter,  only  seeing  the 
coast  of  the  country  and  hearing  the  testimony  of 
traders,  goes  home  loudly  proclaiming  the  failure 
of  missions,  and  prejudices  some  good  people  against 
the  enterprise.  Here  the  influence  of  unscrupulous 
white  people  must  be  overcome.” 

Mr.  Evans  evidently  had  gone  to  Africa  under  the 
mild  protest  of  some  well  meaning  friends  who 
feared  that  close  contact  with  the  African  might 
awaken  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  if  not  an  actual  race 
antagonism.  The  very  contrary  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  with  him.  “I  am  more  favorably  impressed 
by  the  natives  than  I  supposed  I  would  be,”  he 
writes  to  his  friends  at  Auburn  Seminary.  “A  num¬ 
ber  of  people  have  asked  me  if  the  natives  were  re¬ 
pulsive  to  me.  No,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  think 
many  of  them  are  quite  handsome.  Barring  color 
they  have  the  physical  foundation  of  real  beauty. 
Of  course,  they  go  barefooted  except  when  they  want 
to  put  on  style.  One  of  our  men  came  to  the  store 
the  other  day  and  asked  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  No.  18. 
There  was  no  use  for  him  to  try  to  buy  calf  as  it 
would  take  two  or  three  calves  to  provide  leather 
to  make  such  a  pair  of  shoes.  ’  ’  He  writes  to  his  home 
folks:  “If  anyone  looks  for  repulsiveness  he  can 
always  find  it.  We  usually  look  for  the  best  in  peo¬ 
ple  and  think  of  the  other  side  only  as  an  inducement 
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to  be  helpful.  I  have  found  that  many  of  the  Afri¬ 
cans  are  lovable.  On  the  whole  we  find  them  very 
kind  and  willing  to  do  anything  for  us.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  another  country  in  the  world  in  which 
life  and  property  are  safer  than  in  this  territory  at 
the  present  time.” 

The  tedium  of  language  study  was  broken  by  a 
trip  to  presbytery  which  met  at  Benito,  also  a  coast 
station,  106  miles  south. 

“We  made  the  journey  on  our  wheels.  The  first 
day’s  schedule  was  40  miles.  The  beach  was  very 
soft  so  we  had  to  walk  much  of  the  way.  The  next 
day  we  started  early  and  the  schedule  was  40  miles. 
This,  however,  was  good  wheeling.  We  had  several 
rains  during  the  day  but  we  never  stopped  for  rain, 
nor  would  we  stop  for  streams,  wading  most  of  them, 
carrying  our  wheels  on  our  shoulders  or  heads. 
Sometimes  the  water  would  be  up  to  our  shoulders. 
Ordinarily  wading  streams  is  nothing  unusual,  but 
imagine  a  lot  of  ministers  going  to  attend  presby¬ 
tery  in  such  a  way.  At  the  end  of  the  journey  one 
of  the  boys  broke  his  wheel  but  our  boat  was  at  the 
shore ;  he  and  I  entered  at  10  p.  m.  and  were  at  Be¬ 
nito  early  next  morning.  This  was  the  night  I  saw 
Halley’s  comet  and  there  was  no  trouble  to  see  stars 
when  heaving  over  the  side. 

“Nothing  of  unusual  interest  occurred  at  Benito, 
but  the  return  trip  was  unusual.  ’  ’ 

The  wonders  of  the  sea  and  shore  have  captivated 
our  friend. 

The  stay  at  Batanga  is  only  for  the  short  period 
of  three  months.  Doubtless  his  own  yearning  for 
the  Interior,  and  the  fact  that  a  necessary  condition 
of  his  support  on  the  field  required  that  he  confine 
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himself  to  evangelistic  work,  constrained  the  Mis¬ 
sion  to  assign  him  at  the  very  earliest  date  to  the 
interior  station  of  Lolodorf,  often  called  MacLean, 
in  recognition  of  the  generous  benefactor,  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  MacLean,  who  supplied  the  funds  for  the  sta¬ 
tion. 

He  makes  the  trip  alone  on  his  bicycle,  a  distance 
of  seventy-five  miles,  sleeping  in  the  native  houses 
along  the  way.  He  arrives  on  Saturday.  What  did 
his  fellow  missionaries  think  of  the  new  recruit  to 
their  number?  “I  remember  him,”  writes  Jean 
Kenyon  Mackenzie,  “as  a  young  man  new  in  the 
mission,  a  tall,  thin,  singing  sort  of  a  Welshman.  At 
one  time  for  two  or  three  months  I  was  at  the  same 
station  with  him.”  He  is  thrilled  on  the  Sabbath 
by  his  first  introduction  to  a  vast  assembly  of  1,600 
natives  from  all  sections  of  that  field.  It  was  Com¬ 
munion  Sunday.  Many  had  walked  forty  and  fifty 
miles  to  the  service. 

He  is  very  new  to  the  work  and  has  had  only  three 
months  of  language  study,  but  within  two  weeks,  on 
January  13,  1910,  he  is  given  charge  of  an  outsta- 
tion,  Lam,  23  miles  from  the  mother  church  at  Lolo¬ 
dorf.  This  church  at  Lam  had  just  been  organized 
with  27  charter  members,  but  in  less  than  a  year  our 
missionary  is  able  to  report  a  doubling  of  the  mem¬ 
bership.  Miss  Mackenzie,  who  was  then  on  the  field, 
referring  to  Lam  at  this  very  time  remarks,  “Lam 
is  a  big  center  now.  Five  hundred  come  to  the  service 
on  Sunday.  The  church  was  organized  perhaps  a 
month  ago  and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  deeply  mys¬ 
tical  a  sense  of  the  fact  of  a  church  in  their  midst 
the  older  Christians  have.” 

Evans  is  to  be  at  this  church  one  Sunday  each 
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month.  His  growing  enthusiasm  for  his  first  church 
becomes  evident  as  we  note  his  letters  home  at  this 
time.  To  Dr.  Halsey  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  he  writes:  “In  January,  1910,  a  new  church 
was  organized  at  Lam.  They  have  built  a  very  com¬ 
fortable  building.  Most  of  the  work  has  been  done 
by  volunteer  labor.  After  paying  all  the  expenses 
of  the  two  evangelists  and  the  building  expense,  the 
year  is  closed  with  160  marks  in  the  treasury.  This 
is  the  place  in  which  I  am  most  interested  because 
the  church  is  under  my  care.  I  go  there  regularly 
once  a  month. 

“This  church  is  probably  more  fortunate  than  any 
other  in  this  region  in  having  a  large  number  of  ac¬ 
tive  men.  A  number  of  these  men  have  made  con¬ 
siderable  sacrifices  for  Christ  and  the  church.  The 
last  communion  we  advanced  to  the  first  catechumen 
class,  Bikui  Amuga,  a  prominent  head  man  who  re¬ 
leased  thirteen  wives  upon  becoming  a  Christian. 

“Thirty-three  men  and  women  were  advanced  to 
the  first  class  at  Lam  a  month  ago,  and  about  the 
same  number  signified  their  purpose  to  follow 
Christ.  A  certain  woman  whose  heart  was  previ¬ 
ously  made  ready,  heard  the  Word  at  Lam  and  con¬ 
fessed  her  faith  in  Christ.  She  returned  to  her  town, 
about  forty  miles  away,  and  began  to  preach  and 
practice  the  new  life.  In  a  short  time  she  had  won 
her  husband  (which  is  a  pretty  good  testimony  of 
her  consistent  living)  and  others  also  were  drawn  to 
hear  of  the  new  way.  It  soon  became  necessary  for 
them  to  build  a  little  house  to  worship.  In  that  little 
town  there  gathered  every  Sunday  from  thirty  to 
forty  people  to  hear  the  Word  from  the  lips  of  the 
ignorant  woman  and  her  husband.  I  said  ignorant, 
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but  probably  wiser  than  we  think.  A  number  have 
confessed  Christ  as  a  result  of  these  meetings  and 
of  the  woman’s  life.  She  and  her  husband  were  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  church  at  Lam  a  month  ago. 

“One  of  the  elders  at  Lam  has  been  sent  to  Ba- 
tanga  to  teach  in  one  of  the  schools  and  do  evangel¬ 
istic  work.  Our  beloved  Elder  Bian  has  good  con¬ 
trol  over  the  church  doing  all  he  can  to  teach  the 
people  the  ways  of  truth  and  righteousness.  Elder 
Ela  is  going  to  school  in  order  to  prepare  himself 
for  more  effective  Christian  work.  In  fact,  a  goodly 
number  of  grown  men  are  going  to  school  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  learning  to  read  the  Gospel.” 

Writing  to  his  folks  at  home,  he  dwells  more  in 
detail  on  the  fascinating  process  whereby  the  raw, 
ignorant  native  is  brought  into,  and  made  an  effect¬ 
ive  member  in  the  tribe  of  God. 

“At  Lam  church  on  July  24,  552  were  present. 
This  is  a  newly  organized  church  formed  from  our 
Lolodorf  station  membership.  Many  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  walk  from  thirty  to  forty  miles,  some  even  more. 
It  means  something  to  walk  that  distance.  People 
would  hardly  do  that  to  go  to  church  in  the  home¬ 
land.  Our  church  membership  is  not  large.  This 
may  be  explained  in  two  ways.  First,  the  church  is 
very  young.  I  am  writing  particularly  of  our  own 
church,  although  the  same  could  be  written  of  all 
the  interior  churches.  Only  about  ten  years  ago 
missionary  work  began  in  this  section.  It  takes  some 
time  for  the  Gospel  to  win,  even  in  Africa.  In  the 
second  place,  strict  discipline  and  great  care  is  kept 
of  the  church  membership. 

“Care  is  taken  before  the  person  is  admitted  into 
the  church.  The  first  step  into  the  church,  is  to  be 
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enrolled  in  the  Inquiry  Class.  A  person  taking  this 
step  is  thoroughly  examined  by  the  minister  in 
charge.  A  person  is  examined  as  to  motives,  con¬ 
duct,  and  knowledge.  The  examination  is  probably 
more  thorough  than  most  candidates  for  the  minis¬ 
try  are  required  to  take  in  order  to  come  under  the 
care  of  presbytery.  The  motive  must  be  pure,  past 
conduct  must  be  straightened,  restitution  must  be 
made  for  the  sins  of  the  past,  then  the  person  must 
have  knowledge  of  the  way  of  life.  In  other  words, 
confession  must  be  intelligent. 

“If  the  examination  is  satisfactory,  a  person  is  en¬ 
rolled  into  what  is  called  the  Esulan  Class.  He  is 
then  put  under  instruction,  for  at  least  one  year,  and 
his  conduct  carefully  watched.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  he  is  called  before  the  church  session  and  ex¬ 
amined.  If  his  progress  and  conduct  are  satisfac¬ 
tory,  he  is  then  enrolled  in  what  is  called  N samba 
Class,  and  he  is  again  put  through  a  course  of  in¬ 
struction  for  the  period  of  a  year  or  more.  He  is 
again  examined  by  the  session.  If  satisfactory,  he 
is  ordered  to  be  baptized  and  taken  into  the  church. 

‘  ‘  The  candidate  continues  instruction  after  he  has 
been  baptized.  Many  fall  into  sin  after  they  are  ac¬ 
cepted  into  the  church  and  must  needs  be  disci¬ 
plined.  It  is  no  great  wonder  they  fall,  surrounded 
by  this  heathen  environment. 

“Notwithstanding  the  strictness  and  care,  the 
church  is  steadily  and  rapidly  growing.  On  July 
10,  at  one  of  the  churches  where  I  have  been  in 
charge,  twenty-three  were  baptized  and  received  into 
the  church.  Thirty-four  were  advanced  into  Nsamba 
Class.  At  Mimbo  mi  Ngal,  one  of  our  outstations,  I 
wrote  57  names  of  persons  who  confessed  for  the 
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first  time.  On  July  24,  at  Lam  12  were  baptized  and 
about  25  confessed  Christ.  So  it  is  Sunday  after 
Sunday  in  all  the  interior  stations.” 

Thus  our  missionery  finds  himself,  very  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Africa,  in  the  midst  of  that  Pentecostal 
movement  that  has  made  our  mission  in  the  Came- 
roun  notable.  He  is  first  of  all  a  pastor  in  charge 
of  growing  churches.  He  enters  with  zest  upon  the 
varied  labor  of  the  shepherding  of  souls. 

Very  soon  we  note  the  beginnings  of  the  second 
phase  in  the  life  work  of  our  missionary  —  Itinera¬ 
tion,  endless  itineration.  As  the  years  pass,  we  are 
to  hear  much  of  travel,  hard  trips  on  foot,  on  bicycle, 
and  later  on  motorcycle,  and  the  last  long  trip  by 
truck,  a  distance  of  3,600  miles  into  the  Interior. 
He  maintained  the  glorious  tradition  of  this  mission. 
Was  not  Dr.  Good,  the  founder  of  the  mission  in 
Cameroun,  given  by  the  natives  the  drum  name, 
“Walking,  Walking,  Always  Walking,  What  Are 
You  Walking  For?”  In  giving  his  final  diagnosis  of 
the  disease  which  took  our  friend,  Dr.  Thorne,  an  at¬ 
tending  physician  said,  “1  don’t  think  one  can  blame 
any  of  the  so-called  tropical  diseases  for  his  death, 
but  his  hard  life  on  the  road  out  here,  may  have  been 
and  probably  was  a  large  factor  in  the  hardening  of 
his  liver.” 

He  began  to  itinerate  early  in  February  of  this 
very  first  year.  “I  went  with  Mr.  Emerson  (an 
older  missionary)  on  a  few  days’  itineration.  We 
visited  many  towns  and  held  a  service  at  Mimbo  mi 
Ngal  on  Sunday.  This  service  was  attended  by  700 
people.  I  had  the  misfortune  of  being  sick  part  of 
the  time”  (but  never  mind).  “The  trip  was  inter- 
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esting  to  me  as  it  brought  me  in  touch  with  the  na¬ 
tives.  ” 

“The  Natives.”  The  native  has  a  “ mania  for 
meat.  Every  kind  of  flesh  is  eaten  except  the  house 
rat.  Grasshoppers,  snails,  caterpillars,  etc.,  are 
made  into  soup.  All  kinds  of  snakes,  lizards,  frogs, 
field  mice  are  eaten.  Mules  and  horses  are  as  good  as 
porterhouse.  In  going  to  Elat  I  crossed  over  a  field 
called  Ebolekabala.  This  means  ‘the  hill  on  which 
the  horse  rotted.’  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  some 
years  ago  a  traveler’s  horse  died  on  the  hill.  He 
had  given  strict  orders  that  the  horse  was  not  to  be 
eaten.  To  express  their  sorrow  the  hill  was  so 
named.  Before  I  came  our  school  boys  found  a  dead 
donkey.  When  a  dead  elephant  is  found  they  call 
that  ‘Natam’,  that  is  ‘a  rich  find’  or  ‘a  bonanza’,  or 
‘a  gold  mine’.” 

The  natives  all  live  in  towns.  Usually  there  is  but 
one  street  in  a  town,  and  the  houses  are  in  straight 
rows  on  each  side,  the  palaver  house  is  at  the  end 
of  the  street. 

“The  houses  are  built  of  bark  and  tied  to  the 
frames  with  bush  rope.  The  house  is  very  low  and 
there  are  never  anv  windows.  There  are  one  or  two 

t/ 

doors,  about  thirty  inches  square.  These  are  closed 
up  tight  at  night.  The  floors  are  of  dirt.  There  are 
no  tables,  and  the  beds  are  made  of  poles,  one  cross 
pole  for  a  pillow.  The  beds  are  always  very  short. 
At  one  end  of  the  house  they  have  the  open  fire  and 
the  smoke  fills  the  house,  making  it  very  disagree¬ 
able  for  white  people.  I  have  slept  several  nights 
in  these  native  houses.” 

The  native  women  do  all  the  work  and  the  men 
do  all  the  talking.  “Nature  has  been  very  good  to 
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these  people.  Clothing  grows  on  trees.  In  fact  the 
women  can  afford  a  new  dress  every  day.  Many  of 
them  wear  nothing  but  a  few  green  leaves.  The 
men  dress  much  better  than  the  women.  These  are 
looked  upon  as  slaves,  and  slaves  are  not  provided 
with  clothing.  The  Gospel  has  done  much  already 
for  the  liberation  of  women.” 

“It  has  been  my  fortune,”  writes  our  missionary 
before  the  close  of  that  first  year  to  Dr.  Halsey, 
“to  make  two  long  trips  into  the  Yaounde  country. 
For  some  time  this  station  has  done  some  work 
among  the  Yaounde  but  there  are  very  few  Chris¬ 
tians  among  them.  The  people  seem  to  be  afraid  of 
the  white  man  and  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  we 
can  get  even  a  small  gathering  of  people  together. 
On  my  first  journey  there  I  accompanied  Dr.  Leh¬ 
man  with  his  stereopticon,  but  even  the  stereopticon 
did  not  draw  the  people.  They  are  so  different  from 
the  Bulu.  They  probably  have  more  stability  when 
reached.  The  road  to  Yaounde  is  very  rough  and 
since  nearly  all  the  traveling  in  this  mission  is  done 
with  bicycle,  a  journey  of  150  miles  is  very  tire¬ 
some.” 

A  great  traveler  himself,  he  rejoices  in  the  record 
of  his  station.  “The  members  of  our  station,”  he 
reports,  “have  traveled  an  aggregate  of  3,000  miles 
in  the  last  three  months.” 

In  this  early  period  we  discover  another  phase  of 
Mr.  Evans’  ministry.  Delicate  situations  arise.  The 
government  perhaps  must  be  interviewed,  some 
question  of  policy  for  the  mission  must  be  deter¬ 
mined.  Only  a  man  of  cool  judgment,  sound  counsel, 
but  tactful  and  tolerant  in  method,  can  be  trusted 
with  such  commissions.  We  are  rather  surprised 
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to  find  our  friend  sent  on  such  a  mission  so  soon 
after  reaching  the  field.  In  the  latter  part  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  that  first  year,  we  find  him  writing :  “It 
was  necessary  for  someone  from  this  station  to  go 
on  a  hurried  trip  to  Elat,  55  miles  away.  I  was  the 
only  one  free  to  go,  so  with  great  effort  I  made  the 
trip  in  one  day,  walking  almost  half  of  the  way. 
This  is  a  very  rough  and  hilly  road.  I  was  to  go  to 
Ebolewo’o  near  Elat  to  see  the  governor  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  taxation  of  our  school  boys.  (The  mission  was 
only  partially  successful,  he  is  frank  to  admit,  but 
probably  more  good  will  result  later.)  Again  I 
made  the  return  trip  in  one  day.  That  is  a  good 
day’s  work  in  this  hot  climate,  believe  me.  These 
strenuous  trips  have  brought  off  a  little  of  my  su¬ 
perfluous  flesh.” 

Before  the  close  of  the  first  year  in  Africa  our 
friend  becomes  the  public  advocate  of  the  Mission. 
In  an  article  prepared  for  “The  Christian  Work 
and  Evangelist,”  dated  December,  1910,  Mr.  Evans 
presented  a  brief  account  of  the  mission  in  Cam- 
eroun.  “Every  interior  church,”  he  goes  on  to  say 
with  evident  pride,  “has  built  an  addition  to  its 
building  in  the  past  year  and  even  then  the  buildings 
are  not  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  attendance 
on  special  days.  People  gather  in  greater  numbers 
than  can  be  properly  cared  for  by  the  present  force. 
Every  missionary  is  worked  to  the  full  capacity  of 
his  strength,  and  even  beyond  that,  and  yet  much 
necessary  work  is  left  undone. 

“It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Elat  is  our  largest 
church,  the  largest  in  the  Presbyterian  world.  Some 
of  the  other  churches  frequently  have  an  attendance 
of  1,000  or  2,000.  The  missionaries  at  Efulan  in 
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1909  wrote  the  names  of  800  persons  who  confessed 
their  faith  in  Christ  and  signified  their  purpose  to 
follow  Him.  In  the  first  eight  months  of  1910,  500 
more  were  written.  Of  course  these  have  not  yet 
been  taken  into  the  church  but  they  are  on  the  way. 
They  have  to  go  through  a  long  process  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  At  Elat  about  a  month  ago  87  confessed 
Christ  after  one  Sabbath  service  and  they  are  en- 
rolled,  while  scores  of  others  wished  to  be  enrolled, 
but  were  told  to  wait  until  they  had  straightened 
out  their  past  record.  In  this  country  the  natives 
are  required  to  get  right  with  their  fellow  men  be¬ 
fore  they  are  enrolled  as  being  right  with  God.  At 
the  MacLean  Memorial  Station  we  have  the  same 
encouraging  report, 

“As  briefly  as  possible  I  have  tried  to  convey  a 
fair  idea  of  the  present  condition  of  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  numbers  that  are  seeking  enlightenment.  "What 
remains  to  be  done?  There  is  urgent  need  of  both 
intensive  and  extensive  work,  both  thorough  and  ag¬ 
gressive  work.  One  thing  very  needful  is  thorough 
instruction  of  those  who  are  already  won  to  Christ. 
At  present  this  must  be  done  by  the  missionaries. 
The  native  Christians  have  not  advanced  far  enough 
to  be  of  great  service  in  instructing  others.  The 
aim  of  the  mission  (and  here  we  strike  what  was 
to  be  the  passion  of  his  ministry)  is  to  raise  up 
natives  that  shall  be  able  to  lead  others.  But  that 
requires  considerable  time  yet.  In  the  interior  there 
are  no  ordained  native  ministers. 

“The  intensive  work  is  of  the  highest  importance 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  Church;  but  how  can 
one  minister,  having  an  audience  of  from  one  to 
five  thousand,  effectually  do  intensive  work,  espe- 
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daily  when  the  adherents  are  scattered  over  a  region 
as  large  as  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
Jersey,  as  is  the  case  in  each  of  the  interior  mis¬ 
sions!  Suppose  a  Sunday-school  teacher  in  the 
States  had  a  class  of  children  numbering  from  1,000 
to  5,000.  Could  he  properly  handle  them!  And  yet 
how  much  more  care  ought  these  people  have,  who 
are  yet  only  children,  surrounded  by  ravenous 
wolves,  without  parental  oversight,  bound  by  the 
chains  of  darkness  and  scattered  over  a  vast  re¬ 
gion!”  And  so  he  goes  on  with  that  appeal  for 
more  workers  because  of  great  need. 

With  all  this  busyness,  and  so  many  and  varied 
calls  upon  the  missionary’s  time  and  energy,  one 
wonders  what  may  be  happening  within  his  own 
mind  and  heart.  He  has  evidently  not  forgotten  that 
Africa,  is  a  vale  of  soul  culture.  “This  is  a  rainy 
evening,”  he  says.  “I  have  just  finished  reading 
‘Black  Buck’  by  Ralph  Conner  and  it  has  stirred  my 
soul  with  the  possibilities  of  one  man  in  the  regen¬ 
eration  of  a  community.  It  brings  me  up  for  exami¬ 
nation  before  the  bar,  and  conscience  condemns  and 
calls  me  to  greater  activity  in  lifting  up,  and  helping 
on,  the  weak  in  the  struggle  for  liberty  from  the 
shackles  of  superstition,  from  the  dungeon  of  ig¬ 
norance,  and  from  the  bonds  of  sin. 

“This  is  such  a  day  as  invites  gloominess  of  spirit. 
The  sun  has  not  shown  its  face.  ‘Melancholy  days 
have  come.’  A  fine  mist  has  been  falling  all  day  and 
it  has  been  very  cold.  It  reminds  me  of  such  days  in 
late  autumn  at  home.  But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
dwell  on  the  weather.  I  promised  to  give  some 
account  of  my  missionary  work  and  of  the  spiritual 
results,  lest  I  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  newspaper 
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correspondent,  instead  of  an  ambassador  of  Christ 
in  a  heathen  land.  I  speak  of  myself  only  inciden¬ 
tally,  lest  I  be  charged  with  self-praise.  The  work 
and  the  workers  here  are  knit  together  so  as  to  make 
it  very  difficult  for  anyone  to  sav  ‘I  did  so  and  so.’ 
We  are  all  co-workers  with  God  in  reclaiming 
souls.” 

Thus  a  full  year  and  a  half  has  been  given  in  a 
varied  apprenticeship  at  MacLean  Memorial  Sta¬ 
tion.  In  June,  1911,  Mr.  Evans  was  transferred  to 
Efulan ,  the  mother  station  in  ail  of  interior  Cam- 
eroun.  Efulan  was  first  opened  by  Dr.  Good  himself 
in  1893.  Mr.  Evans  goes,  as  he  himself  intimates, 
just  to  be  a  companion  to  Mr.  Johnston,  one  of  the 
pioneer  men,  whose  service  began  almost  with 
the  opening  of  the  work  in  the  interior.  He  shows 
great  deference  to  the  older  man,  and  assures  Dr. 
Halsey  that  he  had  had  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  John¬ 
ston  before  that  man  was  transferred  from  Efulan 
to  Elat.  Nothing  will  be  done  by  the  younger  mis- 
sionarv  but  has  had  the  endorsement  of  the  older 
missionary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  ap¬ 
pears  quite  evident  from  the  records  of  the  station, 
that  a  younger  group  of  missionaries  are  moved  up 
to  share  in  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  the  older 
station,  and  one  notes  at  once  that  Mr.  Evans  throws 
himself  with  eagerness  and  great  humility  into  the 
larger  problems  of  such  a  responsibility.  As  we 
follow  the  notes  for  this  period,  we  begin  to  observe 
the  hand  of  the  wise  administrator  with  a  vision, 
unafraid  of  the  changes  that  seem  inevitable  if 
progress  is  to  continue. 

One  of  these  problems  is  that  of  decentralization . 
Heretofore  each  great  station,  covering  an  area  of 
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perhaps  fifty  miles  square  or  more,  has  centered  in 
a  great  church  where  all  great  services  are  held. 
Elat  was  for  some  years  the  largest  church  in  all 
Presbyterianism.  But  the  time  has  at  length  arrived 
for  swarming  the  big  church  at  the  center  into 
smaller  churches  out  in  the  district.  This  will  be 
a  new  departure  which  will  require  courage  and 
wisdom  we  can  imagine.  Mr.  Evans  goes  on  to  say 
in  regard  to  Efulan : 

“The  other  workers  who  have  been  here  in  past 
years  have  done  a  noble  work,  and  I  am  reaping  now 
where  I  have  not  sown.  Before  Mr.  Johnston  left 
the  station,  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him  about  future 
plans  of  work,  so  when  I  say  a  new  departure  has 
been  made,  you  will  know  that  it  has  not  been  done 
by  me  alone.  I  say  this,  because  I  think  the  new 
departure  (and  we  note  that  he  is  writing  this  to 
Dr.  Halsev,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions)  demands  another  minister  at 
the  station.  An  outstation  has  been  started  half 
way  to  Elat,  at  Alum,  and  Menge  me  Mve,  who  has 
beon  studying  under  Dr.  Dager,  has  been  put  in 
charge.  At  that  place  are  over  500  enrolled  in  the 
first  catechumen  class,  about  70  in  the  second  class, 
and  about  45  church  members.  It  requires  consid¬ 
erable  time  merely  to  oversee  this  work  and  to  keep 
the  roll  straight.  Again  Nlata  Bikon,  our  licentiate, 
has  been  assigned  to  open  another  outstation  at 
Zingi,  half  way  to  the  beach.  This  is  quite  a  heathen¬ 
ish  region  and  work  there  is  not  big  yet,  but  we 
ought  to  make  it  big.  These  two  places  should  re¬ 
quire  a  considerable  time.  ’  ’ 

It  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Evans,  throughout  his 
entire  ministry  in  Africa,  to  plan  for  the  placement 
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of  stations  and  outstations  within  a  reasonable  walk¬ 
ing  distance  of  the  worshippers  who  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  attend.  The  ever  increasing  number  of 
appeals  that  came  to  him  from  regions  just  beyond, 
and  the  opportunities  for  larger  service  just  at 
hand,  burden  him.  “It  is  heart  rending  to  hear 
these  people  plead  for  someone  to  go  to  teach  them. 
Last  Sunday  we  had  a  glorious  day.  Some  of  the 
old  women  from  Mesambe,  half  way  to  MacLean, 
would  scarcely  go  home  without  my  promise  to  send 
someone  to  teach  them.  They  certainly  want  to 
know  the  Way  of  Truth,  and  do  you  know  that  I 
have  a  sneaking  notion  that  this  aspiration  after 
the  Way,  will  be  counted  to  these  people  for  right¬ 
eousness,  even  though  they  do  not  live  moral  lives 
as  some  others  do  that  have  had  a  better  chance. 
They  do  have  a  simple  faith  in  Christ  even  though 
they  cannot  make  it  plain  in  so  many  words.  Those 
old  women  last  Sunday  touched  my  heart  very  much, 
and  I  longed  to  be  of  greater  help  to  them.  So  many 
came  up  from  Ajap  also;  they  are  an  ignorant  lot, 
but  they  plead  so  earnestly  for  a  teacher. 

“One  Sunday  14  people  from  the  Ntum  country 
near  the  Campo  River  came  in  to  confess.  By  the 
way,  the  Ntum  country  is  just  over  the  boundary  of 
Cameroun  to  the  south.  They  had  walked  for  five 
days  to  get  there.  They  also,  put  in  a  strong  plea 
for  someone  to  show  them  the  Way  of  Truth.  In 
these  three  places  (and  it  is  well  to  note  how  defi¬ 
nite  his  information)  and  also  others,  we  will  try 
to  have  a  native  after  Christmas,  but  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  make  is  this — that  one  white  man  should 
be  provided  to  look  after  this  out  work. 

“Our  school  is  suffering  very  much  because  we 
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have  no  German  teacher.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
conduct  a  satisfactory  school  without  such  a  person 
at  the  head  of  it.  It  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  the 
whites,  and  more  so  still  to  the  natives  who  are  in 
the  school.  Some  way  I  believe  that  the  earnest 
prayers  of  these  schoolboys  for  new  workers  will  be 
answered.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  hearing 
earnest  prayers  for  help.  I  wonder  if  there  is  an¬ 
other  mission  field  where  there  are  350  boys  in 
school  and  no  white  teacher  for  them.” 

Our  missionary  is  tremendously  burdened  with  the 
need  of  reinforcements  from  the  home  land.  Will 
the  American  Church  heed? 

As  the  immensity  of  the  opportunity  and  the 
needs  of  the  field  press  in  upon  him,  the  third  great 
problem  fashions  itself  in  his  mind.  Africa  cannot 
be  evangelized  until  a  native  ministry  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  and  trained.  He  speaks  with  pride  of  the 
two  men  that  he  has  been  able  to  place  at  Alum  and 
Zingi,  but  he  adds,  “the  crying  need  of  our  work  is 
for  native  helpers.  This  lack  of  trained  native 
workers  along  all  lines  must  be  acknowledged  as  our 
greatest  weakness.  The  young  men  teaching  in  the 
villages  are  always  Christians,  and  where  it  has  been 
possible  to  find  suitable  men,  a  teacher  and  evan¬ 
gelist  have  been  placed  together.  But  the  lack  of 
young  men  under  training  for  this  work  is  one  of 
the  weak  places  in  our  enterprise.  Ministers  we 
certainly  need,  but  we  cannot  hope  to  place  ministers 
in  these  numerous  places  for  years  to  come,  and 
Efulan  church  alone  could  place  and  care  for  twenty 
men  as  evangelists  today,  if  we  only  had  them.” 

At  Efulan  station  Mr.  Evans  finds  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  period  of  awakening.  Confessors 
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are  coming  in  by  the  score.  uFrom  the  time  of  the 
great  awakening  three  or  four  years  ago,  until  the 
present,  the  interest  in  the  Gospel  seems  never  to 
have  slackened.  Many  of  the  multitudes  who  come 
to  profess  faith  in  Christ  turn  back,  but  many,  very 
many,  are  fighting  their  battle  on  the  Lord’s  side 
and  are  doing  valiant  work  for  the  Master.” 

Writing  as  of  November  1,  1911,  he  says,  “  Since 
the  first  of  September  we  have  enrolled  about  300 
who  have  expressed  a  desire  to  follow  Christ.  They 
are  coming  in  so  fast  it  is  difficult  to  keep  track  of 
them.  I  do  not  think  I  have  been  careless  in  the  work 
of  enrolling.  Much  of  this  is  the  result  of  the  19 
evangelists  that  were  out  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August.  Places  far  away,  where  we  had  sent 
evangelists  before  and  where  there  was  little  re¬ 
sponse,  now  are  pleading  for  someone  to  preach  to 
them,  and  people  frequently  come  these  great  dis¬ 
tances  to  attend  the  Efulan  station.  A  recent  com¬ 
munion  reached  an  audience  of  2,252,  the  first  year 
catechumen  class  1,985,  second  year  catechumen 
class  429.  From  this  advance  class  115  were  ac¬ 
cepted  for  baptism.  It  is  a  constant  pleasure  to  be 
present  at  the  examination  of  these  candidates. 
Some  surprise  us  by  their  dense  ignorance,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  one  is  also  pleasantly  surprised  at 
the  quickness  with  which  perhaps  some  timid  old 
woman  comes  with  her  answer,  and  the  clear  under¬ 
standing  which  she  has  of  the  things  of  God.  One 
has  the  pleasure  of  seeing  how  the  Ploly  Spirit  can 
dispel  the  darkness  from  the  mind  of  a  poor,  old, 
ignorant  woman,  hitherto  a  slave  of  superstition 
and  fear,  and  a  worshipper  of  charms,  and  a  be¬ 
liever  in  witches.” 
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As  he  meditates  upon  the  work  at  Efulan  he  ex¬ 
presses  himself  as  follows:  “My  faith  has  been 
somewhat  rebuked  by  the  result  we  see.  I  certainly 
thought  our  work  would  suffer  very  much  by  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Johnston  to  Elat.  I  was  new  at  the 
station,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Weber  were  just  returning 
from  their  furlough.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wyckoff  and 
Miss  Christie  were  new,  so  we  were  under  a  little 
disadvantage.  I  thought  there  would  be  a  decided 
falling  off  in  church  attendance,  but,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  we  have  been  holding  our  own  very  well.  We 
also  expected  a  very  small  school,  not  having  a  white 
teacher,  but  we  are  glad  to  say  that  this  has  been 
about  the  largest  school  ever  conducted  at  Efulan. 
So  God  has  been  blessing  us  in  spite  of  our  weakness 
and  lack  of  faith.  It  has  certainly  brought  it  home 
to  me  as  never  before,  that  it  is  God  who  is  working 
in  the  hearts  of  these  people,  and  that  man  has  very 
little  to  do  with  it  except  being  his  instrument.” 

As  one  thinks  of  Mr.  Evans  closing  his  full  year 
at  Efulan,  with  its  varied  problems  and  the  certain 
tokens  of  a  tremendous  work  of  grace  going  on  in 
the  hearts  of  the  multitudes,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  liis  soul  breaks  forth  in  song.  He  is  now  able 
to  preach  fluently  in  the  native  tongue,  and  to  all 
appearance,  is  very  much  at  home  in  all  phases  of 
the  work  of  the  Kingdom.  It  is  not  hard  to  imagine 
the  inspiration  under  which  he  pens  “The  Light  of 
Truth,”  “The  Expectation”  and  “The  Majesty  of 
Love.” 
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THE  LIGHT  OF  TRUTH 

Davie  has  been  the  night,  and  dreary, 
In  this  wild  and  heathen  state; 

Hard  have  been  the  hearts,  and  weary, 
Careless  of  their  future  fate. 

Men  and  women,  pressed  and  beaten, 
By  the  strength  of  Satan’s  arm, 

Have  been  struggling, — always  smitten, 
To  be  free  from  present  harm. 

In  the  midst  of  tribulations, 

Men  have  laid  their  armor  down ; 

At  the  end  of  all  temptations, 

They  have  died,  without  a  crown. 

Countless  thousands  thus  have  traveled 
To  their  long  and  hopeless  grave; 

Thousands  more  are  still  enfettered, 
Waiting  for  the  Hand  to  save. 

But  the  light  of  truth  is  breaking, 

And  the  darkness  disappears, 

And  the  God  of  Heaven  is  making 
Joy  to  flotu  in  place  of  tears. 

And  the  future  seems  to  brighten 
Like  the  blush  of  early  morn; 

And  the  hearts  begin  to  lighten 
At  the  song  from  Heaven  borne. 


Jesus  Christ,  the  Light  of  nations, 
Has  appeared,  in  Afric’s  gloom; 
He  has  brought  sweet  consolations 
To  the  sad,  in  hopeless  doom. 
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Jesus  Christ ,  the  Love  of  Heaven, 
And  the  Father’s  dearest  Son, 
Came  to  dwell  among  the  heathen, 
And  II is  love  their  hearts  has  won 


Glad  and  eager,  men  are  turning 
From  the  life  of  sin  and  strife ; 

They  are  coming,  coming,  coming 
To  the  Christ,  and  endless  life. 

Neivs  of  full  and  free  salvation, 

And  the  freedom  men  have  won, 

Spreads  to  every  tribe  and  nation, 

In  the  name  of  Christ,  God’s  Son. 

Efulan — Ii.  H.  Evans,  May  14,  1911. 


THE  EXPECTATION 

Onward,  ’ tis  the  Lord’s  command 
To  His  children  everywhere; 

”  Go  forth  and  teach, 

My  message  preach, 

You’ll  he  subjects  of  my  care.” 
Leaving  all  in  Thy  dear  hand, 
Give  us  grace  for  every  test. 

In  every  hour, 

Thru  storm  or  shower, 

Be  our  constant  heavenly  guest. 


May  Thy  call  he  heard  by  all 
Who  love  their  Lord’s  appearing ; 
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May  they  labor , 

In  Thy  favor, 

For  Thou  art  surely  nearing. 
Some  have  heard  the  Master’s  call, 
They  will  do  their  very  best 
Thy  name  to  raise, 

Thru  all  their  days, 

Until  Thou  shalt  give  them  rest. 


Hasten,  Lord,  the  glorious  day 
By  Thy  prophet  long  foretold ; 
Wh  en  every  knee 
Shall  bend  to  Thee, 

And  Thy  precious  word  enfold. 
May  there  be  no  long  delay 
In  the  coming  of  our  King ; 

Who  bring eth  peace, 

And  sweet  release, 

Drawing  every  heart  to  sing. 

Now  by  faith  our  eyes  can  see 
Majestic  kindness  in  Thy  face: 
All  who  believe 
Thou  wilt  receive, 

And  complete  the  work  of  grace. 
And  our  closing  prayer  to  Thee 
Shall  be  offered  as  Thine  own; 
“Thy  Kingdom  come, 

Thy  ivill  be  done,” 

Reign  forever  on  Thy  throne. 


R  H.  Evans,  Feb.  15th,  1912. 
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THE  MAJESTY  OF  LOVE 

Low  at  Thy  feet  my  heart  adores 
The  Majesty  of  Love ; 

And  in  that  love  I  now  rejoice, 

As  ana  els  do  above. 

t/ 

’Tis  sweet  to  know  Thy  love  divine 
Unceasingly  doth  flow 

To  draw  my  heart  to  love  Thee  more, 

And  so  reflect  its  glow. 

When  this  poor  heart  of  mine  doth  seek 
Its  glory  to  up-raise, 

May  Thy  submission  then  inspire 
My  heart  to  sing  Thy  praise. 

Midst  all  the  trials  of  Thy  life, 

Thyself  Thou  didst  forget; 

E’  en  in  the  hour  of  death  itself 
Thy  love  and  justice  met. 

“Oh  love  that  will  not  let  me  go ,” 

II ow  can  I  Thee  repay  f 

“  As  I  have  done,  so  thou  const  do,” 

I  hear  Thy  Spirit  say. 

So  give  me  grace  my  life  to  give 
A  living  sacrifice 

To  love  and  serve,  and  thus  proclaim 
Christ  and  His  ransom-price. 

— R.  H.  Evans, 

Ef ulan,  W.  Africa,  Nov.  16th,  1911. 


“Not  for  us  are  content,  and  quiet,  and  peace  of 
mind, 

For  we  go  seeking  a  city  that  ive  shall  never  find . 

Only  the  road,  and  the  dawn,  the  sun,  and  the  wind 
and  the  rain, 

And  the  watch  fire  under  the  stars,  and  sleep,  and 
the  road  again . 

We  travel  the  dusty  road,  till  the  light  of  the  day  is 
dun, 

And  the  sunset  show's  its  spires,  away  on  the  world's 
rim.  ’  ’ 

Masefield. 

“ Give  me  men  to  match  my  mountains, 

Give  me  men  to  match  my  plains ; 

Men  with  empires  in  their  purpose , 

Men  ivith  eras  in  their  brains.” 


The  father  to  his  son: 

“Do  not  ask  the  Board  for  any  extension  of  your 
furlough  that  you  may  remain  at  my  bedside.  No, 
you  go  on  to  your  work  in  Africa.  There  may  be 
many  dying  there,  for  the  want  of  the  Gospel  which 
you  can  bring  them,  while  you  are  here  with  me. 
When  the  end  comes  for  me,  that  will  be  an  expe¬ 
rience  that  I  shall  have  to  take  alone  in  any  case. 
No  one  can  go  with  me  there.  You  go  to  your  work.” 
— The  Rev.  W.  R.  Evans,  on  his  death  bed  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1913,  just  before  his  parting  farewell  to  his 
son,  Rowland  Evans. 
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Pioneering  and  the  World  War 

FROM  METET 

HN  outpost  station  had  been  opened  by  the  mis¬ 
sion  at  Metet,  seventy-five  miles  northeast  of 
idlat.  A  church  of  ten  members  was  organized  there 
March,  1912.  Mr.  Evans  was  present  and  placed  in 
full  charge  of  the  entire  field,  where  he  remained 
until  July,  when  he  went  home  on  his  first  furlough. 

On  his  return  to  Africa  in  October,  1913,  he  again 
took  up  the  work  at  Metet  in  co-operation  with  Dr. 
S.  F.  Johnson,  and  began  immediately  to  develop 
the  entire  new  territory  tributary  thereto.  We  find 
him  within  two  weeks  of  his  arrival,  venturing  forth 
on  a  long  journey  of  ninety-five  miles  through  the 
bush  to  the  Yebekolo,  the  cannibal  country.  On  De¬ 
cember  28  he  again  visits  the  Yebekolo,  remaining 
two  months,  making  extended  trips  among  the 
Mekae,  in  the  region  so  seriously  afflicted  with  the 
dread  scourge,  sleeping  sickness.  In  May  of  1914 
he  makes  the  third  tour  of  the  same  area.  During 
that  year  he  had  traveled  on  foot  and  bicycle  2,500 
miles,  almost  entirely  along  unfrequented  paths  of 
the  wilderness,  doing  the  hardest  kind  of  pioneer 
work. 

Metet  comprised  an  extensive  area.  “The  vast 
field  to  the  east  and  northeast,  known  as  the  Yebe¬ 
kolo  and  Mekae,  extends  from  east  to  west  a  distance 
of  ninety-five  miles  and  from  north  to  south  a  dis- 
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tance  of  100  miles.  It  is  inhabited  by  approximately 
175,000  people.” 

In  order  to  have  some  appreciation  of  conditions 
encountered  among  these  primitive  people  at  that 
time,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  only  two  years 
previous,  the  Mission  had  been  able  to  send  a  mis¬ 
sionary  on  ahead  to  establish  a  footing  among  the 
cannibal  tribes.  The  first  attempt  to  break  through 
had  failed  utterly.  The  second  attempt  met  with 
better  success  but  had  its  severe  difficulties. 

The  first  rude  buildings  of  the  outpost  among  the 
Yebekolo  were  utterly  destroyed  and  the  faithful 
native  teachers  barely  escaped  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  infuriated  mob.  The  Rev.  Gale  Beanland  of 
the  Mission,  who  had  been  commissioned  to  open 
this  country,  says,  ‘  ‘  That  trip  into  that  country  was 
one  long  to  be  remembered,  as  there  was  one  little 
stretch  of  territory  about  twenty  miles  in  extent, 
where  we  counted  the  remains  of  some  twenty  or 
thirty  bodies  which  the  cannibals  had  eaten  during 
their  march  of  destruction.  Houses  were  burned, 
gardens  destroyed,  and  all  along  the  way  were  evi¬ 
dences  of  their  cruelty  and  vengeance.  Arriving  at 
the  outpost  we  found  a  spectacle  that  brought  sor¬ 
row  to  the  heart.  The  vandals  had  broken  down  the 
doors  of  the  little  cottage,  uprooted  the  trees  and 
flowers,  and  had  a  cannibal  feast  in  the  church  build¬ 
ing.  It  is  here  that  one  of  the  schoolboys  was  a 
victim,  as  he  died  in  his  tracks,  trying  to  save  the 
property  from  destruction.” 

But  gradually  there  was  built  up  at  a  central  point 
among  the  fierce  Yebekolo  and  Mekae  tribes,  a  strong 
congregation  of  Christian  people.  Natives  of  the 
tribe  of  God  had  to  go  on  a  long  pilgrimage  of 
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ninety-five  miles  to  Metet  for  communion.  In  the 
course  of  time  a  communion  center  was  established 
among  them.  It  was  named  Efufup,  meaning 
‘ Giglit. ”  As  the  people  said,  “We  who  sat  in  dark¬ 
ness  have  seen  a  great  Light.” 

Mr.  Evans  had  much  to  do  in  those  early  years  in 
bringing  the  Light.  In  answer  to  the  faith  and 
courage  of  these  pioneering  missionaries,  there  was 
built  up  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  even  among 
the  Yebekolo,  a  church  of  221  baptized  Christians, 
of  1,900  catechumens,  and  a  total  congregation  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  Word  on  a  given  Sunday  of  7,000 
people. 

WIFE  AND  HOME 

Fact  is  often  stranger  than  fiction  and  always 
more  interesting  and  thrilling.  A  delightful  bit  of 
romance,  of  love,  faith  and  adventure  weaves 
through  the  courtship  and  marriage  of  many  mis¬ 
sionaries.  The  story  of  Robert  and  Mary  (Moffat) 
is  a  literary  gem  as  well  as  a  charming  record. 
Wherever  the  heroic  services  of  David  Livingstone 
are  recounted,  the  self-abnegation  and  devotion  of 
Mary,  his  wife,  should  not  be  forgotten.  The  letter 
courtship  of  Grace  and  Dan  (Crawford)  and  their 
meeting  at  Chilangani  by  a  “longisli  clump  of  grass 
in  Nyasaland,  Africa,”  deserves  a  high  place  in 
the  annals  of  matter  of  fact  romances.  “It  was 
sundown  when  we  met,”  said  Dan,  “but  it  might 
have  been  sunrise  in  the  Millenium.”  Even  staid, 
dignified  Dr.  Laws  of  Livingstonia  met  his  intended 
wife  at  the  end  of  an  hazardous  journey  on  her  part 
all  the  way  from  England  to  Blantyre  on  Lake 
Nyasa,  where  they  were  married. 
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Rowland  Evans  was  on  his  way  back  to  Africa 
after  his  first  furlough,  in  the  summer  of  1913.  His 
traveling  companion  was  an  older  missionary,  Dr. 
Melvin  Fraser,  and  they  were  good  friends.  Their 
ship  across  the  Atlantic  carried  many  passengers, 
delegates  to  the  World’s  Sunday-School  Convention 
at  Zurich,  Switzerland.  Among  these  was  a  young 
lady  from  Baltimore,  Miss  Bertha  Zipp.  For  her, 
this  trip  to  Europe  was  the  happy  culmination  and 
reward  of  several  months  of  eager  planning,  and 
frugal  husbandry  of  funds,  so  that  she  might  visit 
the  ancestral  home  of  the  Zipp  family  in  Germany. 
Her  going  as  a  delegate  to  the  Convention,  was  an 
evidence  of  her  interest  in,  and  devotion  to,  Sabbath 
school  work  in  her  own  church  and  denomination, 
the  English  Lutheran  Church. 

As  it  happened,  she  had  been  disappointed  in  her 
traveling  companion,  who  at  the  last  moment  found 
it  impossible  to  accompany  her.  However,  she  ven- 
turned  on  alone,  and  before  reaching  the  port  of  em¬ 
barkation,  she  had  fallen  in  with  three  delightful 
young  ladies  going  to  the  Convention.  These  four 
then  formed  a  congenial  company,  quite  sufficient 
unto  themselves,  and  well  chaperoned,  eagerly  an¬ 
ticipating  the  novel  prospects  of  European  travel. 

“Man  proposes,  God  disposes” 

When  the  young  ladies  came  to  the  dining  room 
on  shipboard,  they  discovered  that  their  table  com¬ 
panions  included  two  missionaries  bound  for  Africa, 
a  Mr.  Evans,  the  younger  man,  and  Dr.  Fraser,  the 
elder.  Generally  speaking,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  prosy  situation  with  less  possibility 
of  hilarity,  not  to  mention  romance.  Mr.  Evans 
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offered  the  happy  suggestion  that,  in  the  interest 
of  sociability  and  acquaintance,  a  rearrangement  of 
sittings  at  the  table  might  be  advisable.  In  this 
way  it  happened  that  Miss  Zipp  first  realized  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Evans  near  her.  The  casual  ac¬ 
quaintanceship  ripened  into  a  shipboard  companion¬ 
ship  which  was  mutually  agreeable.  Some  days 
were  also  spent  together  in  European  travel  without 
serious  thought  of  whither  bent,  except  that  they 
were  happy. 

Mr.  Evans  continued  on  toward  his  appointed  task 
in  Africa.  Miss  Zipp  in  time  returned  to  her  home 
and  work  in  Baltimore.  But  life  was  evidently  not 
the  same  for  either  of  them,  for  by  Christmas  the 
request  for  her  hand  in  marriage  had  come  from 
Africa,  and  she  replied  with  love  and  devotion. 

After  a  few  happy  months  of  preparation  for  the 
long  journey,  she  goes  all  the  way  to  Africa.  What 
a  meeting  that  must  have  been,  when  he  journeyed 
dowm  to  Victoria,  the  northern  port  of  Cameroun,  to 
meet  the  brave  woman  who  was  to  make  his  home 
and  share  his  labors.  They  wrere  married  at  Ba- 
tanga  July  17,  1914. 

FROM  FOULASSI 

During  that  same  period  a  second  outpost  w7as 
established  by  the  Cameroun  Mission  in  its  conquest 
of  the  Interior,  at  Foulassi,  seventy  miles  east  of 
Elat  and  south  of  Metet.  This  center  was  first 
opened  to  missionary  residence  in  1913  and  thither 
to  this  very  newest  outpost  Mr.  Evans  took  his 
bride.  They  arrived  at  Foulassi  July,  1914.  Here 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans  set  up  housekeeping  in  a  little 
three-room  bark  house  that  they  were  to  share  with 
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the  only  other  white  person  at  the  station,  a  lady 
missionary.  Foulassi  in  1914  was  truly  a  pioneer 
mission  home.  The  work  prospered  greatly  in 
their  hands.  We  will  have  Mrs.  Evans  tell  of  her 
first  impressions. 

“In  those  days  there  was  a  boys’  school  at 
Foulassi  of  400.  The  church  attendance  ran  from 
three  to  four  thousand  people.  There  were  four 
outpost  churches  and  evangelist  points.  We  had 
the  oversight  of  the  native  teachers  of  the  village 
schools  and  also  of  the  native  evangelists  in  these 
villages.  The  work  in  a  village  center  was  in  charge 
of  a  native  catechist.  His  program  would  include 
Sunday  preaching  service  and  daily  prayers  and 
two  week-day  meetings.  It  was  his  responsibility 
to  develop  the  first  catechumen  class  for  those  who 
confessed  Christ,  and  graduate  them  in  due  time 
into  the  second  catechumen  class,  from  which  after 
two  years  they  are  graduated  into  church  member¬ 
ship,  if  the  way  be  clear.  The  native  catechist  had 
to  visit  the  people  and  became  a  center  of  personal 
evangelism. 

“We  established  at  various  points  through  the 
field,  not  too  far  distant  from  each  other,  central  out- 
stations  where  the  missionary  in  charge  would  come 
two  or  three  times  a  year  to  hold  communion.  His 
program  at  such  a  point  would  include  at  least  three 
days  of  preparatory  service  wherein  the  catechetical 
classes  were  examined,  and  one  day  more  for  the 
palavers,  in  which  the  record  of  the  candidates  were 
examined  by  the  session,  and  cases  of  discipline  de¬ 
cided.  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  growth  of 
the  native  in  his  Christian  life  and  maturing  expe- 


“Ein  Cartref” 

(Our  Home) 

Their  first  house  at  Foulassi,  Christmas,  1914. 


Outdoor  School  Among  the  Yebekolo 
(See  p.  57). 

Nlemnyem,  wife  of  Ndibi,  teaching  the  Chart. 
Ndibi’s  School  developed  into  a  church  (see  p.  107). 
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rience,  especially  of  the  teachers  and  evangelists  and 
the  women.” 

Surely  the  missionary  and  his  wife  are  coming 
under  the  fascination  of  beholding  before  their  very 
eyes  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  468  were 
baptized  the  first  year. 

Foulassi  was  then  an  outpost  station.  It  will 
be  well  to  keep  in  mind  a  distinction  between  such, 
and  a  mission  station.  The  station  is  the  center 
of  all  the  varied  activity  of  a  mission;  medical,  in¬ 
dustrial,  educational,  as  well  as  evangelistic.  Un¬ 
like  the  station  the  outpost  is  usually  manned  by 
onlv  one  missionarv  couple.  It  is  their  task  to  see 
to  all  of  the  preaching  services  and  itinerating,  and 
to  superintend  the  schools  in  addition.  Foulassi 
itself  had  a  Sunday  morning  attendance  of  4,000. 
It  in  turn  established  further  outposts,  one  of  which 
has  a  meeting  with  4,000  present  and  the  three  others 
have  meetings  with  more  than  2,000  on  a  single 
Sabbath  morning.  Such  were  the  labors  which  oc¬ 
cupied  our  friend  and  his  good  wife. 

We  recall  July,  1914,  as  the  year  of  the  Great  War. 
This  world  convulsion  affected  Africa  and  the 
Cameroun  mission.  Writing  of  this  period,  Dr.  W. 
R.  Wheeler,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  says,  “As  elsewhere  in  the  world  the  war 
brought  disruption  and  change  in  Cameroun.  On 
August  3,  1914,  British  ships  swept  down  to  Came¬ 
roun  and  the  Germans  ivere  driven  back  from  the 
coast.  About  six  miles  inland  they  held  the  line 
for  nearly  18  months.  Then  the  British  troops 
came  in  with  the  Senegalese  from  Nigeria  on  the 
north,  and  joined  up  with  the  French  troops  who 
came  from  the  south  with  the  Fang.  The  combined 
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allied  forces  were  engaged  for  nearly  18  months  in 
a  desultory  warfare  with  the  German  troops  and 
the  Bulu  whom  the  Germans  had  armed.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  January,  1916,  British  and  French  forces 
were  united  in  the  Interior  and  drove  out  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  The  allied  troops  were  chiefly  native  soldiers 
supplemented  by  a  small  contingent  of  French  and 
British  white  soldiers. 

“During  this  period  there  was  much  suffering 
among  the  natives,  many  of  the  Coast  people  being 
driven  south  or  taken  by  the  British  to  Victoria. 
Thousands  died.  One  missionary  counted  as  many 
as  a  thousand  refugees  a  day,  or  over  30,000  a  month. 
When  the  Germans  were  driven  out  many  of  them 
were  interned  in  Spanish  Guinea,  a  large  number  of 
native  carriers  accompanying  them.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  approximately  200,000  people,  chiefly 
natives,  lost  their  lives  during  the  eighteen  months 
warfare.  After  the  Germans  had  been  interned, 
many  of  the  native  carriers  who  accompanied  them 
returned  to  Cameroun.” 

It  was  during  this  war  period  of  eighteen  months 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans  were  stationed  at  Foulassi. 
The  experience  brought  its  hardships  to  native  and 
missionary  alike. 

“In  our  mission  held/’  Avrites  Mr.  Evans,  “Chris¬ 
tian  people  are  necessarily  resorting  to  primitive 
modes  of  dress,  women  wearing  their  grass  bustles 
and  men  their  loin  cloth  of  bark.  I  have  seen  the 
natives  with  lye  made  from  the  ashes  of  swamp 
Aveed,  manufacture  a  substitute  for  salt. 

“During  the  period  of  active  warfare  there  Avas 
more  real  suffering  than  that  caused  by  the  lack  of 
supplies.  It  Avas  difficult  for  the  native  to  under- 
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stand  why  black  people  should  be  forced  to  fight 
each  other,  because  white  people  started  a  quarrel 
thousands  of  miles  away.  This  fight  was  not  only 
carried  on  by  the  soldiers,  many  of  the  Bnln  people 
were  compelled  to  enter.  Many  innocents  were 
killed.  The  people  generally  were  in  a  state  of 
fear.” 

There  were,  however,  compensating  opportunities 
for  the  Christian  leaders,  which  they  grasped  in 
faith  and  courage. 

“The  wrnrk  was  made  much  more  difficult  for  us, 
but  the  response  from  the  natives  was  fully  as  good 
as  in  times  of  peace.  Trade,  an  alluring  temptation 
to  the  native,  had  practically  ceased.  Our  boys 
unless  called  to  military  service  remained  at  home. 
Money  was  nearly  all  gone,  clothing  was  fast  dis¬ 
appearing,  the  white  trader  himself  was  gone.  The 
disappearance  of  these  things  brought  forcibly  to 
the  African  mind  the  transitoriness  of  earthly 
things.  Only  the  missionary  and  his  work  was  a 
fixture.  The  things  of  God  became  more  real  to  the 
Bulu,  therefore  the  attendance  at  church  services 
was  better  than  formerly  and  a  great  number  con¬ 
fessed  Christ. 

“During  this  period  the  church  learned  to  make 
more  sacrifices  than  usual.  Dangers  were  incurred 
in  going  to  church.  It  was  a  period  of  unrest.  Sol¬ 
diers  and  policemen  were  constantly  traveling  the 
roads,  and  it  was  unsafe  for  our  Christian  women  to 
go  back  and  forth  to  church.  They,  however,  showed 
wonderful  courage  and  great  resourcefulness  in 
evading  those  who  would  do  them  harm.  The 
teachers  and  Bible  readers  gave  us  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  through  their  faithfulness.  Our  Bible  readers 
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were  very  courageous  in  protecting  the  Christian 
women,  under  their  charge,  from  the  rough  soldiers 
and  the  police  class.  In  this  way  many  of  them 
incurred  the  enmity  of  the  soldiers  and  suffered  as 
a  result. 

“The  greater  part  of  the  native  workers  contin¬ 
ued  their  work  amid  the  dangers  of  the  trying  time.” 

January  22,  1916,  marked  the  end  of  the  German 
occupation  of  Cameroun  and  the  taking  over  of  the 
territory  by  the  French.  When  that  event  took 
place  the  white  missionaries  had,  by  official  order, 
been  sent  to  Metet.  “But,”  adds  Mr.  Evans,  “we 
wanted  the  allied  forces  to  find  us  at  work.”  At 
Foulassi,  just  a  few  days  before  the  allies  arrived, 
native  teachers  and  Bible  readers,  almost  one  hun¬ 
dred  of  them,  were  sent  out  to  the  towns  and  villages 
within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles.  Very  few  of  these 
workers  left  their  posts.  The  German  forces  were 
retreating  on  practically  every  road  and  the  allied 
forces  were  advancing.  “Yet,”  assures  our  mis¬ 
sionary  statesman,  “our  work  went  on.  When  the 
French  arrived  they  found  our  schools  running,  and 
our  Bible  readers  holding  services.  During  the  new 
period  of  transition  the  hand  of  God  was  with  us.” 

DURING  THE  TRANSITION,  JANUARY  10  TO  MARCH  1, 
1916,  AT  METET 

The  world  war  for  our  missionaries  in  Cameroun, 
especially  during  the  final  crisis,  was  not  a  matter 
of  startling  headlines  and  latest  bulletins  from  the 
Front  in  the  daily  papers,  but  the  movement  of 
troops,  and  drawn  battle  lines  on  their  own  soil  and 
around  their  churches  and  schools.  By  the  first  of 
January,  1916,  the  allies,  pushing  their  advance 
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lines  from  east,  south  and  north,  had  established 
them  as  far  as  Metet.  This  threw  the  entire  Mis¬ 
sion  within  the  battle  area  of  the  contending  forces. 
The  Germans  were  still  in  possession  as  far  as 
Elat.  It  became  then  a  matter  of  days,  or  perhaps 
a  few  weeks,  when  the  final  blow  would  be  struck, 
dispossessing  Germany  of  its  African  colony.  This 
event  happened  as  we  have  noted  on  January  22. 

For  21  days  previous  to  that  time,  the  German 
government  posts  near  Foulassi  and  at  Elat  were  in 
the  process  of  being  dismantled.  Without  any  gov¬ 
ernment  control,  pandemonium  and  rowdyism  pre¬ 
vailed  in  many  places.  The  natives  were  as  children 
in  the  grasp  of  fear  and  a  prey  to  the  lowest  ele¬ 
ments.  The  missionaries  endeavored  to  stand  by 
to  protect  and  steady  the  people.  Finally,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  10,  a  definite  order  came  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans 
that  they  must  leave  Foulassi  at  once  and  retire 
within  the  allied  lines  at  Metet,  48  miles  to  the  north. 
The  same  call  had  been  sent  to  Elat,  perhaps  a  few 
days  previous.  These,  then,  were  the  days  of  the 
great  exodus.  All  movable  effects  had  to  be  packed 
and  moved  to  Metet.  Good  roads,  trucks,  or  even 
wagons  had  not  yet  come  to  that  section  of  Africa. 
It  was  still  the  day  of  native  carriers  and  every¬ 
thing  in  65  pound  packages. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans  at  their  distant  outpost  had 
been  warned  of  the  inevitable,  but  they  dared  not 
forsake  their  flock  until  the  last  possible  moment. 
What  a  Sunday  they  did  have  on  January  2,  with 
their  people  who  seemed  to  cling  to  them  as  to  a 
sheltering  Providence.  “The  whole  week,  between 
December  26  and  January  2,  Mr.  Evans  held  session 
meetings  all  day  and  had  palavers  to  talk  in  the  eve- 
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ning.  On  Sunday  he  baptized  111  adults  and  14 
children.  About  115  were  admitted  to  the  second 
catechumen  class.  We  had  4,000  present  at  this 
morning’s  service  and  over  600  took  communion  in 
the  afternoon. 

“Then  on  Monday  all  day  conference  with  25 
evangelists  and  on  Tuesday  ten  other  evangelists, 
and  teachers  were  sent  out  to  eighteen  village 
schools  with  the  supplies  to  start  school.” 

Amid  many  distractions  and  much  confusion,  they 
packed  their  movable  belongings  during  the  later 
days  of  that  week.  And  they  had  another  comfort¬ 
ing  Sunday  with  their  people.  “Yet  it  made  our 
hearts  ache — we  were  glad  to  know  how  the  people 
— our  people  here — loved  us.  We  could  hardly  bear 
to  think  of  leaving  them.  They  seemed  so  much 
alone.  ’  ’  Local  German  government  was  withdrawn 
from  Foulassi  on  that  Sunday.  “And  we  then  knew 
how  some  of  our  people  would  be  mistreated,  and 
worse,  by  those  who  have  just  been  waiting  for  such 
a  chance.  But  we  must  go.  ’  ’ 

They  did  not  have  enough  carriers  available,  so  a 
hurry  call  was  sent  to  Metet  for  help.  Mrs.  Evans 
started  on  ahead  expecting  to  wait,  that  first  night, 
at  a  seventeen  mile  point  where  the  caravan  might 
catch  up.  “But  a  man  met  us  on  the  way  with  an 
order  to  hurry  as  fast  as  possible  as  the  lines  might 
be  closed,  and  so  when  Mr.  Evans  came  we  decided 
to  push  on  another  ten  miles.”  They  had  difficulty 
in  getting  their  carriers  and  they  feared  to  leave 
them  behind.  “We  were  up  the  second  morning 
before  four  o’clock  and  had  all  loads  off  by  five.” 
What  sleep  Mrs.  Evans  got  that  night  she  took  with 
her  clothes  on,  but  she  says,  “I  did  not  sleep  much.” 
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However,  after  all  this  confusion  and  fear,  they  ar¬ 
rived  safely  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  Metet.  This 
was  the  rendezvous  for  all  the  missionaries  in  that 
section  and  we  can  well  imagine  that  they  welcomed 
each  other  most  cordially. 

What  did  the  allies  do  with  the  missionaries!  It 
was  the  English  policy  in  such  cases  to  cause  them 
all  to  be  deported.  In  pursuance  of  that  policy  an 
English  captain  appeared  at  Metet  the  next  day 
with  orders  that  all  must  pack  up,  allowing  them 
only  three  boxes  per  head,  and  be  taken  under  escort 
of  the  military  to  the  English  camp  eight  miles 
away,  and  that  must  be  done  within  a  few  hours. 
However,  two  of  the  missionaries,  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  Beanland,  members  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  were  permitted  to  visit  the  English  colonel.  On 
their  intercession  and  signed  agreement,  that  abso¬ 
lute  neutrality  would  be  exercised  by  every  Ameri¬ 
can  missionary,  a  stay  of  the  order  was  permitted, 
and  the  missionaries  allowed  to  remain  on  the  field, 
stationed  for  the  time  at  Metet. 

The  missionaries  were  now  safely  housed,  but  there 
was  much  solicitude  and  anxiety  among  them  for 
the  native  communities  from  which  they  had  been 
thus  forcibly  exiled.  The  people  of  their  churches 
were  like  a  flock  without  a  shepherd  for  protection. 
Hundreds  of  them,  both  soldiers  and  non-combat¬ 
ants,  were  needlessly  slain  and  subjected  to  even 
worse  barbarities. 

Mr.  Evans,  however,  could  not  remain  in  sheltered 
seclusion  for  long.  He  was  anxious  for  Foulassi. 
and  even  in  the  face  of  hazard,  he  ventured  forth 
alone,  though  his  good  wife  too  would  have  willingly 
gone  with  him  had  that  been  physically  possible. 
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4 ‘Rowland  left  Tuesday,  February  1,  for  Fou¬ 
lassi,”  writes  Mrs.  Evans,  “to  be  gone  ten  days  or 
two  weeks.  He  was  so  eager  to  go  back  and  I  was  as 
eager  to  have  him  go.  The  people  there  have  been 
quite  alone  for  three  weeks  and  with  the  passing 
forces  of  both  sides,  perhaps  they  have  had  trouble. 
They  will  rejoice  to  see  him.”  Two  weeks  later, 
February  15,  Mrs.  Evans  writes,  “Rowland  got  back 
after  two  weeks  at  Foulassi.  He  found  everything 
all  right  there.”  The  house  had  been  searched,  but 
that  did  not  matter.  What  a  reception  he  must  have 
had  with  his  Foulassi  Christians. 

However  that  journey  to  Foulassi  had  not  been 
made  without  incident,  although  in  their  account  of 
it  the  Evanses  made  no  boast,  even  in  their  intimate 
letters  home. 

What  actually  did  happen  on  that  two  weeks  jour¬ 
ney  was  as  follows,  and  is  recorded  here  for  the 
interested  reader  as  a  revelation  of  the  quiet  cour¬ 
age  and  devotion  of  a  good  pastor  to  his  task.  “Mr. 
Evans  had  with  him  a  laissez  passer  and  a  letter 
from  the  French  officer  in  command  at  Ayos,  near 
Metet,  to  the  French  colonel  then  in  charge  of  the 
government  station  at  Sangemelima,  five  miles  from 
Foulassi.  On  the  first  day  out  he  was  riding  along 
on  his  bicycle,  when  suddenly  at  the  turn  of  the  road 
he  ran  upon  a  company  of  soldiers  with  no  white 
officers.  Of  course  they  trained  their  guns  on  him 
while  their  commander  asked  in  pidgin  English, 
“You  be  German?”  “No,  I  be  American.”  “You 
be  English?”  “No,  I  be  American.”  Here  some¬ 
one  interposed  that  he  couldn’t  be  English  because 
the  English  all  wore  shorts,  which  was  true.  “Then 
what  be  American?”  Mr.  Evans  had  all  the  time 
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been  presenting  his  laissez  passer  and  showing  his 
letter,  but  the  black  officer  could  not  read  so  he  ig¬ 
nored  them.  Just  then  one  of  the  carriers  in  the 
soldier  company  came  up  to  the  officer  and  said  he 
knew  who  Mr.  Evans  was.  It  turned  out  that  he 
was  one  of  the  mission  schoolboys  at  Yebekolo, 
ninety  miles  beyond  Metet  and  had  known  Mr. 
Evans  there.  He  managed  to  satisfy  the  officer  who 
rather  grudgingly  let  Mr.  Evans  pass.  They  were 
French  soldiers  but  a  mixed  lot  and  no  Bulu,  of 
course. 

“The  next  morning  Mr.  Evans  left  Nkuma  Ajap, 
the  communion  point  midway  between  Metet  and 
Foulassi,  and  soon  came  into  a  town  where  a  large 
company  of  Belgian  soldiers  (Congo) had  been  quar¬ 
tered  for  the  night.  Their  guns  were  stacked  in  the 
street  and  they  did  not  have  their  ammunition,  so  it 
was  a  grand  scramble  when  this  strange  white  man 
appeared.  Mr.  Evans  got  off  his  wheel  and  began 
to  talk  with  them,  or  to  try  to,  and  as  the  towns¬ 
people  knew  him,  together  they  told  the  soldiers  who 
he  was  and  they  became  so  friendly  with  him  that 
far  from  treating  him  badly  they  wanted  him  to 
remain  with  them  longer,  and  when  he  insisted  on 
going  they  insisted  that  he  must  at  least  accept  a 
chicken.  He  would  have  been  glad  to  have  it  but 
had  no  way  to  carry  it  so  told  them  they  could  bring 
it  along  for  him  and  leave  it  at  the  mission  at  Fou¬ 
lassi  as  they  passed  on  their  way  to  Sangemelima. 
And  that  is  exactly  what  they  did. 

“Mr.  Evans  found  that  nothing  had  been  harmed 
at  Foulassi.  The  people  in  the  nearby  towns  were 
mostly  in  hiding  in  the  forest,  having  taken  what 
valuables  they  had  and  could  carry,  and  escaped 
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when  the  Germans  had  abandoned  Sangemelima  and 
retreated  to  Elat.  The  French  and  Belgian  troops 
began  to  appear  on  the  road.  The  natives  were 
greatly  reassured  by  Mr.  Evans’  appearance  though 
they  were  much  concerned  for  him.  It  is  worthy  of 
mention  that  Ole  Menge,  one  of  the  elders  of  the 
church  who  lived  in  the  town  nearby,  insisted  on 
sleeping  in  the  same  house  with  Mr.  Evans  that  first 
night  and  each  night  thereafter  during  his  stay.  4 4  If 
anybody  wants  to  get  you,”  he  said,  4 4 it  will  be 
across  my  dead  body.”  And  he  evidently  meant 
absolutely  that. 

4  4  The  next  morning  Mr.  Evans  started  for  Sange¬ 
melima  to  greet  the  French  officer  and  present  his 
letter.  When  he  had  gone  perhaps  a  mile,  in  the 
town  of  Meyo  he  found  a  company  of  soldiers  in  pos¬ 
session.  They  were  Senegalese  who  had  the  de¬ 
served  reputation  of  being  quite  as  willing  to  take  a 
man  dead  as  alive.”  And,  by  the  way,  there  was  a 
price  on  the  head  of  every  German  that  might  be 
captured.  The  soldiers  had  just  caught  a  native 
woman  as  Mr.  Evans  came  up  the  path.  He  stopped 
and  told  them  to  let  her  go.  There  was  a  lot  of 
palavering  because,  of  course,  they  wanted  to  know 
who  he  was  and  what  he  was  doing  and  where  he 
was  going,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  ordering 
them  to  let  the  woman  go.  At  last  they  understood 
that  he  came  from  the  mission  some  distance  away 
but  insisted  that  he  must  go  back  there  with  them 
so  they  could  search  his  house  for  weapons.  Mr. 
Evans  insisted  with  equal  strength  that  they  release 
the  woman,  which  they  did,  and  then  went  with  them 
back  to  Foulassi.  They  searched  the  house  most 
carefully ;  that  was  not  hard  to  do  for  it  was  such  a 
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little  affair,  and  they  became  very  excited  over 
empty  cartridges.  Mr.  Evans  convinced  them  that 
these  were  returned  by  his  hunter.  So  they  all 
started  with  him  as  a  prisoner  for  Sangemelima. 

They  refused  to  let  him  ride  on  his  wheel  and  he 
said  one  of  them  would  have  to  push  it  if  they  did 
not  let  him  ride.  So  that  is  the  way  they  went  to¬ 
gether  to  the  government  post.  When  they  were 
near  it,  even  within  sight,  they  all  decided  to  stop  at 
the  river  for  a  bath,  leaving  one  man  to  guard  Mr. 
Evans.  He  insisted  quietly  on  going  over  to  the 
shade  under  the  big  trees  and  here  he  waited  while 
they  cooled  off  in  the  water.  It  was  nearly  noon  and 
he  was  very  warm  too.  At  last  they  were  ready  to 
deliver  up  their  4  ‘  German  ’  ’,  as  they  thought  he  was, 
and  marched  him  up  to  the  government  hill,  going 
first  on  through  the  soldiers’  quarters  and  proudly 
displaying  him  as  their  captive,  and  at  last  taking 
him  up  to  the  government  house,  where  he  had  so 
often  been  in  previous  days  a  guest  of  the  German 
commander  and  his  wife.  When  the  French  colonel 
examined  his  passport  and  read  the  letter,  he  in¬ 
vited  Mr.  Evans  in  to  dinner,  and  he  graciously 
accepted  while  the  soldiers  looked  on  open-mouthed. 
And  so  what  might  have  turned  out  another  of  the 
war’s  tragedies  ended  in  peace.” 

AT  EFULAN 

The  Efulan  station  had  been  closed  and  the  Mis¬ 
sion  ordered  to  leave  by  German  authority  on  Sep¬ 
tember  26,  1915.  “Many  of  our  Bible  readers  were 
also  called  in  at  that  time  and  for  a  period  of  four 
months  it  remained  closed.”  “A  goodly  number  of 
the  Christians  fell  because  of  the  temptations  of  the 
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times,”  adds  the  report.  “But  the  marvel  was  that 
more  of  them  did  not  fall  when  we  consider  that  the 
missionaries  were  taken  away  from  them  for  such 
a  long  and  trying  time.  ’  ’ 

It  was  not  until  February  of  the  following  year, 
1916,  that  the  mission  was  able  to  send  a  doctor  and 
his  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weber,  to  reopen  the  hos¬ 
pital  work  at  Efulan  and  do  what  they  could  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  field. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans  had  been  eager  to  be  returned 
to  their  old  station,  but  there  were  reasons  to  the 
contrary  that  seemed  to  weigh  with  the  executive 
committee,  especially  the  great  need  of  Efulan  for  a 
minister  to  re-establish  the  work.  So  they  were  sent 
to  Efulan.  They  arrived  early  in  March  to  remain 
for  a  year. 

They  were  soon  at  least  comfortably  housed.  The 
censorship  was  raised  on  correspondence  with  the 
homeland.  The  roads  were  soon  opened  again  for 
the  freer  passage  of  food  supplies,  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  for  Efulan  is  in  the  midst  of 
heavy  timber  land,  yielded  a  ready  supply  of  game. 

We  soon  find  Mr.  Evans  busily  engaged  in  re¬ 
pairing  the  breaches.  The  Christian  natives  re¬ 
turned  to  their  accustomed  ways,  the  little  schools 
were  opened,  and  crowds  began  to  gather  again  for 
public  services.  Twenty-six  native  evangelists,  who 
had  been  away  for  a  brief  period  for  special  training 
at  the  school  for  evangelists  at  Lolodorf,  returned 
and  were  sent  out  to  as  many  village  chapels  in  the 
Efulan  field.  Mrs.  Evans  gathers  a  group  of  women 
and  gives  them  weekly  instruction. 

Then  on  July  5,  Rowland  Evans,  Jr.,  came  to  en¬ 
rich  the  life  of  the  little  home.  The  coming  of  the 
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little  white  baby  afforded  great  delight  to  the  na¬ 
tives  as  well. 

Was  it  the  coming  of  “Bright  Eyes”  into  their 
own  home  that  made  the  missionary  and  his  wife 
more  tender  and  solicitous  for  the  care  of  all  the 
children  of  the  parish?  At  any  rate,  they  launched 
a  new  departure  in  the  teaching  of  the  little  ones. 
The  new  charts  and  pictures  were  used  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  lesson,  and  as  far  as  possible,  the  more 
modern  methods  were  introduced. 

“We  want  to  tell  you  about  the  new  primary  de¬ 
partment  which  was  started.  This  morning  there 
were  120  present  and  there  will  be  more  coming  I 
think.  Some  of  the  kiddies  are  pretty  large  for  ten 
years  of  age,  but  most  of  them  are  between  four  and 
eight  years.”  And  again,  “Today  was  the  12th 
session  of  our  primary  department.  There  were 
166  kiddies.  By  this  time  everything  runs 
smoothly.” 

At  first  there  were  only  three  children’s  songs  in 
the  Bulu  hymn  book — “Jesus  Loves  Me,”  “When 
He  Cometh  to  Make  Up  His  Jewels,”  and  “God  Is 
Love.”  We  have  now  added  two  more,  “Thank 
Him,  Thank  Him,  All  Ye  Little  Children”  and  “Do 
You  Know  How  Many  Stars?”  These  were  new 
translations  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans.  “By  Christ¬ 
mas  we  hope  to  have  another  hymn,  ‘Christ  Was 
Once  a  Little  Baby’.” 

The  pastor  and  his  wife  had  the  joy  of  closing 
their  year’s  ministry  at  Efulan  with  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  enthusiastic  services  hitherto  held 
at  the  station.  The  work  in  all  its  phases  has  taken 
on  new  life  and  been  re-established.  The  way  was 
clear  for  what  proved  to  be  one  of  the  great  awaken- 
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ings  of  Efulan,  when,  as  Dr.  Weber  writes,  “In  1917 
Mvondo  Ngbwa  died.  (This  was  one  of  the  splendid 
native  Christians  whose  life  and  death  had  made 
such  a  profound  impression.)  The  flood  broke.  The 
campaign  of  personal  workers’  evangelism,  famed 
throughout  the  entire  Cameroun,  was  launched, 
which  was  so  manifestly  blessed  of  the  Spirit.” 

“We  had  a  big  day  here  Sunday,”  writes  Mrs. 
Evans,  “the  largest  crowd  ever  at  Efulan,  I  think, 
2,761  present.  The  men’s  choir  sang  and  how  they 
did  sing.  The  church  seats  only  1,200  when  it  is 
packed.  You  may  imagine  where  the  others  were — 
all  around  the  outside  of  the  church,  under  the  trees, 
down  on  the  roadway,  down  the  hill,  under  the  dis¬ 
pensary  and  doctor’s  house.  Mr.  Evans  had  built 
a  temporary  platform  across  several  benches  at  the 
side  of  the  church  and  could  thus  be  seen  and  heard 
by  all.  It  was  a  great  service  and  promised  well 
for  the  future.  The  order  and  attention  were  ex¬ 
cellent.  Not  once  during  the  entire  two  hours’  serv¬ 
ice  did  the  preacher  have  to  call  for  order  or  atten¬ 
tion.  At  the  close  of  the  service  he  baptized  35 
adults  and  13  children  and  then  in  the  afternoon 
they  had  their  communion  service  with  fully  a  thou¬ 
sand  sharing  in  the  privilege.” 


“They  shall  walk  and  not  faint.” — Is.  40:31. 

— “It  is  the  generous  Spirit,  who,  when  brought 
Among  the  tasks  of  real  life,  hath  wrought 
Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  boyish  thought; 
Whose  high  endeavors  are  an  inward  light 
That  makes  the  path  before  him  always  bright.’’ 

The  Happy  Warrior;  Wordsworth. 
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ELAT 

HS  Mr.  Evans  returns  to  Africa  for  the  third 
time  he  is  forty  years  of  age,  a  man  of  family, 
wife  and  two  children.  The  second  son,  Robert 
Philip,  was  born  February  21,  1918,  in  Baltimore, 
during  their  furlough  at  home.  He  is  in  the  prime 
of  life.  The  heavenly  visions  of  youth  have  been 
seen  and  obeyed.  The  zest  of  adventure  must  give 
place  to  the  courage  of  persistence.  The  days  of 
apprenticeship  are  over.  The  strange  language  has 
been  mastered.  The  glamour  of  pioneering,  we  can 
well  imagine,  has  quite  worn  off.  “He  has  risen  on 
wings  as  an  eagle.  ”  It  now  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  he  can  “run  and  not  be  weary.”  The  real 
test  of  life,  we  are  told,  comes  in  the  middle  years. 
Can  he  carry  the  zeal  of  the  morning  into  the  heat 
and  glare  and  drudgery  of  noon-day?  That  he  often 
felt  that  such  a  test  was  upon  him  is  evident  from 
a  phrase  that  appears  frequently  in  the  letters  of 
that  period  —  “no  big  things  but  much  detail.” 

Be  sure,  however,  a  wise  Providence  shapes  his 
course.  It  is  significant  of  a  growing  confidence  im¬ 
posed  in  this  servant  by  the  Mission,  that  it  should 
order  his  powers  to  mature  for  the  next  seven  years 
under  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  three  great  cen¬ 
tral  stations,  Elat,  Efulan,  Foulassi.  Elat  was  the 
premier  of  the  group,  and  center  of  the  Cameroon 
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Mission.  Efulan  was  the  mother,  whence  first 
sounded  forth  the  Word  into  all  that  region.  Fou- 
lassi,  by  reason  of  being  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans’  first 
home,  must  have  been  in  a  peculiar  sense  their  own 
heritage. 

February  6,  1919,  they  reached  Elat.  Dr.  Wheeler 
says,  “The  largest  Presbyterian  church  in  the  world 
was  for  a  number  of  years  not  in  America  but  in 
Africa.  This  church  with  a  membership  of  upward 
of  7,000  was  in  Elat.  For  various  reasons  the  claim 
to  premier  size  can  no  longer  be  made,  but  activities 
of  the  Elat  station  justify  the  statement  that,  con¬ 
sidering  the  number  of  missionaries  and  the  equip¬ 
ment,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  fruitful  mission¬ 
ary  services  in  the  whole  world  is  here  being  ren¬ 
dered. 

“Practically  every  branch  of  missionary  service 
is  exemplified  at  Elat:  there  is  the  educational  work 
in  the  native  idiom  and  in  the  French,  both  for  boys 
and  girls;  there  is  the  medical  work  in  the  hospital 
and  leper  colony;  there  is  the  work  of  creation  and 
printing  of  Christian  literature  at  the  Halsey  Me¬ 
morial  Press;  there  is  the  industrial  work  carried 
on  by  the  Frank  James  Industrial  School.  The  Elat 
Church  with  a  membership  of  1,700  is  the  central 
church  in  a  region  which  includes  a  membership  of 
5,000  and  an  average  Sunday  church  attendance 
during  1927  of  14,500.” 

Mr.  Evans,  writing  soon  after  his  arrival  on  the 
field,  says,  “There  are  a  good  many  of  us  at  Elat. 
Mr.  Hope  has  charge  of  the  Industrial  work,  Mr. 
Cozzens  of  the  Industrial  School,  Mr.  Carr  is  the 
teacher  of  the  evangelists,  Dr.  Johnson  has  the  med¬ 
ical  work,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vernet  have  the  French 
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school,  Mrs.  McCleary  has  the  Bulu  school,  Mr. 
Bradford  runs  the  printing  press,  Mr.  Gault  and  I 
have  charge  of  the  church  work.  ’  ’ 

That  church  work  was  no  sinecure.  The  very  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  Elat  area  seems  staggering  to  min¬ 
isters  in  the  homeland,  accustomed  to  church  par¬ 
ishes.  4 ‘Elat  is  a  parish  of  80,000  people,  10,000 
square  miles,  no  other  Protestant  church.  The  field 
is  ours  and  the  responsibility  is  ours.” 

Then  writing  a  few  years  later  he  could  add,  “We 
are  not  overchurched  nor  are  we  underchurched. 
There  is  a  chapel  for  the  entire  80,000  population, 
not  many  being  more  than  an  hour  from  church. 
We  have  eighty-five  of  these  chapels  grouped  under 
eight  organized  churches  and  ninety-three  resident 
native  Bible  readers  in  charge  of  the  chapels.  Every 
Sunday  finds  15,000  and  more  in  the  little  chapels 
of  the  Elat  district.  At  Elat  station  alone  more 
than  2,000  men,  women,  children,  and  crying  babies 
gather  every  Sunday;  2,000  people  wait  for  two 
hours  in  a  Sunday-school  and  church  service,  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  Word — a  good  opportunity .”  Yes,  in¬ 
deed,  but  can  he  measure  up  to  it! 

In  going  to  Elat  Mr.  Evans  followed  one  of  the 
great  names  of  our  African  mission,  William  M. 
Dager,  the  beloved  and  preeminent  evangelist,  who 
passed  to  his  reward  in  1916.  Mr.  Dager  had  been 
in  charge  of  Elat  for  ten  years  or  more,  and  it  was 
during  that  period  that  the  astounding  growth  of 
our  mission  began  and  the  Elat  church  became  one 
of  the  best  known  Presbyterian  churches  in  the 
world.  As  many  as  a  thousand  had  been  baptized 
by  him  in  a  single  year.  Mr.  Dager  had  been  a  pio- 
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neer  in  the  training  of  young  native  Christians  for 
the  ministry. 

In  the  division  of  responsibilities  for  church  work 
in  the  entire  Elat  area,  with  Mr.  Gault,  Mr.  Evans 
is  given  the  charge  of  the  Elat  church  itself  and  of 
three  other  churches,  Mejap-Mebae,  Sak,  and  Biba, 
and  in  connection  with  them  ten  communion  points. 

In  a  letter  dated  June  25  of  this  year  he  writes, 
“I  have  been  very  busy  and  have  traveled  quite  a 
lot.  I  have  held  session  meetings  for  52  days  since 
March  of  eight  hours  each.  Arrived  at  Elat,  Feb¬ 
ruary  6,  and  since  that  time  I  have  baptized  on  an 
average  four  adults  and  one  child  for  every  day 
and  have  held  between  fifty  and  sixty  public  meet¬ 
ings.  The  session  work  is  very  tiring  here.  There 
are  so  many  palavers  these  days  that  one  becomes 
tired  of  them  and  physically  tired  of  attentive  lis¬ 
tening.  While  the  work  has  been  hard  on  me,  it 
has  been  harder  on  Bertha  (Mrs.  Evans).  Besides 
the  care  of  the  home  with  the  two  growing  boys,  for 
the  last  ten  weeks  she  has  had  the  girls’  school  under 
her  care  and  there  are  190  girls  in  that  school.  She 
also  supervises  some  schools  for  women  in  the 
nearby  towns.” 

In  a  letter  dated  August  10,  he  observes,  “This 
has  been  a  gloomy  Sunday  afternoon,  dark  and 
rainy.  Had  an  attendance  at  church  of  about  1,300. 
There  is  plenty  of  work  here  at  Elat  as  at  all  other 
stations.  I  have  made  one  round  of  communion 
points  (there  were  ten  of  them)  since  being  here 
and  have  had  two  communion  services  at  Elat.  I 
have  baptized  610  adults  and  91  children  since  com¬ 
ing.  We  are  having  all  the  work  Mr.  Gault  and  I 
can  do.  Each  of  us  is  away  from  the  station  almost 
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half  the  time.  In  two  weeks  I  will  again  start  on  a 
round  of  communions  and  that  will  take  eight  con¬ 
tinuous  Sundays.” 

“  While  at  home  we  endeavor  to  keep  open  house 
for  any  that  might  need  help.”  Many,  very  many 
needed  help  during  that  period  of  change  and  much 
sickness.  During  the  first  part  of  that  year  as  many 
as  one-fifth  of  the  population  in  certain  areas  had 
succumbed  to  the  ravages  of  influenza. 

In  his  report  summing  up  the  experiences  of  the 
year,  Mr.  Evans  observed  that  it  had  been  a  year 
of  testing.  Many  had  fallen  away.  Discipline,  how¬ 
ever,  had  been  firm  and  tolerant. 

One  phase  of  the  pastor’s  care  of  his  flock  seemed 
to  grip  him  especially,  that  was  the  native  workers. 
He  reports  with  evident  satisfaction,  “Twenty-five 
young  men  of  Elat  are  students  for  the  ministry. 
Twelve  of  them  have  been  in  the  theological  class 
at  Foulassi  and  MacLean  during  the  year.” 

Another  class  evokes  his  attention:  “There  is  in 
Elat  a  school  for  evangelists.  It  is  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Carr  and  is  nearing  the  completion  of  its 
second  year.  In  the  first  class  of  this  school  there 
are  125  men,  in  the  second  class  129,  and  in  the 
third  class  107.  These  men  receive  instruction  in 
Biblical  doctrine,  homiletics,  studies  in  Acts,  Ro¬ 
mans,  Galatians  and  Old  Testament  history.”  Now, 
it  had  fallen  to  Mr.  Evans’  lot  that  he  should  teach 
Old  Testament  history  in  this  school  for  evangelists 
for  six  weeks. 

FOULASSI 

The  year  1919  was  given  to  Elat.  The  two  fol- 
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lowing  years  1920  and  1921  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans 
were  stationed  at  Foulassi. 

The  reader  has  already  become  acquainted  with 
Foulassi  as  a  great  outstation,  the  scene  of  their 
labor  during  the  war  period  and  their  first  home. 
The  work  here  had  developed  so  rapidly,  the  crowds 
had  increased  so  steadily  that  in  1916,  after  three 
years  as  an  outstation,  Foulassi  became  a  regular 
station  of  the  Cameroun  Mission.  It  was  itself  the 
center  of  a  vast  parish  of  66,000  people  extending 
over  an  area  of  12,000  square  miles.  Who  said  that 
circuit  riding  days  were  over  in  that  parish!  Within 
a  few  years  there  were  twelve  communion  points  to 
visit  three  times  a  year  and  a  distance  of  500  miles 
to  be  covered  with  bicycle  or  on  foot  in  reaching 
them  by  the  pastor  of  the  Foulassi  church. 

Mr.  Evans  shared  the  responsibility  for  this  field 
with  one  other  white  missionary.  He  has  at  first 
under  his  charge  more  than  115  native  evangelists 
and  55  teachers  and  all  the  village  schools.  There 
are  six  churches  also  and  a  boarding  school  for  girls. 

Within  two  weeks  after  his  arrival  he  calls  in  the 
55  teachers  and  assigns  them  to  various  bush 
schools,  while  after  three  months  they  are  called 
back  and  their  accounts  settled  and  they  are  sent  out 
again  to  other  stations  for  a  second  term  of  eleven 
weeks. 

“The  evangelistic  work  of  the  station  is  rather 
discouraging  at  times.  There  has  been  a  falling 
away  in  attendance.  The  spirit  of  unrest  has  even 
reached  this  region.  The  people  are  not  so  stable 
and  reliable  and  faithful  as  they  were  before  the 
war.  They  give  themselves  over  to  excesses  much 
more  than  ever  before  and  have  a  tendency  to  think 
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that  everybody  is  trying  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  work  here  as  it  was  at  the  earlier 
period.”  But  this  pastor  evidently  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
quered  by  conditions.  He  is  able  to  report,  before 
the  close  of  the  first  year,  that  there  are  evidences 
that  the  people  are  regaining  their  spiritual  equi¬ 
librium.  890  adults  he  baptized  and  257  infants. 

His  field,  however,  is  the  entire  parish  and  he 
must  press  out  to  the  distant  places,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  his  wife  is  the  only  white  woman 
on  the  station  for  a  season.  He  must  carry  the  Holy 
War  into  the  enemy’s  country.  A  new  outstation  is 
located  at  Mvan,  seventy  miles  from  Foulassi,  and 
a  large  number  of  new  preaching  points  are  estab¬ 
lished. 

In  a  letter  written  in  April  of  this  year  he  says, 
1 ‘  Bertha  is  the  only  white  woman  in  the  region,  the 
nearest  being  fifty  miles  away  and  the  nearest  doctor 
125  miles,  but  she  is  a  brave  woman,  that  wife  of 
mine.  Not  once  has  she  stood  in  the  way  of  my 
going.  ’ 9 

“I  am  now,”  he  adds,  “out  on  an  itinerating  trip, 
125  miles  from  home  tonight.  I  have  been  away 
over  a  week  and  have  traveled  190  miles  on  my 
wheel.  I  will  be  out  nine  more  days.  ’  ’ 

He  is  in  new  territory  seeking  new  conquests  for 
his  Lord.  “These  are  the  Fan  people  with  their 
customs  a  little  different  from  the  Bulu  but  their 
language  almost  the  same.  Yesterday  I  visited  a 
town  of  dwarfs  near  here.  They  are  only  five  feet 
tall,  lithe  and  sturdy.  They  live  most  of  the  time 
in  the  dense  jungle,  in  fact  they  shun  the  habita¬ 
tions  of  other  tribes.  Their  town  is  near  the  Fan 
town  but  they  do  not  mix.  They  are  willing  slaves 
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of  the  headmen  of  other  tribes,  to  whom  they  attach 
themselves.  ” 

It  was  during  this  trip  that  he  pushed  in  as  far 
as  the  Ako’ofem  district,  traveling  350  miles  in 
three  weeks.  At  this  time  also  he  located  a  new 
communion  center  at  Mvan,  which  he  definitely 
opened  and  organized  on  a  later  tour  which  he  made 
with  Mrs.  Evans  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 

His  heart  is,  however,  burdened  with  the  unfin¬ 
ished  task.  “For,”  he  cries,  “the  field  is  so  large 
and  the  distances  so  great  that  there  is  no  possi¬ 
bility  to  thoroughly  cover  the  field  with  the  present 
force.  We  have  twenty  Bible  readers  located  120 
miles  from  the  station.” 

In  the  month  of  August  Mr.  Evans  took  Mrs. 
Evans,  and  because  the  two  children  were  small  they 
had  to  be  included,  on  an  extensive  tour  of  the  dis¬ 
tant  places  of  his  parish.  We  are  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Evans’  interesting  travel  letter  which  gives 
an  intimate  insight  into  their  labors  on  this  trip. 
The  following  paragraphs  are  quoted  from  the 
travel  letter: 

“We  left  Foulassi  on  a  bright  Monday  morning; 
Daddy  Rowland  on  his  bicycle,  the  two  kiddies  in 
their  beds,  and  Miss  McGilliard  and  I  in  our  bush 
chairs.”  (It  is  well  to  note  that  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  country  through  which  they  were  to  travel 
they  had  to  depend  entirely  upon  man  cartage.) 
“Our  caravan  proceeded  toward  the  East.  We  had 
about  twenty-seven  carriers;  three  for  each  of  our 
chairs  and  each  of  the  children’s  beds,  three  carry¬ 
ing  the  tin  trunks  with  bedding,  clothing,  etc.,  two 
carrying  cots,  one  the  folding  chairs,  table  and  buck¬ 
ets,  one  the  cooking  utensils,  one  with  the  ‘chopbox’, 


Mr.  Evans 

and  bicycle — many,  many  miles. 


The  Bush  Chair — Mrs.  Evans  Itinerating 
The  trip  to  Endenge,  Mvan,  Oko’ofen 
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table,  dishes,  and  food,  two  with  tin  hampers  and 
miscellaneous  articles,  two  with  extra  boxes  of  food, 
one  with  the  folding  organ  and  a  basket  of  potatoes. 
Most  of  them  were  boys  we  knew  well  which  insured 
a  pleasant  caravan.” 

They  stopped  each  night  at  some  village  where  a 
native  evangelist  or  teacher  was  established.  Gen¬ 
erally  they  had  some  sort  of  public  meeting  or  con¬ 
ference.  The  little  organ  was  always  in  evidence. 
And  then  they  had  a  free  and  cheering  chat  with  the 
man  in  charge. 

By  Thursday  they  had  reached  Endenge  where 
they  were  to  hold  services  for  three  days.  “The 
house  built  for  the  white  man  who  comes  to  hold 
communion  services  is  large  and  comfortable.  There 
is  seldom  a  moment  that  we  are  alone.  Someone  is 
in  with  a  question  or  just  to  stand  and  look  at  us. 
On  Friday  morning  I  had  a  meeting  for  the  women. 
About  one  hundred  were  present.  And  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  each  day  Rowland  has  a  preparatory  service 
with  large  attendance.  The  little  organ  is  always  in 
use.  On  Sunday  the  big  service  was  held.  There 
were  many  guests  at  this  communion  point.  Some 
of  them  had  walked  sixty  miles  to  be  here.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  at  the  baptism  service  in  the 
morning;  47  were  baptized;  and  then  an  equally 
well  attended  service  in  the  afternoon.” 

After  passing  through  a  dense  and  quite  uninhab¬ 
ited  virgin  forest  full  of  verdure  new  to  them, 
strange  birds  and  animals  and  especially  bugs  of  all 
kinds,  they  entered  what  is  known  as  the  Fang  ter¬ 
ritory.  Their  destination  for  the  second  week-end 
•/ 

is  Jop.  Here  we  note  the  pioneer’s  passion  for  ex¬ 
tending  the  cords  of  the  Kingdom. 
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“Wlien  we  got  to  Jop  we  found  the  evangelist,  a 
boy  from  our  own  town,  and  his  wife,  whom  we  also 
knew,  ready  for  us  with  the  house,  theirs,  nicely 
cleaned  and  supplied  with  bunches  of  bananas.  I 
walked  with  Rowland  back  about  a  mile  to  the  site 
which  he  would  advocate  as  the  best  one  for  a  new 
station  if  the  Mission  will  agree  to  send  a  missionary 
there  for  permanent  residence.  It  is  a  very  fine 
place,  high,  broad,  well  located,  and  we  hope  we  may 
soon  see  the  time  when  a  missionary  can  come,  for 
the  people  surely  need  him. 

“We  questioned  Medu’u,  the  evangelist,  and  his 
wife  about  the  people  as  we  sat  out  in  the  moonlight 
that  evening.  Rowland  has  been  through  the  region 
before  but  it  is  new  to  me  and  I  was  glad  to  crystal¬ 
lize  some  of  the  impressions  I  had  been  getting 
about  these  Fang  people.”  The  distressing  condi¬ 
tion,  especially  of  the  women  without  the  Gospel, 
burdened  the  hearts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans.  “Evan¬ 
gelists  tell  us  the  women  are  really  as  timid  as  they 
seem  and  it  is  because  they  are  afraid.  They  are  at 
the  stage  now  which  the  Bulu  have  in  many  places 
at  least  outgrown.  The  Fang  men  are  hard  masters, 
though  they,  in  turn,  cringe  before  those  who  have 
real  authority  over  them.  The  women  are  truly 
their  slaves  and  entirely  at  their  beck  and  call,  with¬ 
out  any  of  the  freedom  which  Bulu  women  possess 
in  these  days.  If  a  Fang  woman  confesses  Christ, 
her  husband  may  not  openly  object,  but  soon  he  will 
suggest  that  he  and  she  go  camping  and  she  must 
agree.  Then  when  he  has  her  off  in  the  forest  by 
herself,  he  will  beat  her  dreadfully  and  threaten  her 
with  all  manner  of  evil  if  she  tells  what  he  has  done. 
That  treatment  is  common  not  only  for  the  confes- 
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sion  of  Christ  but  for  other  things  and  it  explains 
the  cowardly  appearance  and  manner  of  the  women. 
It  also  explains  the  many  maimed  bodies  which  one 
sees.  So  many  are  lame  or  eyeless  or  with  withered 
limb  or  other  ugly  deformity.  I  was  shocked  at  the 
unfortunates  that  we  saw  during  the  two  weeks  in 
the  Fang  country. 

“  There  is  a  great  deal  of  disease  among  the  Fang, 
communicable  diseases  for  which  there  is  no  cure 
but  the  white  man’s  medicine.  But  that  is  so  scarce 
and  so  expensive  and  sometimes,  as  now,  we  don’t 
have  any  of  it  even  at  Foulassi,  if  they  did  walk  the 
120  miles  necessary  to  buy  it. 

4  4  In  Bulu  land  if  a  man  has  more  than  one  wife  he 
usually  builds  a  house  for  each  one  in  these  days, 
but  in  the  Fang  country  they  still  live  in  one  house, 
that  the  man  may  keep  all  his  wealth  under  one  roof. 
Probably  the  greatest  evil  among  them  is  that  they 
still  have  the  custom  of  giving  their  little  girls  in 
marriage  while  very  young.  Medu’u  says,  and 
everything  else  that  we  heard  bears  him  out,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  little  girl  among  them  who  has 
not  been  sent  away  to  a  marriage  and  is  living  in 
the  house  with  her  husband’s  other  wives.  The 
evangelist  tells  us,  and  the  testimony  of  the  head 
men  everywhere  is  the  same,  that  it  is  only  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Mission  and  its  evangelists  that  keeps 
down  this  practice  of  child  marriage  and  other  evils. 
Certainly  there  is  a  great  need  among  the  Fang  for 
the  help  that  we  can  bring  them.  It  seems  that  we 
must  do  it.  If  only  we  were  not  so  short  of  men.” 

But  what  of  the  Sunday  at  Jop  among  the  Fang 
people?  “The  little  church  was  crowded  and  the 
walls  lined  with  those  who  stood  outside  looking  in.” 
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Another  week  of  heavy  traveling  through  the  jun¬ 
gle  and  they  arrived  on  Thursday  for  a  communion 
season  at  Mvan. 

“At  Mvan  a  new  house  had  been  built  for  our 
occupancy.  It  was  very  small  but  at  least  clean. 
Everyone  was  very  kind.  Rowland  had  the  usual 
preparatory  services.  I  had  a  meeting  on  Saturday 
morning,  with  one  hundred  women  present.  Our 
supplies  were  running  low  so  the  children  had  to  go 
without  milk.  But  the  most  inconvenient  thing  was 
that  the  ngon  juice  for  communion  had  not  come. 
We  decided  we  would  have  to  use  banana  juice.  It 
served  very  well. 

“On  Sunday  morning  there  was  a  large  attend¬ 
ance  to  initiate  the  establishment  of  a  new  commu¬ 
nion  point  at  Mvan.  We  counted  fifteen  head  men 
and  there  were  doubtless  many  more.  948  people 
were  present.  Five  adults  and  four  babies  were 
baptized.  The  services  morning  and  afternoon  were 
impressive.  We  were  very  glad  that  we  could  be 
there  for  the  work  is  going  to  grow  in  this  region 
and  this  new  departure  will  give  it  a  new  impetus/ 9 

Another  Sunday  and  communion  season  is  given 
to  Minkan  and  then  home,  after  four  weeks  tour  of 
one  section  of  the  great  parish. 

“We  had  come  a  long  way  on  this  tour,  250  miles. 
We  had  been  to  Endenge  and  Ako’ofem  and  Mvan. 
We  had  been  in  the  Fang  country,  through  forests 
and  towns.  We  had  seen  beautiful  trees  and  flowers. 
We  had  seen  the  tracks  of  many  animals,  elephants, 
wild  cattle  and  pigs,  down  to  the  very  tiniest  ante¬ 
lope  no  larger  than  a  cat.  We  had  seen  gardens  and 
streams.  We  had  talked  with  many  people.  We  had 
held  thirty  meetings.  We  had  eaten  lots  of  native 
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food  and  we  liad  enjoyed  it  all.  When  we  reached 
Fonlassi  all  my  school  girls  lined  along  the  path,  for 
school  was  just  over,  and  they  looked  so  good  to  me 
and  seemed  glad  to  see  us.  When  we  came  to  the 
house  we  found  it  all  newly  scrubbed,  even  to  flowers 
in  all  the  vases  and  dinner  ready.  We  were  more 
than  sure  that  there  was  no  place  like  home.” 

The  second  year  at  Foulassi ,  many  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  first  seemed  to  have  yielded  and  healthy 
progress  was  evident.  The  Mission  was  gladdened 
by  the  coming  of  recruits;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neely,  new 
people,  having  jnst  arrived.  ‘  ‘  They  seem  very  pleas¬ 
ing.  They  have  been  boarding  with  us  for  a  time 
but  next  week  they  will  start  housekeeping.  We  are 
a  force  of  six  at  the  station  now  (April,  1921).” 
Mr.  Evans  looks  after  the  regular  activities  of  three 
churches,  Foulassi,  Monoko,  and  Nkum  A  jap,  and  he 
has  oversight  of  the  village  schools,  for  these  par¬ 
ishes,  and  for  a  time  he  has  care  also  of  the  French 
schools  and  general  charge  of  the  station. 

Of  the  village  schools  our  missionary  is  able  to 
report,  “The  work  has  been  going  on  nicely.  Just 
today  I  figured  out  the  school  attendance  in  my 
section  of  the  field.  There  are  39  schools  with  an 
enrollment  of  3,000.  There  are  79  other  village 
schools.  About  8,000  attend  school  in  the  Foulassi 
field,  that  is  perhaps  1500  more  than  last  year.” 

These  schools  are,  of  course,  very  primitive  in 
equipment  and  teacherage  but  when  one  remembers 
that  the  entire  educational  work  is  under  the  sole 
care  of  the  Mission,  that  the  main  text  book  is  the 
Bible  or  such  portions  as  have  as  yet  been  trans¬ 
lated,  that  religious  instruction  is  the  major  empha¬ 
sis,  we  begin  to  understand  how  vital  are  his  re- 
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sponsibilities  and  how  splendid  the  opportunity  for 
the  missionary  is  his  care  of  the  little  village  schools. 

“The  French  attempted  to  close  the  village 
schools,  ”  writes  Mr.  Evans.  Volumes  might  be 
written  about  French  colonial  practice  during  the 
years.  It  had  been  the  time-honored  policy  of  the 
French  government  to  deny  the  establishment  of 
native  vernacular  schools  in  her  African  posses¬ 
sions.  That  rule  had  been  rigidly  adhered  to  and 
had  been  the  principal  barrier  against  our  Protest¬ 
ant  Mission  gaining  a  foothold  in  the  Interior  of 
West  Africa.  For  sixty  years  our  mission  had 
waited  along  the  coast,  knowing  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  enter  without  schools  for  natives  in  their 
own  language.  Finally  when  the  time  came  for 
Dr.  Good  to  venture  on  that  memorable  trip  in  ’93 
into  the  Interior,  he  broke  in  by  way  of  Cameroun, 
a  German  colony.  As  spoils  of  war  the  French  were 
given  the  mandate  supervision  of  that  territory. 
“The  French  attempted  to  close  the  village  schools, 
but  they  were  not  successful.”  And  so  our  Protest¬ 
ant  missionary  continues  his  care  of  the  bush 
schools. 

In  his  burden  for  souls  he  notes  that  “the  Mission 
does  little  to  attract  and  hold  the  children  and  so  at 
the  station  we  have  reached  out  and  attempted  to 
hold  them  through  the  primary  department  of  the 
Sunday-school  which  meets  in  a  separate  building.  ’  ’ 
This  new  departure  is  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Evans. 
She  writes,  “I  am  using  for  the  beginners’  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Sunday-school  the  regular  lessons  for 
children.  I  brought  a  set  of  discarded  large  pic¬ 
tures  with  me.  I  have  used  them  at  another  sta¬ 
tion  and  am  arranging  to  send  them  on  to  still 
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another  place.  Of  course  our  work  is  crude  here 
but  the  children  enjoy  it.  The  attendance  in  our 
department  ranges  from  50  to  85.” 

This  is  to  be  a  busy  year  of  building  activity  on 
the  Foulassi  hill.  Among  other  things  a  new  home 
is  to  be  erected  for  the  resident  missionary  and 
his  family.  A  pardonable  pride,  as  well  as  an  inter¬ 
esting  bit  of  information  about  building  methods  in 
the  African  forest  at  this  time  is  evident  from  a  let¬ 
ter  written  June,  1921.  Mr.  Evans  writes:  “In 
about  a  month  we  will  be  moving  into  our  new  home. 
It  is  to  be  a  beauty.  Mr.  Cozzens  brought  the 
sawmill  up  the  seventy  miles  from  Elat.  He  had 
patched  up  an  old  motor  which  the  Germans  had 
left  and  it  furnished  the  powrer  for  the  sawmill.  The 
motor  uses  about  ten  gallons  a  day  of  kerosene  and 
kerosene  is  about  $1.00  a  gallon,  especially  when  it 
has  to  be  carried  the  175  miles  from  the  beach.  The 
wood  must  all  be  sawed  on  the  place.  The  house 
is  built  of  the  prettiest  wood  in  Africa,  we  think,  if 
not  in  the  world.  It  is  to  be  a  large,  airy,  cool 
house  but  we  will  only  have  the  enjoyment  of  it  for 
about  six  months,  when  we  are  to  leave  on  fur¬ 
lough.” 

But  lest  anyone  should  get  the  impression  that 
the  pastor  was  losing  himself  in  the  task  of  a 
teacher,  Mr.  Evans  insists,  “It  should  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  primary  aim  of  our  whole  work  is 
the  evangelization  of  the  people  and  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  condition  of  the 
churches  in  the  various  fields  naturally  becomes  the 
barometer  of  the  mission  as  a  whole.  An  effort  has 
been  made  to  have  the  people  increase  their  gifts.” 

Again  this  year  a  new  communion  center  is  opened 
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in  the  district  and  new  territory  preoccupied  by  the 
establishment  of  many  preaching  points. 

Another  new  departure  marks  the  record  of  this 
year  at  Foulassi  which  has  a  significance  for  the 
entire  future  of  our  missionary.  By  action  of  Pres¬ 
bytery,  the  class  of  students  for  the  ministry  are 
brought  to  the  station  for  their  final  six  months 
training  by  him.  Their  course  is  to  be  rounded  out 
under  his  care  in  the  absence  of  the  veteran  teacher 
and  head  of  the  theological  school  which  had  its 
sessions  at  Lolodorf.  Dr.  Fraser  has  gone  home 
on  furlough. 

Writing  in  anticipation  of  this  event  he  says,  “The 
thing  that  will  make  it  busy  for  me  will  be  the  theo¬ 
logical  school  which  opens  here  July  18.  There  is  a 
class  of  26  young  men,  students  for  the  ministry, 
and  I  am  to  try  to  give  them  their  final  course,  the 
last  term  of  the  three  years.  I  have  a  number  of 
subjects  to  teach:  Biblical  theology,  exegesis,  theol¬ 
ogy  of  the  shorter  catechism,  Catholic  and  Protest¬ 
ant  doctrine,  native  customs.  I  will  have  my  hands 
full  but  I  feel  it  is  a  most  important  work  and  if 
I  can  prepare  them  for  licensure  at  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  presbytery  in  December  I  shall  be  very  happy, 
for  I  can  leave  behind  me  when  I  go  on  furlough 
twenty-six  trained  natives  that  can  be  placed  in 
twenty-six  different  and  important  fields.” 

His  prophecy  of  hope  was  realized.  We  are  too 
far  away  to  note  the  story  of  all  of  these  twenty-six 
men.  When  the  end  finally  came  eleven  years  later 
and  our  friend  had  to  let  his  burden  down,  one  of 
these  men,  Rev.  Emva’ana  Ngobone  stationed  at 
Nkol-Ebotan  in  the  far-away  sleeping  sickness  re¬ 
gion,  writes  a  word  of  sympathy  and  appreciation 


Mr.  Evans’  First  Class  of  Theologs  at  Foulassi,  1921. 

Emvana  Ngobone  at  left  of  Mr.  Evans 
(see  letter  page  95). 
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to  the  bereaved  wife.  “I  have  not  forgotten,’’ 
writes  Ngobone,  “the  time  when  you  and  your  hus^ 
band  taught  my  wife  and  me  the  things  of  the  Book 
of  God  at  Foulassi  in  1921.  I  still  hear  your  voices 
in  my  remembrance.  I  know  you  helped  me  to  pre¬ 
pare  to  help  in  the  work  of  the  Good  News  of  Jesus. 
Therefore  I  write  to  you  because  I  know  your  heart 
is  heavy  now  because  our  father  has  left  us  and 
gone  before.  The  day  he  went  to  his  Father  my 
wife  and  our  children  were  at  Elat.  She  tells  me 
his  going  was  something  in  which  God  showed  his 
blessing  on  the  work  which  he  did  here  in  our  land. 
Many  people  gathered,  many  again  remembered  the 
Good  News  he  had  told  them  and  many  people  again 
confessed  their  sins.  Those  who  had  followed  evil 
remembered  him  by  leaving  their  evil  ways  and 
those  who  are  the  people  of  God  remembered  him 
by  the  path  of  faith  until  death.  I  don’t  write  you 
these  matters  because  I  wish  to  burden  your  heart 
but  because  I  am  sure  that  we  have  in  his  departure 
a  thing  of  blessing.  He  has  gone  out  of  the  body 
but  his  work  goes  on.”  The  above  letter  was 
written,  of  course,  in  the  Bulu  and  Mrs.  Evans  has 
preserved  the  Bulu  idiom  in  the  translation. 

AT  EFULAN 

The  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Cameroun  has  had 
its  ups  and  downs  as  has  the  Church  in  the  home¬ 
land.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  we  have  been 
blessed  by  times  of  spiritual  quickening,  only  to  be 
followed  by  long  periods  of  distressing  indifference, 
verging  occasionally  on  actual  apostasy.  So  in 
Africa.  Following  immediately  upon  the  cessation 
of  actual  war  hostilities  in  1916,  and  even  before 
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that  date,  and  the  accompanying  entail  of  death,  suf¬ 
fering  and  confusion,  there  seemed  to  come  over 
Cameroun  a  wave  of  gratitude  to  God  for  deliver¬ 
ance  and  readiness  to  heed  the  message  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion  which  had  stood  steadfastly  and  heroically  by 
the  natives  in  their  trial.  “During  the  mass  move¬ 
ment  in  the  West  African  mission,  1914-18,  people 
were  baptized  by  the  scores  and  hundreds,  on  one 
occasion  506  at  a  single  service.’ ’ — D.  Coe  Love. 
“The  big  flood  at  Efulan  broke  in  1917.  Floods  of 
confessors  came  pouring  in  demanding  examination 
as  well  as  installment  into  the  tribe  of  God.  In  the 
Alum  outpost,  sixteen  miles  from  Efulan,  1600  new 
converts  were  enrolled  within  a  few  short  months.” 
— Dr.  H.  L.  Weber,  M.  D. 

But  this  high  tide,  however,  was  not  for  long.  The 
aftermath  of  the  war  brought  its  inevitable  revul¬ 
sion  to  things  of  the  Spirit  which  registered  its  bit¬ 
ter  effects  in  a  growing  callousness  to  the  appeals 
of  religion  and  a  disheartening  falling  away  of  thou¬ 
sands  whose  names  had  been  written  among  the  con¬ 
fessors.  The  low  ebb  in  this  retrograde  movement 
away  from  the  tribe  of  God  reached  bottom  in  the 
year  1923. 

Commenting  on  the  situation  which  confronted  the 
Mission  at  the  time,  the  veteran  missionary  Dr.  Mel¬ 
vin  Fraser  observed  that  this  discouraging  increase 
in  the  numbers  of  people  suspended  and  excommuni¬ 
cated  from  the  churches  might  be  traced  to  several 
causes.  “It  was  partly  due  to  reaction  from  large 
ingatherings  in  the  past,  partly  to  post-war  lawless¬ 
ness,  partly  to  lack  of  supervision  because  mission¬ 
aries  were  few,  partly  to  the  determination  of  the 
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Presbytery  that  the  standards  of  church  membership 
should  be  maintained  regardless  of  numbers.’ ’ 

As  if  this  were  not  enough  to  try  the  courage  and 
faith  of  our  valiant  representatives  on  this  far  away 
battlefront,  we  will  remember  that  1923  was  the  year 
of  the  great  debt  in  Foreign  Missions,  when  the 
Church  at  home  turned  the  distress  signal  of  re¬ 
trenchment  in  new  recruits  and  in  income  on  the 
African  Mission.  Just  how  this  curtailment  in  our 
gifts  to  Foreign  Missions  here  affected  them  there 
may  be  heard  in  the  cry  of  the  missionary  general 
in  the  midst  of  the  battle  over  there.  4  ‘  The  specter 
of  our  Board’s  deficit  stared  us  in  the  face.  Can 
it  be  true  that  we  must  deny  the  bread  of  life  to  the 
multitudes  on  the  East,  on  the  North  and  on  the 
South,  and  not  see  the  needed  recruits,  for  the  want 
of  a  paltry  $19,000  of  our  Lord’s  own  money  which 
groans  to  be  released?  Of  course  the  knell  does 
not  sound  good  to  us  missionaries  who  love  the  work 
and  are  here  to  do  it.” 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  situation  in  the  Mission 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans  returned  once  more  to 
Africa,  after  a  brief  rest  at  home,  in  1923.  For  the 
next  three  years  they  were  to  be  at  Efulan,  the 
mother  station.  They  have  been  here  before,  one 
of  a  group  of  several  missionaries,  in  1911  and  in 
1916.  Now  for  lack  of  men  to  carry  on  the  work 
and  the  increasing  demands  of  new  fields  opening 
in  the  Interior,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans  will  have  to 
carry  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  Efulan  station 
with  only  one  other  lady  missionary. 

The  Efulan  parish  has  a  population  of  66,000 
souls  and  extends  fifty  miles  from  north  to  south 
and  one  hundred  miles  from  east  to  west.  The 
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Efulan  church  itself  at  the  center  has  700  members 
and  there  are  five  other  organized  churches,  off¬ 
shoots  from  it,  at  Alum,  Okon,  Zingi,  Mintom  and 
Nko’olon,  with  a  large  number  of  outstations, 
preaching  points,  and  village  schools.  The  district 
has  been  systematically  churched. 

We  are  wondering  how  the  old  pastor  will  be  re¬ 
ceived.  “ People  gave  us  a  royal  welcome  for  we 
had  been  located  here  a  few  years  ago  and  they  have 
been  giving  good  cooperation  ever  since  we  came. 
We  have  many  friends  here  and  they  had  been  pray¬ 
ing  for  a  long  time  for  us  to  be  sent  back  to  them. 
We  are  happy  to  be  here.”  But  how  will  he  be  oc¬ 
cupied  under  the  lone  responsibility  of  the  entire 
parish?  “You  may  be  sure  that  we  have  a  great 
deal  of  work  to  do.  The  field  is  large  and  the 
workers  are  few.  To  do  all  the  little  detail  of  sta¬ 
tion  work  is  in  itself  quite  a  task ;  keeping  accounts, 
selling  school  supplies,  talking  palavers,  looking 
after  repairs  of  buildings  and  general  upkeep,  caring 
for  the  schoolboys’  work  and  the  dozen  or  more 
workmen,  etc.,  etc.;  then  comes  the  job  of  looking 

after  the  local  church  and  a  Sundav-school  of  700 

«/ 

divided  into  three  departments ;  the  clerical  work ; 
the  schools,  French,  Bulu,  and  adults;  then  the  out¬ 
lying  work  with  the  six  organized  churches  having  a 
membership  of  from  two  to  eight  hundred  each  and 
forty  other  chapels  with  a  catechist  in  charge,  and 
thirty-five  village  schools,  and  all  the  accounts  and 
clerical  work  to  be  attended  to.  We  are  never  short 
of  work.”  No  wonder  he  adds,  “we  are  much  de¬ 
pendent  upon  God.” 

He  will,  of  necessity,  be  away  from  home  much  of 
the  time.  It  will  be  his  duty  to  conduct  preparatory 
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and  communion  services  at  each  of  the  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  points  of  the  Efulan  field  three  times  during 
the  year  and  the  session,  of  course,  at  each  point. 
This  communion  work  alone  will  take  twenty-one 
weeks  of  strenuous  labor  away  from  home.  To  be¬ 
gin  their  work  properly  and  get  a  first-hand  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  entire  field,  we  find  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Evans  very  soon  (this  time  the  children  are  old 
enough  to  be  left  at  school  and  with  friends)  make 
one  of  their  characteristic  tours  of  the  field,  covering 
three  communion  points  and  numerous  villages  in  as 
many  weeks.  As  we  follow  them  here  and  there 
along  the  way,  through  the  pages  of  the  wife’s  travel 
letter,  we  note  that  Mr.  Evans  has  become  sort  of 
a  father-pastor-at-large  to  native  ministers  in 
charge.  Most  of  these  men  are  his  personal  friends 
and  have  been  under  his  instruction  in  previous 
years  in  one  way  or  another. 

“We  started  on  a  Friday  morning  and  by  noon  we 
were  at  Nko’olon,  forty  miles  from  Efulan,  (this  was 
on  the  main  government  road  where  rapid  travel  was 
possible)  and  only  fourteen  miles  from  the  coast. 
The  coast  people  who  are  of  the  Mabeye  tribe,  not 
the  Bulu,  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  membership 
and  adherents.  It  was  my  first  touch  with  the 
Mabeye  women  and  I  appreciated  their  friendliness 
for  I  was  a  stranger. 

“One  keeps  open  house  figuratively  as  well  as 
actually  on  such  a  trip.  There  is  hardly  a  moment 
from  early  morning  until  evening  that  the  doorway 
is  not  filled  with  eager  callers.  It  is  the  personal 
contact  which  makes  the  visit  of  value,  for  it  is  the 
only  way  in  which  the  white  woman  and  the  native 
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women  can  become  acquainted  and  influence  can  be 
exerted  in  a  personal  way. 

“In  spite  of  the  weather” — it  lias  been  raining 
furiously  all  Saturday  and  all  during  the  night  and 
all  day  Sunday — “there  was  a  splendid  attendance 
at  both  services,  over  600  at  the  morning  service. 

“The  licentiate  in  charge  of  the  work  at  Nko’olon, 
Etundi,  was  in  the  class  which  Mr.  Evans  taught 
at  Foulassi  last  year,  so  his  wife,  Minyono  was  in 
my  class  there  and  is  a  friend  of  mine.  She  is  doing 
excellent  work,  setting  a  good  example  to  the  other 
townswomen.  She  came  to  me  one  night  for  help. 
She  said  that  there  was  a  house  in  the  next  village 
in  which  three  women,  widows  of  a  man  who  had 
died  a  month  previously,  were  sitting  and  lying  in 
the  dust  and  dirt  of  the  earthen  floor  as  they  had 
been  doing  ever  since  the  husband  died.  One  of 
them  was  very  ill  but  they  were  unwilling  to  cease 
their  mourning.  She  wanted  me  to  come  and  ‘lift 
them  up’;  so  we  went  and  found  them  as  she  had 
told.  We  tried  to  comfort  their  hearts  but  one  of 
them  whispered  to  Minyono  that  they  were  not 
mourning  because  they  felt  sorrow  but  because  they 
were  afraid  of  what  the  owner  of  the  town  would  say 
if  they  ceased  to  respect  the  memory  of  his  brother. 
They  wanted  to  rise  but  were  afraid,  but  if  I  would 
assume  the  responsibility  of  publicly  lifting  them  up, 
they  would  be  blameless.”  And  so  Mrs.  Evans  took 
each  one  by  the  hand  and  lifted  them  up. 

Who  knows  how  many  millions  sit  in  darkness 
waiting  for  the  hand  of  love  and  light  to  lift  them 
up? 

Their  caravan  then  travels  for  many  miles  along 
the  coast  southward.  The  splendor  of  the  sea  and 
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its  ever-changing  charm  is  evidently  upon  them  until 
they  come  to  the  boundary  of  the  Cameroun  at  the 
Campo  River,  the  dividing  line  between  it  and  the 
Spanish  Guinea.  They  have  their  next  communion 
point  at  the  Minton  church  nearby. 

“It  was  good  to  see  Esono,  the  licentiate  in  charge 
of  the  work  of  the  Minton  church,  for  he  is  an 
old  friend  of  ours.  We  knew  him  well  at  Efulan 
eight  years  ago.”  (And  we  will  hear  of  Esono 
again  when  he  will  be  doing  a  large  work  with  Evans 
at  Elat.)  “Soon  we  were  established  in  the  house 
prepared  for  us.  It  had  only  two  rooms.  We  had 
so  many  guests  during  those  next  days,  strangers  to 
us  and  so  cordial,  so  interesting,  so  eager  to  show 
their  friendliness.  Some  of  them  wanted  advice  or 
help,  for  most  of  which  I  sent  them  to  the  session 
which  is  the  established  source  of  advice  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  court  for  all  Christian  people’s  affairs.  At 
these  communion  seasons  the  session  meets  daily 
from  8:00  A.  M.  until  noon  and  from  2  o’clock  until 
6  :00  for  the  purpose  of  examining  all  applicants  for 
promotion  or  baptism,  for  the  talking  of  palavers  of 
Christians,  and  to  give  help  and  advice  to  all  who 
need  it. 

“On  Monday  we  were  on  the  trail  again  but  this 
time  through  the  bush.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season.  We  traveled  ten  miles  that  first  day 
during  an  almost  steady  downpour,  walking  much 
of  the  way  for  the  path  is  through  the  forest;  roots 
and  stones  are  the  rule.  At  noon  we  had  reached 
the  evangelist’s  town  where  we  were  to  sleep  and 
as  the  rain  ceased  we  had  a  chance  to  dry  off.  But 
the  next  morning,  in  spite  of  our  care,  how  stiff  and 
damp  our  high,  road  shoes  were  and  how  glad  we 
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were  for  them  that  day,  for  we  all  walked  the  most 
of  the  sixteen  miles  we  covered.  The  road  was  so 
rough  that  the  boys  could  not  pull  us  in  our  chairs. 
Many,  many  places  it  was  too  narrow.  There  were 
no  bridges  over  any  of  the  numerous  streams. 
Sometimes  logs  were  laid  across.  Sometimes  they 
had  been  tied  together  to  make  a  sort  of  a  swinging 
bridge.  The  recent  rains  had  made  them  slippery 
and  more  than  once  I  lost  my  footing  and  went  knee 
deep  into  the  water,  indeed  sometimes  the  whole 
bridge  went  into  the  stream  as  we  stepped  on  it,  and 
frequently  the  boys  had  to  carry  us  across.  We 
reached  bum  at  the  end  of  the  day  too  tired  to  speak. 

“The  day  following  we  went  just  as  far,  walking 
almost  as  much,  and  this  time  through  a  drenching 
rain.  Oh,  how  wet  we  became,  so  wet  that  it  didn’t 
matter  how  much  wetter,  so  we  just  kept  on  going 
and  had  fun  about  it,  too.  Indeed,  what  didn’t  we 
enjoy  during  that  trip?  That  day  we  ferried  across 
two  swift,  deep,  and  dangerous  rivers.  Bridges  and 
paths  were  as  the  day  previous  and  we  were  glad  to 
come  to  the  end  of  that  perfect  day. 

“Before  noon  the  next  day  we  were  at  Zingi,  the 
third  communion  point,  where  a  most  cordial  wel¬ 
come  awaited  us.  Nti-Ela,  the  licentiate  in  charge 
there,  and  Bela,  his  wife,  are  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
Bela  told  me  that  the  chicken  she  brought  had  been 
raised  for  me.  Ever  since  they  heard  we  had  been 
assigned  to  Efulan,  she  had  been  keeping  that 
chicken  for  me.  No  wonder  it  tasted  good,  brought 
up  thus  by  hand.  I  had  my  first  sight  of  her  baby 
named  for  me.” 

After  thus  taking  time  to  get  a  first-hand  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  field  Mr.  Evans  at  the  end  of  six 
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months  observes,  ‘ 4  The  whole  held  seems  to  be  well 
organized  and  practically  everyone  in  the  Efnlan 
held  now  lives  within  a  comparatively  easy  reach  of 
regular  services.  The  Bible  readers  have  been 
faithful  but  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  principle 
of  serving  all  the  people  is  maintained  in  the  Ntum 
(a  large  portion  of  the  held)  among  the  constantly 
shifting  population.  ’  ’ 

A  new  feature  will  be  launched  by  this  missionary 
to  stir  up  the  entire  Christian  membership.  “Spe¬ 
cial  evangelistic  services  are  conducted  at  various 
points.  The  licentiates  in  charge  of  the  various 
churches,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  volunteer 
Christian  workers,  men  and  women,  go  to  specific 
points  in  their  respective  helds  and  conduct  inten¬ 
sive  soul-winning  campaigns  lasting  a  week. 
Preaching  services,  group  prayer  meetings  are  held 
daily,  and  almost  every  person  in  the  area  is  per¬ 
sonally  visited.  The  results  are  gratifying.  Hun¬ 
dreds  have  confessed,  many  others  encouraged  and 
strengthened  in  their  Christian  life.”  The  receding 
ebb,  so  threatening  at  the  beginning,  lias  within  a 
year  been  turned  into  a  blessed  incoming  tide. 

The  Efulan  church,  notwithstanding  the  order  to 
retrench,  undertakes  the  supply  and  support  of  two 
foreign  missionaries  of  their  own  to  be  sent  to  the 
distant  Bafia  field. 

The  year  1924 ,  according  to  the  report,  stands 
out  as  a  year  of  uninterrupted  regular  work  with  few 
disturbances,  circumstances  where  Mr.  Evans  evi¬ 
dently  was  at  his  best. 

“On  the  whole,”  he  writes  to  a  friend,  “the  work 
is  beginning  to  be  more  encouraging.  Since  the  war 
many  of  our  Christians  fell  away,  as  they  have  in 
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other  lands,  and  it  seemed  rather  discouraging. 
That  falling  away  reached  low  tide  last  year.  But 
the  tide  seems  to  be  coming  in  a  little  now,  getting 
higher.  More  people  are  confessing  this  year  and 
fewer  falling  away.  The  attendance  at  church  serv¬ 
ices  has  increased.  The  offerings  of  the  people 
have  increased.  I  have  baptized  and  received  into 
the  church  since  the  first  of  the  year  93  adults. 
There  will  be  at  least  twice  as  many  more  before 
the  year  closes.” 

And  he  writes  to  a  dear  sister,  “We  have  had  a 
very  happy  year  at  Efulan.  The  work  has  been 
moving  along  smoothly  and  encouragingly.  There 
has  been  growth  in  every  line.  Here  at  the  station 
church  work  has  been  growing  nicely  and  the  spirit 
of  the  people  is  very  good.  There  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  average  Sunday  attendance  of  about 
thirty  percent,  an  increase  in  the  offering  of  the 
people  of  25  percent.  Two  weeks  ago  we  returned 
from  our  annual  mission  meeting.  We  had  a  good 
time  there  in  fellowship  with  all  the  other  mission¬ 
aries  for  two  weeks.  Being  cut  away  from  such 
fellowship  a  goodly  part  of  the  year  makes  us  fully 
appreciate  it  when  we  can  have  it.  We  also  did  some 
good  planning  for  the  work  of  next  year.  On  the 
whole  we  believe  it  has  been  a  very  good  year  and 
we  look  forward  to  bigger  and  better  things  in  the 
coming  year.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans  entered  upon  their  third  year 
at  Efulan  under  the  inspiration  of  an  extraordinary 
annual  meeting  of  the  Mission  which  was  held  that 
year  at  Elat. 

This  series  of  services,  extending  over  a  period  of 
two  weeks  with  practically  the  entire  force  of  white 
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missionaries  and  many  of  the  native  leaders  in  at¬ 
tendance,  must  have  been  a  veritable  mountain-top 
experience.  The  veteran  of  them  all,  Ur.  Fraser, 
observed — “a  more  satisfactory  meeting  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion  has  not  been  known  to  the  writer  during  his  one 
score  and  ten  years  on  the  field.  The  Shekinah  of 
His  presence  led  the  way  and  hard  knots  almost 
untied  themselves.” 

Three  items  in  the  annual  summary  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Johnston,  the  superintendent, 
concern  the  Evanses  at  Efulan  in  particular.  A  res¬ 
ident  physician,  Dr.  Lehman,  will  open  the  hospital 
there  that  had  been  closed  for  lack  of  enough  doctors 
to  occupy  all  the  needed  fields.  The  school  for  mis¬ 
sionaries  ’  children  will  be  located  there  for  the  year, 
all  of  the  children  to  be  housed  in  the  Evans  home. 
In  June,  1925,  Efulan  Church,  which  was  the  first 
church  organized  in  the  Cameroun  Interior,  will  cele¬ 
brate  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary. 

Three  forward  looking  projects  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  Mission  have  Mr.  Evans’  enthusiastic  ap¬ 
proval  and  to  them  he  promises  his  best. 

“We  also  did  some  good  planning  for  the  work,” 
he  says.  “We  will  start  a  normal  school  at  once; 
we  will  improve  our  evangelistic  and  Christian  edu¬ 
cation  work ;  we  will  take  up  work  in  two  new  fields.  ’  ’ 
The  call  to  open  new  stations  in  the  regions  beyond 
stirred  the  heart  of  the  Mission  to  its  very  depths. 

“Ever  since  and  even  before  work  was  started  in 
Cameroun,  back  in  the  eighties,  the  aim  has  been 
to  push  into  the  Interior  to  the  northeast  and  espe¬ 
cially  east.  Movement  in  the  way  of  planting  sta¬ 
tions  such  as  Efulan,  Elat,  Metet,  Foulassi  was  be¬ 
ing  made  and  vanguards  were  still  being  sent  for- 
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ward  until  balked  by  the  war  havoc.  Now  again,’ ’ 
intimates  Dr.  Fraser,  “the  Mission  recognizes  that 
the  time  has  fully  come  for  aggressive  redemption 
and  extension.  Especially  so,  as  Mohammedanism 
is  rapidly,  and  with  nothing  to  hinder,  encroaching 
from  the  north  and  east. 

“Who  tomorrow  shall  have  the  multitudes  now 
wandering  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd  in  the  re¬ 
gion  immediately  beyond  our  present  work — the 
man  of  Nazareth  or  the  man  of  Mecca ?  “The  an¬ 
swer  to  this  startling  question  depends  on  what  we 
do  now  and  how  quickly  we  do  it.  ’  ’ 

Realizing  the  necessity  of  vigorous  action,  the 
Mission  assigned  an  experienced  man  to  Metet  with 
instructions,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  old  work,  to  re¬ 
side  as  much  as  possible  near  the  eastern  border 
line  of  our  work  in  the  Mekae  country.  Another 
man  and  his  wife  are  assigned  to  the  work  in  Bafia 
in  the  northeast  where  Islam  was  gaining  strength 
every  day. 

And  so  these  venturesome  missionary  leaders  of 
ours  proceeded  to  advance  their  positions,  extend¬ 
ing  their  already  too  thinned  line  of  established  de¬ 
fenses,  and  commissioning  two  of  their  own  ex¬ 
perienced  men  and  their  wives  with  instructions — • 
‘  ‘  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  old  work  to  push  on.  ’  ’  The 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  taken  by  force  if  taken  at 
all. 

Mr.  Evans  rejoices  in  the  contribution  that  Efulan 
is  making  to  the  regions  beyond. 

“Some  of  our  apostles,”  he  says,  “have  gone  be¬ 
yond  the  borders  of  Jerusalem  or  even  Judea  and 
have  been  sent  to  build  up  churches  in  Samaria  and 
among  other  tribes  in  what  seems  to  them  distant 
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places  of  the  earth.  Mvondo  Ngbwa  with  his  lovely 
spirit  and  earnest  consecration  was  one  of  the  pio¬ 
neers  at  Metet  station  and  doubtless  won  many  to 
Christ  there.  Some  have  been  sent  to  labor  with 
their  tribal  brothers  in  the  distant  Foulassi  field. 
For  almost  ten  years  Nkulu  Nclibi  has  been  our  rep¬ 
resentative  among  the  Mekae  and  the  Yebekolo 
tribes,  laboring  in  season  and  out  of  season.  He 
has  been  a  large  factor  in  gathering  together  a 
body  of  the  redeemed  that  have  just  recently  been 
organized  as  the  first  church  among  the  Mekae. 
Efulan  also  is  supporting  by  prayer  and  money 
three  strong  young  men  who  have  been  sent  to  help 
evangelize  the  far-off  Bafia  people.  Other  young 
men  have  given  their  lives  in  other  forms  of  service, 
twenty-nine  of  them  teaching  schools  at  the  station 
or  in  scattered  villages  of  the  field.  These  con¬ 
tribute  their  portion  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
uplift  of  the  coming  generations.” 

“We  will  improve  our  evangelistic  and  Christian 
education  worlc.”  This  project  received  their  hearty 
endorsement. 

If  we  can  picture  our  friend  and  his  good  wife  this 
last  year  of  their  labors  at  Efulan,  and  for  Mrs. 
Evans  the  last  vear  for  her  to  be  with  him  in  Africa, 
(for  after  this  she  will  remain  in  the  homeland  that 
the  two  boys  may  have  the  advantage  of  the  home 
schools)  if  we  can  picture  them  we  will  see  them 
passionately  busy  with  the  usual  schedule  of  respon¬ 
sibilities  with  which  we  have  become  more  or  less 
familiar  in  other  years.  There  is  the  care  for  the 
station  and  outstation  churches,  the  supervision  of 
the  boarding  schools  and  numerous  village  schools 
through  the  entire  parish,  much  and  persistent  trav- 
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eling  to  reach  the  outposts  of  the  entire  field,  then,  in 
addition,  the  Evans  home  is  to  house  eight  mission¬ 
aries’  children  who  are  brought  here  for  the  special 
school  for  white  children,  Miss  Mildred  Dager  being 
the  teacher. 

Then  we  will  see  them  making  plans  and  exten¬ 
sive  preparations  for  a  fitting  observance  of  the 
twenty -fifth  anniversary  of  their  church,  and  what 
a  high  day  that  must  have  been.  “All  roads  led  to 
Efulan,  every  highway  and  little  winding  forest  path 
during  the  week  preceding  June  21.  That  was  the 
week  of  the  Big  Bay.  1300  people  gathered  together 
for  the  first  morning  service.” 

“Our  thoughts,”  wrote  Mrs.  Heminger,  who 
shared  with  the  Evanses  in  the  plans  for  the  Day, 
“turned  to  those  days  of  1893  when  Mr.  Good  first 
came  to  Efulan,  how  he  planted,  giving  up  his  life 
for  the  Cause ;  how  many  others  came  and  went 
watering  the  precious  seed,  and  how  God  in  his  great 
mercy  gave  the  wonderful  increase.  As  we  looked 
out  over  that  sea  of  black  faces,  what  a  monument 
of  toil  they  represented.  Our  hearts  were  thrilled 
and  filled  with  emotion  as  we  beheld  the  fruits  of 
the  past  twenty-five  years. 

“That  little  group  of  six  baptized  by  Mr.  Johns¬ 
ton  in  1900  (note  that  seven  years  they  waited  for 
the  first  six)  as  charter  members  of  the  first  inland 
church  of  Cameroun  has  become  the  nucleus  of  a 
Christian  community  whose  influence  spreads  out  in 
ever-widening  circles.  From  this  mother  church 
have  sprung  five  other  churches  so  that  now  in¬ 
stead  of  six  members  there  are  six  churches  with  a 
membership  of  3,268  and  2,800  catechumens.” 

Mr.  Evans  himself,  as  he  recounts  plans  and  im- 


First  Fruits  of  Cameroun 

The  three  survivors  of  the  six  charter  members  of  Efulan 
church  present  at  anniversary. 


Mvondo,  Obam,  Nlata,  Mengeme  Mve 

Native  ministers  tried  and  true. 

Mvondo  Ng'bwa,  page  76.  Obam  Mve,  page  109. 
Nlata  Bikom,  first  Bulu  minister. 
Mengeme  Mve  46. 
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pressions  of  the  anniversary,  after  giving  a  thrilling 
picture  of  the  great  service  itself  which  extended 
over  four  days,  the  crowds  and  the  dignity  and 
almost  perfect  order,  added  that  the  great  events  of 
the  celebration  were  three :  they  ordained  one  of 
their  own  natives,  Obam  Mve,  to  the  Gospel  min¬ 
istry;  they  organized  the  seventh  church  as  an  off¬ 
shoot  of  Efulan  at  Nnemeyon  among  the  Mvae, 
seventy  miles  away,  with  222  charter  members ;  and 
finally  they  baptized  55  new  members  received  into 
the  church  at  Efulan  that  day. 

He  continues,  “that  makes  an  average  of  four 
baptisms  a  week  at  this  parish  for  the  twenty-five 
years.  Behold  what  God  hath  wrought.  Better 
even  than  the  large  numbers  we  are  able  to  report, 
is  the  quality  of  some  of  our  workers.  There  are 
now  only  two  ordained  men  in  the  Interior  of  Came- 
roun,  both  of  whom  are  Efulan  boys.  Nine  years 
ago  Nlate  Bikom  was  ordained  and  is  at  work  in 
the  Foulassi  field.  On  our  anniversary  another  of 
our  boys,  Obam  Mve,  was  ordained.  We  shall  never 
forget  the  moment  when  the  seven  ministers  present 
laid  hands  on  the  head  of  a  son  of  the  Church,  thus 
setting  him  aside  for  the  Gospel  ministry  in  the 
presence  of  5000  witnesses.  The  Efulan  field  has 
eleven  other  men  who  have  finished  their  theologi¬ 
cal  course  of  three  years.  They  are  all  licensed 
to  preach  and  are  now  being  tested  out  for  at  least 
six  years  in  actual  service  in  various  places  in  the 
mission  and  we  have  five  more  now  in  the  theological 
school  and  four  in  preparatory  schools  who  have 
been  taken  under  the  care  of  presbytery  as  candi¬ 
dates.” 

There  are  plenty  of  indications  that  Mr.  Evans 
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had  a  deepening  conviction  that  Africa  if  saved 
must  be  saved  by  her  own  native  sons,  Christian 
trained.  There  is  a  growing  fondness  in  his  refer¬ 
ences  to  “his  boys”  as  he  most  endearingly  calls 
them.  To  them  he  gives  his  best.  In  writing  for 
the  anniversary  at  Efulan  he  significantly  chooses 
as  his  theme  “Black  Apostles.”  “It  is  not  irrever¬ 
ent”  he  says,  “to  speak  of  the  native  leaders  as 
apostles  for  they  are  ‘sent  ones.’  It  is  my  purpose 
in  this  resume  to  show  the  part  played  by  the  native 
leaders  in  the  work  of  this  church  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years  and  to  mention  missionaries  only 
incidentally. 

“In  the  early  years  when  there  were  no  native 
leaders  the  growth  was  necessarily  slow.  The  Efu¬ 
lan  field  is  sparsely  settled  and  the  roads  have  been 
bad.  Only  a  few  hundreds  at  best  could  be  easily 
and  consistently  reached  by  resident  missionaries 
in  the  station  so  missionaries  itinerated  in  distant 
and  out-of-the-way  places  as  they  had  opportunity 
and  freedom  from  the  detail  of  station  and  school 
work,  in  the  davs  before  natives  had  been  trained. 
On  those  trips  they  were  as  those  crying  in  the 
wilderness  —  ‘prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord.’ 
They  helped  to  prepare  the  soil  for  future  seed  sow¬ 
ing.  Christians  are  not  made  from  sin-burdened, 
mind-darkened,  ignorant,  superstitious,  fetish  wor¬ 
shipping  Africans  by  passersby.  The  itinerant 
lighted  a  flame  of  interest  in  a  few,  who  went  to  the 
mission  station  to  be  more  fully  instructed  and  led 
in  the  new  Way  by  the  church  and  school  under 
white  leadership.  But  the  great  bulk  of  those  who 
later  became  the  great  assembly  of  the  saved  in  the 
present  Efulan  field  had  to  wait  until  teachers,  Bible 
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readers,  and  evangelists  could  be  trained  and  sent  to 
live  among  them  to  teach  and  preach.  These  leaders 
were  sent  to  regions  seldom  ever  visited  by  mission¬ 
aries.  They  sowed  the  seed  and  patiently  watched 
over  their  little  gardens  to  protect  them  from  the 
many  enemies  who  tried  to  steal  away  the  seed  ere 
it  could  have  a  chance  to  germinate  and  grow  to 
become  a  husky  and  self -propagating  plant.  Thus 
the  church  grew  to  its  present  large  proportions. 

“Such  marvelous  growth  of  the  first  church  of 
Bulu-land  would  not  have  been  possible  without 
black  apostles  and  other  native  leaders.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  theologically  trained  workers  Efulan  has 
48  Bible  readers  from  among  its  own  membership 
which  it  is  supporting  in  full.  These  ministers  have 
gone  to  48  different  villages  along  the  highways  and 
byways,  and  have  built  as  many  chapels  and  resi¬ 
dences  without  any  cost  to  the  Mission  or  to  the 
Church  in  America.  To  these  places  they  are  tak¬ 
ing  their  families  to  show  the  people  in  the  commu¬ 
nities  the  way  of  life  by  example  and  precept. 
Some  of  them  are  one  hundred  miles  away  from  the 
station  or  any  medical  help,  mixing  with  people 
diseased  in  mind  and  body,  facing  great  temptations 
and  hideous  diseases.  ” 

Again  in  this  year  1925,  as  in  the  year  1921  at 
Foulassi,  the  senior  class  in  the  theological  school  is 
brought  to  him  that  he  might  teach  them,  giving 
them  the  final  year  of  their  course.  He  gladly  as¬ 
sumed  that  responsibility.  His  course  for  them 
includes  Exegesis,  pastoral  theology,  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  doctrine,  life  of  Christ,  shorter  catechism,  Old 
Testament  history,  preaching. 

The  report  for  the  year’s  work  at  Efulan  closes 
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with  this  statement:  “A  group  of  ten  theological 
students  was  sent  to  Efulan  for  the  last  semester. 
The  course  of  fifteen  weeks  of  intensive  instruction 
required  much  time  and  strength  of  the  minister  in 
charge,  but  the  memory  of  the  joy  of  such  work  will 
remain  long  after  physical  weariness  is  forgotten. 
These  young  men  are  the  joy  and  pride  of  anyone 
who  has  had  even  a  small  part  in  their  training,” 
adds  Mr.  Evans.  “Some  of  us  can  recall  them  as 
they  sat  before  the  first  chart  learning  their  Bulu 
A-B-C’s  as  much  as  twenty  years  ago  while  now 
most  of  them  are  able  to  stand  before  an  audience 
of  several  hundred  people,  holding  forth  the  Word 
of  Life  in  a  lucid,  logical  fashion,  suited  to  the 
African  mind  and  manner  of  life,  stressing  and 
warning  with  true  apostolic  fervor.  Four  of  them 
were  from  other  than  Bulu  tribes.  Seven  wives 
were  also  here  as  guests  and  received  regular  in¬ 
struction  in  Bible  study.  These  ten  young  men  have 
just  appeared  before  presbytery  for  their  final  ex¬ 
aminations  which  all  passed  successfully  and  they 
are  now  licensed  to  preach.” 

And  so  our  friend  can  go  on  another  furlough 
home  with  the  assurance  that  he  has  duplicated 
himself  ten  times  in  African  black  apostles. 


“A  WISE  MASTER  BUILDER” 

“Approved  unto  God ,  a  workman  that  needeth 
not  to  he  ashamed,  handling  rightly  the  W ord  of 
Truth” 

II  Timothy  2 : 15. 
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“A  Workman  That  Needeth  Not 
to  Be  Ashamed” 

HLL  HOADS  in  Cameronn  lead  to  Elat.  While 
such  a  statement  may  not  be  entirely  accurate 
geographically  or  politically,  it  is  true  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Christian  work  and  interest.  Elat 
is  the  center  of  the  mission.  As  we  have  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  note  in  another  place,  here  have  been 
built  np  the  great  service  institutions  of  Cameronn ; 
the  industrial  plant,  the  printing  press,  central 
schools,  the  missionaries’  children’s  school,  the  cen¬ 
tral  hospital,  the  leper  colonies,  and  the  great 
church.  While  at  other  stations,  a  single  missionary 
and  his  wife,  or  perhaps  two,  have  the  responsibility 
for  the  supervision  of  all  the  work,  at  Elat  there  is 
division  of  labor  and  specialization  of  work.  There 
were  as  many  as  eighteen  missionaries  located  here, 
each  with  his  own  particular  task.  Elat  served  the 
entire  mission  in  many  ways.  For  example :  if  an 
extended  building  campaign  was  in  progress  at  any 
point  they  would  look  to  Elat  for  leadership  and 
supervision.  Men  would  be  brought  from  the 
Frank  James  Industrial  School. 

While  Elat  had  a  very  vital  relationship  to  the 
entire  area,  it  also  had  a  definite  parish  of  its  own. 
There  was  the  central  church  and  seven  great  outly¬ 
ing  churches,  all  with  their  numerous  chapels  and 
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village  schools.  Its  area  extended  one  hundred 
miles  one  way  and  eighty  another. 

In  the  years  immediately  before  and  after  1927, 
Elat  was  the  scene  of  many  extraordinary  changes 
which  affected  the  entire  life  and  outlook  of  the 
people.  It  was  a  period  of  great  road  building, 
taking  the  place  of  the  primitive  bush  paths,  and 
with  the  road  came  the  motor  and  the  truck  to  dis¬ 
place  the  native  carriers.  The  missionaries  them¬ 
selves,  many  of  them,  became  the  proud  owners  of 
newest  models,  while  the  more  prosperous  natives, 
the  chiefs,  owned  their  own  cars.  The  voices  of 
the  air  were  being  tapped  by  the  radio  station. 
Frequent  communication  was  had  via  the  short 
wave  with  stations  here  and  there  throughout  the 
United  States. 

With  the  opening  of  these  new  means  of  com¬ 
munication  there  came  also  the  appeal  and  glam¬ 
our  of  European  manners  and  conveniences.  A 
new  native  was  being  born  in  Africa.  New  indus¬ 
tries  were  being  rapidly  introduced,  especially  the 
cultivation  of  the  cocoa  and  rubber  plant. 

The  new  Day  and  its  ways  brought  its  problems 
to  the  Church  at  Elat,  as  it  has  done  elsewhere.  The 
rising  generation  of  natives  was  being  exposed  to 
the  glare  and  temptation  of  things,  and  they  were 
less  responsive  to  the  message  of  the  Church  than 
in  the  simpler  days.  In  consequence  a  marked  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  church  attendance  was  evident.  From  an 
average  weekly  total  of  27,000  in  1918  the  attend¬ 
ance  in  the  Elat  area  for  1927  had  dropped  to  14,500. 
It  was  a  church  of  the  old  people  rather  than  the 
young.  With  the  decline  in  church  attendance, 
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there  had  come  a  distressing  increase  in  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  sin  and  the  turning  away  from  the  church. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  situation  when  Mr.  Evans 
returned  to  Africa  for  his  fifth  term  in  the  summer 
of  1927.  There  was  some  question  as  to  what  field 
he  might  take.  When  he  arrived  he  found  it  to  be 
the  will  of  the  Mission  and  the  choice  of  Elat  that 
he  should  labor  there.  It  worked  out  that  he  was 
to  share  the  responsibility  for  the  church  work,  for 
the  first  year  at  least,  with  another  missionary.  Mr. 
Emerson  was  to  take  the  four  outlying  churches, 
and  Mr.  Evans  to  have  the  Elat  church  itself  with 
three  outlying  churches : — Lobi,  distance  45  miles ; 
Nselan,  distance  45  miles;  and  Mekom,  distance 
30  miles.  Elat  itself  was  a  church  that  in  normal 
times  should  have  an  attendance  of  between  two 
and  three  thousand,  while  attached  to  it  there  were 
thirteen  preaching  points  and  two  nearby  leper 
colonies  with  a  couple  of  hundred  in  each.  As  one 
thinks  of  such  a  field  it  becomes  evident  that,  if  the 
ministry  of  Elat  be  not  blamed,  the  minister  must 
have  certain  outstanding  qualifications.  I  think  of 
at  least  the  following:  native  ability,  leadership, 
adaptability,  resourcefulness,  experience.  If  at  any 
time  in  his  life  Mr.  Evans  was  fitted  for  such  a 
task  he  was  ripe  for  it  when  the  responsibility  was 
placed  on  his  shoulders.  But  as  he  contemplates 
his  opportunity,  there  is  little  wonder  that  he  feels 
most  poignantly  the  need  of  Mrs.  Evans,  who  could 
share  with  him  his  every  load.  But  that,  of  course, 
could  not  be.  Such  price  our  missionaries,  es¬ 
pecially  among  primitive  people,  must  pay  that 
their  children  may  have  the  privilege  of  modern 
education  and  culture. 
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OBSERVER  AND  ITINERATOR 

Mr.  Evans,  however,  proved  himself  from  the 
very  start,  the  tireless  itinerator  that  he  had  always 
been.  He  arrives  on  a  Tuesday.  Friday  we  find 
him  out  at  one  of  the  outlying  churches,  Mejap  Me- 
bae.  “I  rode  my  bicycle  out  eighteen  miles  to  hold 
session  meetings  and  preparatory  services  and  com¬ 
munion  for  three  days.”  By  the  follownng  Sun¬ 
day  he  is  back  for  a  similar  service  at  the  big  church 
at  Elat.  Within  a  month  he  is  writing,  “I  have 
traveled  200  miles  and  preached  fourteen  times  and 
taught  the  Sunday  School  teachers  twice.” 

Very  soon  he  is  at  another  distant  church,  Lobi. 
“We  are  having  wonderful  meetings  here.  Have 
had  splendid  preparatory  services,  486  present  yes¬ 
terday,  498  today.  We  also  have  early  morning 
and  evening  prayers  which  are  well  attended.”  No 
wonder  that  with  such  preparation  a  blessed  com¬ 
munion  service  followed  on  the  Sabbath. 

From  Elat  he  writes,  “I  have  taken  charge  of 
the  men’s  meeting  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  We  al¬ 
ways  have  from  four  to  five  hundred  present.  I 
must  prepare  carefully  for  the  men’s  meeting.  They 
are  the  laborers  on  the  place,  between  five  and  six 
hundred  of  them.  I  have  felt  this  meeting  so  im¬ 
portant  that  I  have  undertaken  to  care  for  it  my¬ 
self.” 

Again,  “I  have  been  here  six  weeks  and  preached 
twenty-four  times.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  This  afternoon  we  had  communion  at  the  leper 
colony,  209  present.  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  this 
meeting.  Baptized  two,  and  ten  went  into  the  Nsam- 
ba  class.  This  week  I  shall  be  busy  as  I  am  going 
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into  the  towns  to  write  people  in  the  Esulan  class. 
It  takes  time  but  the  people  are  glad  and  so  am  I.  7 7 

“In  two  weeks  I  shall  be  in  the  Bene  country,  a 
distant  area,  for  communion.  The  Elat  missionary 
society  meets  there  at  that  time  and  I  am  arranging 
to  send  some  men  on  ahead  into  the  towns  to  do 
personal  work  and  to  draw  people  to  the  Sunday 
services.  I  ask  all  to  pray  for  the  meeting. 77 

“I  have  been  here  about  four  and  a  half  months 
and  have  preached  seventy-two  times  to  50,000 
people,  ridden  the  bicycle  and  walked  830  miles  and 
the  motorcvcle  200  miles.  Many  people  are  taking 
their  stand  for  Christ  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  field  is  quite  ripe  for  aggressive 
evangelistic  work. 

And  then  he  humorously  remarks,  “There  are  a 
lot  of  things  to  do  beside  preaching  and  riding  a  bi¬ 
cycle.  It  is  a  great  opportunity  and  we  want  to 
make  the  most  of  it.77 

There  had  been  some  question  as  to  whether  he 
could  use  a  Ford  car  in  his  work.  In  fact  the  First 
Welsh  Church  of  Wilkes-Barre,  through  its  pastor 
Rev.  W.  Owen  Williams,  had  become  interested  in 
providing  the  funds  necessary  for  a  new  Ford. 
They  had  collected  sufficient  money.  To  this  offer 
Mr.  Evans  replies,  “I  would  like  to  have  the  car 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  most  practical  thing. 
Much  of  my  work  will  have  to  be  done  on  roads  that 
I  could  not  even  take  a  Ford  over,  yet  it  would  be 
mighty  nice  for  the  local  work  and  inter  station 
travel.  I  can  go  hundreds  of  miles  from  here  on 
good  roads,  visiting  all  the  stations  of  the  mission. 
If  I  had  a  Ford  I  would  be  too  much  tempted  to 
waste  time  in  making  needless  trips  to  other  sta- 
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tions  and  I  do  not  often  do  that  except  on  strict 
business.  But  a  light  motorcycle  I  could  use  on 
practically  every  mile  of  my  travels,  so  I  have  de¬ 
cided  to  dispense  with  luxury.  When  I  get  a  little 
older  and  a  little  stiller  I  will  be  glad  to  get  a  Ford. 
T  think  the  motorcycle  is  so  much  needed  that  I 
have  already  ordered  one — at  my  own  expense  if 
necessary.  It  is  a  light  Harlev.”  So  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  church  provided  the  funds  for  the  Harley  for 
this  strange  sort  of  a  missionary. 

A  fellow  worker  on  the  field,  much  younger  in 
service,  remarked  about  Mr.  Evans,  “He  was  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  job.”  So  the  tireless  itinerator 
searches  out  the  outposts  of  his  parish.  He  gets  a 
first  hand  grasp  of  its  particular  problems  and 
broods  over  its  difficulties  and  how  to  meet  them. 
“I  have  had  time  in  these  six  months  to  make  a 
pretty  thorough  survey  of  the  field,  so  I  will  be 
prepared  to  do  aggressive  work  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  ” 

Nor  is  he  blind  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 
“The  most  discouraging  thing  at  the  Elat  field  is 
that  so  many  of  the  younger  element  have  been  ex¬ 
communicated.  A  very  large  proportion  of  those 
in  good  standing  are  old,  many  of  them  too  old  to 
walk  to  service.  Another  thing,  there  are  so  few 
people  in  the  preparatory  classes.  The  influence 
of  the  Catholic  Church  is  being  felt  in  that  so  many 
think  that  to  hull  minsem  is  all  that  is  needed,  and 
there  are  several  other  wavs  our  Church  is  affected 
for  the  worse.  However,  I  think  that  the  outlook 
seems  promising.”  But  he  goes  on  to  observe,  as 
he  thinks  of  the  Church  at  large,  “We  have  passed 
the  peak  in  missionary  giving.  Modern  looseness 
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of  life  and  other  things  are  making  it  impossible 
for  the  Church  to  increase  its  gifts  or  workers. 
There  is  a  dearth  of  students  for  Christian  work. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  doctors.  I  have  been 
studying  and  thinking  along  this  line  for  sometime 
n  o  w.  ’  ’ 

He  writes  to  his  wife,  words  of  course,  not  mean* 
for  public  gaze,  “I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  realize 
the  importance  of  keeping  up  with  conditions  at 
home,  social,  theological  and  economic.  I  think 
much  hangs  on  the  economic.  I  am  keeping  up  with 
the  times  in  every  way  possible.  We  must  not  be 
led  by  outward  appearances.  There  are  more  in 
the  Church  than  ever,  but  one  must  look  into  the 
meaning  of  the  Church  to  life.  The  subtle  teaching 
of  the  present  is  deceiving  some  of  the  very  elect.  I 
am  persuaded  that  we  should  take  the  Bible  as  our 
guide  and  follow  its  plain  teaching.  If  that  is  not 
true  then  no  one  knows  truth.  ’  ’ 

A  few  months  later  we  find  Mr.  Evans,  as  the 
overseer  of  the  flock,  presenting  the  case  of  the 
Elat  parish  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  that  year 
visiting  Africa  —  Dr.  Wheeler  and  Dr.  Russell. 
Through  the  Commission  he  would,  if  possible, 
place  the  case  upon  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  entire 
Church.  The  Church  in  the  wilderness  of  Africa 
is  failing  for  lack  of  reinforcements.  That  is  his 
thesis.  He  lays  bare  with  pitiless  candor  the  de¬ 
cline  of  the  past  nine  years,  church  by  church,  and 
for  the  field  as  a  whole. 

“As  we  review  the  field,”  he  says,  “there  are  85 
chapels  in  our  district  and  85  catechists.  There  are 
other  native  workers,  one  minister,  seven  licenti- 
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ales,  one  local  evangelist.  In  1916  there  were  116 
native  workers.  The  attendance  at  services  is  a 
good  index  of  the  interest  of  the  people  in  spiritual 
matters.  In  1927  the  average  Sunday  attendance 
at  morning  service  in  this  field  was  14,450.  In  1918 
it  was  27,000. 

“  While  the  additions  are  few  the  deaths  are  pro¬ 
portionately  large.  It  was  the  younger  members 
chiefly  that  were  excommunicated  and  the  death 
rate  among  the  old  is  great.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
3,048  were  added  to  the  second  year  catechumen 
class  in  1918,  while  there  were  only  490  in  this  class 
altogether  in  1927,  and  there  were  only  1,914  in  the 
first  year  class. 

“Now  let  ns  see  if  we  can  discover  some  of  the 
causes  for  the  condition  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
They  are  briefly  I  think: 

1.  “The  after  effects  of  the  war. 

2.  “Change  in  governmental  methods  and  deal¬ 
ing. 

3.  “Introduction  of  European  manners  and 
special  forms  of  vice. 

4.  “Material  prosperity. 

5.  “Wider  knowledge  by  the  natives  of  Euro¬ 
pean  affairs  and  feelings. 

6.  “The  evil  effects  of  railroad  work  and  other 
forms  of  forced  labor. 

7.  “The  lack  of  white  supervision. 

8.  “Loss  in  morale  of  the  native  workers;  many 
of  whom  have  fallen  and  have  been  excommuni¬ 
cated,  this  naturally  having  its  effect  upon  those 
who  looked  up  to  their  leaders  and  trusted  them. 
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9.  “The  absolute  impossibility  of  one  man’s  tak¬ 
ing  proper  care  of  such  numbers  as  were  attending 
before  1919  and  much  of  the  time  since.  These  con¬ 
verts  were  only  babes  in  Christ  and  they  needed 
careful  nursing.  If  the  nursing  force  had  been  ade¬ 
quate,  conditions  would  have  been  different. 

10.  ‘  4  Then  came  nine  years  of  drastic  discipline. 
It  was  just  as  impossible  for  one  minister  to  prop¬ 
erly  examine  offenders  for  excommunication,  when 
in  one  year  almost  ten  members  a  day  were  excom¬ 
municated,  as  it  was  for  one  minister  to  properly 
examine  them  for  baptism. 

11.  “It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  African  is 
easily  won  to  Christ.  It  is  true  that  it  is  easy  to 
get  what  seems  to  be  a  ready  assent  to  the  grace  of 
the  Gospel.  As  we  have  sown  the  seed,  some  fell 
upon  stony  places,  where  it  had  not  much  earth, 
and  for  a  time  it  sprang  up  because  it  had  no  depth 
of  earth ;  but  when  the  sun  was  up,  it  was  scorched 
because  it  had  no  root,  and  withered  away.  Cer¬ 
tainly  there  was  not  much  spiritual  earth  here  and 
the  seed  could  not  take  root.  In  other  lands  the 
people  have  been  trained  in  a  spiritual  religion  and 
there  is  already  a  spiritual  depth,  so  that  when  the 
seed  does  take  root  there  is  good  hope  for  fruitage. 
Some  seed  fell  among  thorns,  and  the  thorns  sprang 
up  and  choked  it.  The  deceitfulness  of  riches  has 
choked  the  seed  in  many  a  heart.  This  parable  of 
our  Lord’s  could  yield  profitable  lessons  for  our 
mission.  The  ground  should  be  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pared,  and,  when  the  seed  takes  root,  it  should  be 
carefully  nursed  into  a  strong  and  healthy  plant. 
But  where  are  the  men  to  do  it?  The  babes  are 
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clamouring  for  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word  and  we 
cannot  give  it  to  them. 

12.  “It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  these  people 
have  no  philosophy  of  life.  We  hear  that  only  the 
best  trained  minds  should  go  to  cope  with  the  re¬ 
ligious  systems  of  the  East  and  it  has  generally  been 
thought  that  the  African  had  no  system.  Some  of 
us  have  been  here  many  years  without  realizing  it 
and  few  of  us  indeed  understand  much  of  it,  and 
none  of  us  fully  comprehend  it.” 

RESOURCEFULNESS 

If  the  ministry  be  not  blamed  under  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  such  a  field  as  Elat  in  its  new  day,  that 
minister  must  be  more  than  a  critic  and  observer. 
He  must  needs  be  a  resourceful  initiator  and 
builder.  That  the  mission  had  confidence  in  Mr. 
Evans  in  this  capacity  may  be  inferred  from  the 
heavy  tasks  that  they  imposed  upon  him  at  this 
time.  He  was  called  to  serve  on  four  of  its  import¬ 
ant  general  committees :  the  executive  committee 
with  Hr.  Johnson  and  Hr.  Hood;  chairman  of  the 
evangelistic  committee  for  the  entire  mission;  the 
literature  committee ;  and  the  Board  of  the  Theologi¬ 
cal  School.  In  his  contacts  with  fellow  missionaries 
he  proved  himself  a  man  of  independent  judgment. 
As  one  of  them  has  remarked,  “we  miss  him,  his 
open,  honest  opinion  fearlessly  expressed,  his  cheer¬ 
fulness  in  debate,  his  steadfast  refusal  to  allow  per¬ 
sonalities  to  enter  into  opinions  or  differences  of 
opinion.”  At  the  same  time  he  cherished  and  sought 
the  cooperation  of  his  fellow  missionaries.  There 
were  many  of  them  at  Elat.  He  depended  upon 
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them.  Through  much  of  his  correspondence  of  this 
period  there  runs  this  note  of  joy.  “They  have 
given  me  the  very  heartiest  cooperation.”  “They 
have  backed  me  up  in  all  my  plans.”  “I  do  not  ven¬ 
ture  upon  new  undertakings  without  their  ap¬ 
proval.  ”  “I  am  very  happy  in  the  work  here  and  I 
appreciate  the  loyal  support  of  all  the  Elatites,”  as 
he  terms  them. 

At  the  outset  of  his  new  plans  for  the  work  he 
calls  all  the  white  missionaries  at  the  station  to¬ 
gether  for  counsel.  “I  had  Mr.  Hope  call  the  sta¬ 
tion  together  for  a  talk  about  my  work,  and  I  read  a 
list  of  the  things  I  wanted  to  do  and  in  which  I 
wanted  cooperation.  The  following  points  were 
brought  out  in  discussion: 

1.  Special  emphasis  on  Evangelism. 

2.  Soul  winning  campaigns  as  we  had  at  Efulan. 
All  were  enthusiastic  for  this. 

3.  An  effort  to  secure  a  traveling  colporteur  to 
do  personal  work,  sell  Bibles,  etc. 

4.  Combined  effort  for  an  increase  of  25%  in 
attendance,  toward  which  we  shall  work  and  pray. 

5.  Submitted  map  showing  the  reorganization  of 
the  entire  field.  This  also  received  hearty  ap¬ 
proval.” 

He  entered  upon  his  aggressive  program  of  ad¬ 
vance  by  carrying  a  full  share  of  the  burden  him¬ 
self,  as  every  leader  must. 

“Next  week  I  will  go  to  Mekom  for  communion. 
The  following  week  to  Ngomenden  for  a  visit,  and 
to  arrange  for  another  communion  point  in  that 
field  and  to  visit  the  points  between.  Then  I  will 
be  here  at  Elat  for  a  week,  then  in  the  Beti  country 
for  a  week.” 
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Thus  the  work  is  pushed  all  along  the  line.  Fruit¬ 
age  followed.  By  April,  1928  the  victory  song  is 
heard  in  his  correspondence.  Such  as  the  following 
is  common:  “We  had  a  tine  communion  season  at 
Efulan  Esaeben,  the  best  ever  for  that  place.  Pre¬ 
paratory  services  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Satur¬ 
day  were  well  attended,  from  550  to  750  present 
each  day.  The  session  work  was  heavy,  ten  hours 
a  day.  We  had  both  evening  and  morning  prayers. 
On  Sunday  we  had  two  good  services  with  several 
hundred  more  in  attendance  than  ever  in  the  history 
of  the  place. 

“Everyone  at  the  station  is  enthusiastic  about 
conditions  and  all  are  working  well  to  keep  up  the 
interest.  The  reorganization  of  the  Sunday-school 
has  helped  wonderfully.  The  work  that  Mrs.  Hope 
is  doing  in  organizing  personal  workers  and  in  the 
Bible  class  is  bearing  good  fruit.  Town  evangelism 
has  been  started  and  the  response  has  been  won¬ 
derful.  The  people  are  awakening.” 

He  preaches  to  great  crowds  at  Elat.  “2,811 
were  out  this  morning  (July  1,  1928)  and  how  the 
people  did  listen.  Apart  from  a  few  squalls  from 
babes  I  think  the  order  could  not  have  been  better 
anywhere.  How  eagerly  the  people  are  clamouring 
for  better  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  God.  I  am  cer¬ 
tainly  pleased  with  the  way  things  are  going.  Of 
course  there  are  some  palavers  that  worry  and 
grieve  us.” 

He  labors  with  his  hands  when  necessary.  From 
a  distant  outpost  he  writes,  “Here  I  am  trying  out 
my  patience  in  endeavoring  to  get  unwilling  work¬ 
ers  to  carry  wood  for  the  new  church.  Everyone 
wants  a  good  building  at  Mvangan  but  no  one  wants 
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to  do  the  work.  I  want  to  get  most  of  the  posts  in 
before  I  leave  and  I  have  a  good  carpenter  to  carry 
on  after  I  leave.  Eleven  evangelistic  points  will 
center  at  Mvangan.  ” 

He  travels  the  lonely  paths  of  the  wilderness  to 
seek  out  his  flock.  “Tomorrow  morning  early  (it 
is  a  day  in  May)  I  start  to  Oban,  twenty  miles,  and 
I  will  have  to  walk  fourteen  of  it  through  the  bush, 
I  have  secured  a  man  to  take  my  wheel  and  I  asked 
for  a  strong  man  to  go  along  with  me  to  carry  me 
through  the  many  streams  and  muddy  places  on  the 
way.  By  going  through  the  bush  I  can  save  a  day 
in  travel.” 

THE  PULPIT,  HIS  THRONE 

Furthermore  if  the  ministry  at  Elat  be  not 
blamed  in  the  new  day  of  awakening  intelligence, 
that  ministry  must  be  strong  in  the  pulpit.  Dr. 
Jowett,  that  prince  of  preachers,  has  spoken  in 
glowing  terms  of  the  wonderful  opportunity  of 
preaching.  He  adds,  “the  sermon  may  be  the  min¬ 
ister’s  crown  of  glory  or  it  may  be  an  impertin¬ 
ence.”  Mr.  Evans  came  from  a  stock  of  preachers. 
He  himself  cherished  a  lofty  ideal  of  the  sermon. 
We  find  that  he  labored  to  perfect  himself  in  the 
art  of  preaching  and  there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
that  he  became  a  very  acceptable  preacher  to  the 
Bulu  people.  A  friend  remarked  that  he  had  mas¬ 
tered  the  Bulu  language,  and  another  friend  said  he 
had  studied  thoroughly  the  native  folklore  and 
tradition  so  as  to  be  able  to  “think  black.”  Expres¬ 
sions  that  appear  very  frequently  in  his  personal 
correspondence  are,  “I  love  to  preach.” — “There  is 
something  thrilling  about  public  speaking  when  one 
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has  a  message” — “It  pays  to  prepare.” — “I  put 
time  on  my  sermons  and  mid-week  talks.” 

He  not  only  loved  to  preach,  but  he  was  willing  to 
pay  the  price  in  the  discipline  of  his  own  mind  and 
soul  and  in  careful,  leisurely  preparation  for  public 
utterance.  We  find  this  statement  in  one  of  his 
letters  written  on  a  Thursday,  “I  have  just  this 
evening  finished  my  outline  for  Sunday’s  sermon. 
I  shall  have  to  copy  it  off  on  the  typewriter.”  He 
writes  home  and  to  friends  in  longhand  but  his 
sermons  must  be  typewritten.  And  again,  “I  have 
only  preached  one  old  sermon  at  Elat  this  year.” 

The  people  heard  him  gladly  for  they  continued 
to  wait  on  his  ministry  in  great  throngs  wherever 
he  went.  We  are  told  that  he  possessed  a  dramatic 
skill  that  clothed  the  Truth  in  telling  and  simple 
fashion. 

At  the  same  time  he  leaned  to  a  teaching  ministry. 
“It  was  rather  a  good  service  this  morning,  2,554 
present,  on  a  rather  hard  theme  ‘The  New  Birth.’ 
I  was  in  a  good  frame  of  mind  and  in  good  physical 
condition.  I  am  trying  to  get  doctrine  into  these 
people.  It  is  much  easier  to  preach  practical  ser¬ 
mons,  but  they  need  spiritual  instruction.”  And 
on  another  occasion,  “A  good  meeting.  I  am  teach¬ 
ing  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  will  give 
about  seven  talks.  I  had  seven  lessons  on  ‘God  the 
Father,’  and  seven  on  ‘Jesus  the  Son.’  A  desire 
to  learn  is  awakening.  The  words  of  God  are  talked 
about  now  and  many  are  wanting  to  buy  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.” 

Many  tributes  to  his  power  as  a  preacher  have 
come  to  hand.  The  following  are  characterisitc : — 

An  intimate  associate  writes,  “Mr.  Evans  was  a 
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A  generation  ago  there  was  not  a  single  native 
Christian  in  this  area. 
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forceful  preacher  with  a  strong,  clear  voice,  sound 
doctrine  and  sweet,  winning  way.” 

“When  Rowland  Evans  was  at  Abong  Mbang 
(and  this  must  have  been  only  a  few  weeks  before 
he  died)  he  preached  with  his  old-time  vigor  and 
fervor,”  writes  Mrs.  Lehman.  “I  was  sick  with  a 
cold  and  did  not  go  down,  but  his  voice  carried  to 
the  house  as  it  used  to  while  we  were  at  Efulan. 
Strange  how  quickly  that  illness  came  upon  him  and 
silenced  that  voice.  But  it  will  speak  on  down 
through  the  years  and  out  along  the  many  high¬ 
ways  and  byways,  this  through  the  young  men  he 
has  trained.” 

One  of  his  native  students  at  the  theological 
school,  who,  by  the  way,  had  been  a  head  teacher 
in  one  of  the  French  schools  and  later  an  evangelist 
among  his  own  people,  wrote,  “I  decided  to  study 
for  the  ministry  because  I  heard  him.  He  lifted  me 
nearer  to  God.  One  of  my  school  fellows,  Nyubata, 
says  that  he  was  caught  by  the  words  of  his  mouth. 
Some  others  can  say  so.  We  are  the  fruits  of  his 
task  in  Cameroun.  We  went  to  Elat  that  day  to 
see  his  body  at  the  funeral.  ‘  Behold  his  hands  and 
mouth,’  said  one  of  us.  We  still  see  him  stretching 
them  out  when  preaching  the  Cross,  we  still  hear 
the  voice  in  our  hearts,  the  echo  of  his  thunderous 
and  emotional  voice  is  still  heard  in  our  ears.  We 
shall  some  day  hear  the  joyful  salutations  from  the 
mouth  of  that  wonderful  preacher  and  pastor.” 

Dr.  A.  I.  Good,  a  fellow  missionary,  when  he  came 
to  lead  the  thought  of  the  gathered  multitudes  on 
the  day  of  Mr.  Evans’  funeral,  had  this  to  say,  “He 
was  a  great  preacher.  He  acquired  a  splendid 
working  knowledge  of  the  Bulu  with  a  wide  and 
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varied  vocabulary,  and  it  was  not  many  years  until 
he  came  to  be  known  as  one  of  the  mission’s  most 
powerful  preachers.  He  had  a  splendid  carrying 
voice  both  for  speaking  and  for  leading  the  sing¬ 
ing,  and  was  able  to  fill  without  strain,  even  the 
huge  Elat  church  with  its  audiences  of  thousands. 
He  learned  how  to  prepare  messages  that  went 
home  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
as  many  of  us  here  now  can  testify.  He  was  one 
also  who  had  learned  the  value  of  the  use  of  illus¬ 
tration  in  preaching,  and  used  it  most  effectively. 
He  was  eloquent  and  powerful,  and  ^stirred  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers  with  his  messages  of  Gospel 
Truth.  He  was  filled  with  the  fervor  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  Blessing  attended  his  ministry  wherever 
he  went.” 

The  following  description  of  one  of  his  great 
Sundays,  found  among  his  personal  letters  dated 
March  3,  1929,  will  enable  the  reader  to  realize 
what  a  throne  for  a  minister  the  pulpit  of  the  Elat 
Church  really  was : 

“This  morning  was  glorious.  It  was  a  beautiful 
Sunday.  The  sun  rose  and  shone  brilliantly  in  the 
early  morning,  yet  not  too  hot.  How  a  bright 
morning  helps.  At  7 :30  the  people  began  to  gather 
in  the  church  and  at  9 :00  every  available  seat  was 
taken,  and  yet  people  were  streaming  along  on  the 
highways  that  lead  to  Elat. 

“I  went  to  the  church  at  9:00.  The  people  were 
hunting  seats  in  the  shade  of  the  church  and  nearby 
trees,  under  the  banana  and  palm  trees.  The  chil¬ 
dren,  without  being  asked,  gathered  in  the  Bulu 
schoolhouse  and  soon  filled  it.  They  had  a  service 
of  their  own,  640  of  them. 
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“On  the  previous  Thursday  at  the  preparatory 
service  I  told  the  people  that  we  wanted  to  see 
5,500  out.  The  count  was  5,499.  Perhaps  they 
did  not  count  the  Lord  himself,  Who,  I  am  sure, 
was  there.  See,  our  own  prayers  and  hopes  were 
realized. 

“The  order  at  the  church  service  was  just  per¬ 
fect.  I  preached  from  Romans  2 :4.  Thirty-six  were 
taken  into  the  church,  93  into  the  Nsamba  class,  20 
were  suspended,  15  restored,  7  excommunicated  and 
25  babies  baptized.  About  ten  o’clock  the  sun  went 
under  a  cloud  and  the  people  could  sit  comfortably 
on  the  outside.  It  rained  between  twelve  and  one 
and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  delightfully  cool. 

“Let  me  add  a  word  about  the  preparatory  serv¬ 
ices.  We  had  been  having  session  meetings  for 
about  ten  days  and  the  spirit  was  just  fine.  We  took 
much  time  and  patience  in  dealing  with  all  that 
came  before  us,  and  there  was  no-one  who  left  the 
session  in  a  bad  spirit.  This  session  has  certainly 
been  most  loyal.  On  Thursday  preparatory  serv¬ 
ices  began.  In  the  women’s  meeting  held  by  Mrs. 
Cozzens  there  were  447.  In  the  afternoon  I  spoke 
and  there  were  something  over  1300.  Mr.  Hope,  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  workmen,  released  them  on 
Friday  for  the  men’s  service,  and  on  that  day  the 
women  were  divided  into  two  sections  with  Miss 
Eick  and  Mrs.  Hope.  That  afternoon  Esono  (the 
native  minister)  spoke  and  there  were  over  2,000 
out.  He  preached  well.  This  afternoon,  Sunday* 
we  had  our  communion  service  with  2,300  in  attend¬ 
ance. 

“Now  that  accounts  for  the  day.  Do  you  wonder 
that  I  am  happy?” 
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BUILDING  CHURCHES 

4 ‘The  groves  were  God’s  first  temples.”  Be  that 
as  it  may,  nature  worship  has  never  nurtured 
Christ-like  character,  nor  a  refined  culture.  How¬ 
ever,  the  native  Christian  chapels  in  Bulu  land  were 
as  near  the  primitive  in  architecture  and  appoint¬ 
ments  as  one  could  well  imagine.  They  were  con¬ 
structed  by  the  natives,  like  their  homes,  of  bark 
and  leaves  over  a  frame  work  of  posts  and  rough 
rafters  to  which  the  leaves  were  tied  for  roofing 
with  bush  rope.  They  were  dirt  floored  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  rough  benches.  In  the  course  of  the 
years,  as  the  Christian  message  spread,  these  rude 
temples  were  built,  hundreds  of  them,  by  the  natives 
in  their  own  villages.  They  were  served  by  simple, 
and  in  most  cases  insufficiently  trained  native  Chris¬ 
tian  Bible  readers  and  catechists  whose  meager  pay 
was  supplied  by  the  native  church.  Not  a  penny  of 
our  mission  money  went  into  the  building  of  these 
chapels  or  the  support  of  the  native  teachers. 

At  first  the  larger  station  churches  which  were 
erected  on  mission,  as  distinguished  from  native, 
ground  were  patterned  on  the  model  of  the  village 
chapels.  The  great  Elat  church  itself,  which  had  a 
seating  capacity  of  4,000  people,  was  similar  to  the 
village  chapels,  only  larger.  However,  such  prim¬ 
itive  conditions  could  not  last  for  long.  With  the 
advance  of  Christianity  came  the  demand  for  the 
conveniences  and  amenities  of  civilized  life  and  cul¬ 
ture.  We  have  observed  many  evidences  of  the 
New  Day  at  Elat,  but  church  building  lagged  some¬ 
what  in  the  program  of  advances.  However,  the 
Mission  at  its  Annual  Conference,  December,  1927, 
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took  a  forward  step,  and  authorized  the  placing  of 
a  new  modern  church  at  Elat,  as  its  second  property 
item,  before  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  with  a 
request  for  the  modest  sum  of  $5,000  financial  aid. 

We  find  that  Mr.  Evans  took  up  the  building  pro¬ 
gram  without  delay.  He  first  reminded  the  Board 
of  the  urgency  of  the  need.  Then,  “I  think  I’ll 
start  correspondence  at  once  in  an  effort  to  get 
that  amount.” 

He  turned  first  to  the  home  church  that  had  sup¬ 
ported  him  on  the  field  for  16  years,  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Wichita  Palls,  Texas.  Writing 
to  the  pastor  of  that  church  he  pleaded  his  cause 
for  $5,000: — 

“I  have  had  busy  months.  I  am  having  some  of 
the  best  opportunities  of  my  life.  This  field  is  quite 
ripe  for  aggressive  evangelism.” 

“Elat  station  has  been  almost  completely  rebuilt 
in  the  last  few  years.  We  have  a  fine  hospital,  the 
industrial  school  has  a  new  plant,  the  school  plant 
is  in  good  order,  and  the  missionaries’  houses  are 
electrically  lighted  and  comfortable;  but  the  church 
is  still  the  old  one  we  have  had  here  for  many  years. 
It  is  built  chiefly  of  bark  and  leaves  and  is  in  a 
dilapidated  condition.  It  is  a  large  church,  seating 
about  4,000  and  the  dirt  floor  is  very  uneven  and  the 
old  seats  are  very  uncomfortable.” 

A  few  months  later  he  adds,  “The  roof  is  getting 
very  bad.  I  could  scarcely  find  a  dry  place  to  stand 
this  morning  while  preaching,  or  a  place  to  lay  my 
Bible  on  the  pulpit.”  And  that  to  an  audience  of 
2,000  people. 

Within  another  six  months  the  entire  structure 
collapsed  before  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain.  He 
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writes,  “The  Sunday  after  the  storm  blew  our  old 
building  down,  there  were  2,500  at  church  and 
at  a  communion  season  out  in  the  open  with  no 
shelter,  there  were  5,000  people.  With  a  church  like 
that  and  no  building,  well,  you  can  imagine  how  I 
felt.” 

Great  churches  even  in  the  homeland  move  slowly. 
Correspondence  with  Africa  required  many  months. 
The  Board  itself  must  be  sure  of  its  undertaking. 
Fortunately  before  the  first  year  was  over  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Board  had  visited  Africa  and  seen  for 
themselves.  The  urgency  of  the  need  for  a  new 
building  appealed  to  Dr.  Wheeler.  He  became  an 
ardent  advocate  for  a  new  church  for  Elat. 

Months,  of  necessity,  again  rolled  by.  However, 
with  the  beginning  of  1929  Elat  is  assured  that  the 
Board  has  $10,000  available  for  their  new  church 
building.  The  beginning  of  actual  building  was  au¬ 
thorized.  They  must  make  their  own  bricks  on  the 
place  and  it  will  take  years  to  complete  the  structure. 
One  of  the  last  public  services  that  our  friend  at¬ 
tended,  (that  just  before  entering  the  hospital  for 
his  last  illness),  and  no  doubt  one  of  the  happiest 
occasions  of  his  life,  was  the  laying  of  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  Elat  church,  March  24,  1932.  One  of 
his  co-workers  on  the  field  sends  this  note  to  Mrs. 
Evans:  “I  wanted  to  remember  him  as  I  last  saw 
him  here  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  our  new 
church.  It  was  so  good  to  see  him  here  again  and 
he  seemed  so  happy  with  his  old  people  who  loved 
him  and  whom  he  loved.” 

We  are  getting  ahead  of  our  story.  The  securing 
of  $10,000  from  the  homeland  was  only  a  very  small 
part  of  the  undertaking.  Mr.  Evans  had  from  the 
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very  outset  pushed  an  aggressive,  persistent  cam¬ 
paign,  leading  the  natives  to  match  the  gift  that 
might  be  expected  from  the  homeland  with  a  like 
amount  out  of  their  own  meager  life.  And  here  it 
is  well  to  recall  that  the  average  native  wage  was 
some  six  or  eight  cents  a  day.  “We  will  make  an 
effort,”  said  Mr.  Evans,  “to  raise  $10,000,  250,000 
francs,  from  the  natives.  This  is  the  biggest  job 
the  natives  have  ever  undertaken  in  a  financial  way. 
They  are  poor  and  are  supporting  all  their  evange¬ 
listic  work  in  the  Elat  field.  It  will  be  a  tremendous 
task  for  us  to  raise  that  sum.” 

He  is  off  to  his  task  at  once.  His  plan  in  brief  was 
to  start  with  Elat  itself,  taking  pledges  from  the 
people;  and  then  as  time  permits,  to  go  from  church 
to  church  and  village  chapel  to  village  chapel, 
throughout  the  entire  parish.  These  pledges  would 
then  be  collected  franc  by  franc,  here  a  little  and 
there  a  little,  from  week  to  week,  and  month  to 
month  until  the  entire  amount  had  been  accumulated. 

We  note  how  quickly  he  starts.  January  1,  1928: 
“I  expect  to  make  a  drive  for  the  new  church  at 
Elat.  Pledges  the  first  Sunday  amounted  to  30,000 
francs.  I  do  not  ask  for  less  than  25  francs.” 

January  6:  “Tomorrow  I’ll  again  take  pledges 
for  the  last  time  here  (at  Elat)  and  then  we  will  see 
the  people  individually.  I  expect  to  keep  moving 
along.  ’  ’ 

He  has  an  unexpected  rebuff.  February  18 :  “The 
money  for  the  new  church  was  coming  in  very  fast. 
It  was  coming  nicely,  but  the  government  adminis¬ 
trator,  I  am  told,  informed  the  people  not  to  do  any¬ 
thing.  ’  ’ 

February  26:  “On  Tuesday  I  went  to  Ekuk, 
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preached  and  took  pledges  amounting  to  1,935 
francs.  On  Thursday  I  went  to  Nkotye,  preached 
and  took  pledges.’ ’ 

March  1:  “  Here  I  am  all  by  my  lonesome  at  Me- 
kom,  thirty  miles  south  of  Elat.  We  arrived  here 
yesterday  for  communion  at  Ngomenden.  I  took 
pledges  this  morning.  3,280  francs  came  in.  I 
spent  Friday  at  Meyos.  The  people  pledged  5,000 
francs.” 

And  so  the  story  of  pledge  taking  went  on  for 
weeks  and  months.  Then  slowly  the  payments  be¬ 
gan  to  come  in  from  dozens  of  little  village  chapels 
in  the  bush  as  well  as  from  Elat. 

June  1,  1928,  he  is  able  to  write,  “The  amount 
raised  for  the  new  church  is  20,000  francs.  I  think 
the  natives  are  doing  well.”  It  was  indeed  a  labor 
of  many  months  persistently  pursued — that  collec¬ 
tion  of  $10,000  from  the  native  Christians  for  their 
new  central  church. 

February,  1930.  More  than  two  years  have 
elapsed.  It  is  just  a  few  weeks  before  the  end  of  his 
term  at  Elat,  when  he  will  turn  his  work  over  to  his 
successor,  H.  Coe  Love.  “I  have  now  in  hand  $8,900 
in  the  new  church  fund.  I  need  to  raise  30,000 
francs  and  the  job  is  done.” 

March  12 :  “  This  is  a  very  busy  month.  I  have  a 
schedule  of  21  public  services.  It  all  takes  energy. 
In  this  month  I  am  trying  to  raise  the  balance.  I 
have  already  passed  the  12,000  franc  mark.  I  think 
I’ll  make  it.”  April  5 :  “Today  I  am  turning  20,000 
francs  to  the  new  church  fund.  I  will  be  glad  when 
the  job  is  done.” 

However  the  other  financial  obligations  of  the 
Elat  field  have  not  been  neglected.  Along  with  the 
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new  church,  an  extensive  building  program  of  new 
and  better  chapel  buildings,  to  keep  up  with  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  new  day,  was  persistently  advanced. 
“Today,  April,  1929,  (he  is  writing  to  Mr.  Adams, 
the  treasurer  of  the  entire  mission)  we  have  laid 
plans  for  collecting  money  for  nearly  all  the  Elat 
chapels,  only  the  Elat  chapels — not  the  other 
churches  of  the  Bene  part  of  the  Elat  field.  There 
are  16  chapels  altogether.  The  houses  will  be  some 
of  brick,  some  of  zinc,  some  with  zinc  roof  and 
bark  walls.  We  will  start  an  Elat  chapel  fund  and 
I’ll  keep  track  of  the  amounts  that  come  in  for  the 
separate  chapels. 

“I  have  also  started  collections  for  a  permanent 
church  at  Mejap  Mebae  and  at  Tyange.  These  are 
on  the  big  road ;  it  is  getting  to  be  too  much  trouble 
to  continually  build  these  temporary  buildings,  and 
we  are  always  ashamed  of  them.” 

Mr.  Evans  need  not  be  ashamed  of  his  record  as  a 
builder  of  churches,  a  man  of  affairs,  as  well  as  a 
prophet  and  teacher.  He  hands  his  accounts  over  to 
another  at  the  close  of  the  Elat  term,  and  is  able  to 
write,  “the  new  church  fund  subscribed  in  full.  I 
am  also  leaving  in  the  treasury  of  the  church  as 
much  as  I  received  three  years  ago,  and  also  leave 
in  the  new  chapel  fund  about  $2,000.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  the  expenses  have  fully  doubled  in  the  raise  of 
salaries  and  in  the  new  work  undertaken.  ’  ’ 

When  Dr.  Good  came  to  speak  at  Mr.  Evans’ 
funeral,  he  had  this  to  say:  “There  is  another  phase 
of  his  pastoral  work,  especially  here  at  Elat,  and 
that  is  his  connection  with  the  new  brick  church  that 
is  going  up  before  our  eyes.  He  was  the  one  who 
went  through  the  preliminary  stages,  endured  the 
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difficulties  of  raising  a  great  part  of  the  money  for 
this  edifice,  a  project  larger  than  the  Bulu  have  ever 
carried  through  in  the  history  of  their  race,  the 
raising  of  250,000  francs  ($10,000)  for  a  single 
building.  There  are  often  two  people  who  are 
closely  connected  with  any  great  enterprise,  the  one 
who  initiates  it,  and  the  one  who  completes  it.  Look¬ 
ing  at  it  this  way  we  may  truly  say  that  Mr.  Evans 
was  like  the  mother  of  this  child,  the  new  church 
building,  for  he  gave  birth  to  the  idea  and  raised 
the  child  to  fair  age.  Whoever  may  be  the  one  who 
shall  complete  the  building,  he  will  always  be  the 
founder  of  it.  You  Bulu  people  have  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  keeping  something  that  belonged  to  some  de¬ 
parted  dear  one,  to  look  at  it  from  time  to  time,  that 
memory  may  be  refreshed,  and  the  heart  quickened 
again  at  the  recollection  of  the  one  whom  you  loved. 
I  want  to  tell  you  today  that  Mr.  Evans  has  left 
you  such  a  token,  such  a  memorial,  that  though  a 
hundred  years  pass,  you  will  not  forget  him. 
Whenever  you  look  at  it,  you  will  be  reminded  of 
him,  and  remember  him  in  gratitude  and  love.  This 
great  new  church  that  is  rising  here  is  his  ngum, 
his  heirloom,  to  us  all.  ’  ’ 

“CARE  FOR  ALL  THE  CHURCHES” 

To  many  a  minister  in  the  homeland  a  church  of 
the  size  of  Elat  would  have  been  quite  enough  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  itself,  but  for  our  minister  in  Came- 
roun  no  such  confinement  was  permissible.  He  had 
the  care  for  all  the  churches  during  the  last  18 
months  of  the  term,  and  there  were  eight  of  them, 
and  for  all  the  village  chapels  and  schools, — and 
there  were  85  of  them,  throughout  the  entire  Elat 
Parish. 
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Tlie  question  of  the  best  location  for  the  preaching 
points,  and  especially  for  the  communion  centers, 
where  the  missionary  himself  must  take  charge 
periodically,  was  fundamental.  Their  placement  on 
the  rapidly  developing  highways,  easy  of  access  to 
Elat,  must  be  considered,  but  not  to  the  sacrifice  of 
accessibility  to  the  bush  people  themselves,  or  to 
leave  areas  exposed  to  special  perils.  Mr.  Evans, 
in  his  re-arrangement  of  his  field,  showed  himself 
very  much  alive  to  the  perils  of  overcrowding  at  the 
center;  of  the  Catholic  and  Mohammedan  influence 
on  the  north;  and  what  might  be  termed  the  pagan 
perils  to  the  east  and  south. 

To  relieve  the  congestion  at  Elat,  he  opened  four 
additional  communion  points  within  an  area  of  ten 
miles,  at  Meyos,  Nkoetye,  Ekuk  and  Mvii.  “Two 
communion  points  will  be  opened  at  Oban  and 
Masa’a  in  place  of  the  one  at  Biwon,”  this  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  Mission  against  the 
encroachments  of  Catholics.  “I  have  again  placed 
a  communion  point  at  Mendim  for  the  Ntum  folks 
and  at  Asok  for  the  so-called  Fan.”  He  evidently 
had  a  profound  respect  for  the  tribal  attachments  of 
his  people.  “And  for  Lobi  we  have  arranged  two 
communion  points  at  Ngomenden  and  Mvangan.” 
He  endeavors  to  bring  the  church  and  its  sacred 
ministries  as  near  the  people  as  possible. 

“The  field  is  ours,”  he  says,  “and  the  responsi¬ 
bility  is  ours.”  But  what  to  do?  Does  he  have  a 
clear  vision  of  the  goal  to  be  attained? — 

“Our  aim  is  Evangelism .  The  very  name  Elat 
(reconciliation)  expresses  the  hope  of  the  founders 
of  the  station  that  the  Gospel  would  be  the  means 
of  bringing  the  many  tribes,  often  hostile  to  each 
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other,  into  one  tribe, — the  tribe  of  God, — and  ex¬ 
presses  above  all,  the  hope  of  bringing  all  the 
tribes  to  reconciliation  with  God  through  the  blood 
of  the  everlasting  Covenant  (Elat)  and  so  make 
peace/ ’ 

What  of  the  definite  plans  and  methods  to  realize 
his  objective? — 

“Special  effort  is  being  put  forth  to  win  the  peo¬ 
ple  for  Christ.  In  the  region  of  the  station,  personal 
house-to-house  visitation  has  been  done  by  one  of 
the  women  missionaries  and  a  corps  of  personal 
workers  whom  she  has  trained.  A  number  of  dis¬ 
tant  towns  have  been  visited  by  other  women  mis¬ 
sionaries  accompanied  by  a  group  of  women  work¬ 
ers  in  training. 

“Some  of  our  leading  evangelists  are  also  doing 
fruitful  work.  A  licentiate  selects  a  company  of 
men  and  women  to  go  with  him  for  a  week  at  a  time 
to  center  their  efforts  on  one  town.  These  natives 
go  forth  two  by  two  visiting  every  house  and  every 
individual  in  the  district  selected.  The  men  are 
dealt  with  in  their  homes,  in  the  palaver  houses,  or 
on  the  public  highway,  and  even  followed  to  the 
forest.  There  is  nothing  spectacular  and  sensa¬ 
tional  about  our  methods.  Personal  evangelism, 
that  is  all. 

“The  93  catechists  resident  in  the  villages  have 
carried  on  a  more  plodding  kind  of  work.  They 
preach,  teach,  and  visit  in  their  several  parishes. 
Persistent  work.  They  try  to  keep  the  missionary 
informed  about  his  flock  scattered  over  his  great 
parish. 

“These  93  men  are  the  acting  pastors  of  Elat 
field  in  all  services  except  administering  the  Sacra- 
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ments.  We  might  call  them  exhorters,  if  we  were 
Methodists,  for  they  do  much  exhorting  on  many 
subjects.  They  are  our  counsellors  among  the  peo¬ 
ple.  They  are  shepherds  who  try  to  defend  the 
flock  from  many  enemies  of  the  soul.  They  are  our 
co-workers  in  the  great  work  of  the  evangelization 
of  Africa.” 

The  care  for  the  Elat  Parish,  however,  did  not 
exhaust  Mr.  Evans  ’  interest.  There  are  the  fields 
beyond.  The  call  of  the  unreached  Interior  aroused 
his  enthusiasm  and  burdened  his  heart.  “Our  West 
Africa  Mission  is  favorably  located,”  he  writes. 
“The  opportunity  for  intensive  and  extensive  work 
is  scarcely  excelled  anywhere.” 

“It  has  been  impossible  for  us  to  take  advantage 
of  the  unoccupied  fields  to  the  north,  to  the  east, 
to  the  south.  Macedonian  calls  are  very  hard  to 
resist.  They  are  heart-breaking  to  the  missionaries 
on  the  frontier  lines.”  Doubtless  he  recalls  his  own 
pioneering  experiences  of  the  earlier  years. 

“The  heart-breaking  is  no  less  acute  to  those  in 
the  older  fields  of  the  Mission.  It  is  hard  to  refuse 
to  send  help  to  our  fellow  volunteers  on  the  front 
lines.  Some  of  the  older  stations  have  very  much 
weakened  their  own  forces  in  an  effort  to  meet  its 
needs.  Even  in  the  older  fields  trained  workers  are 
comparatively  few.  What  is  the  matter!  We  have 
no  adequate  force  to  train  the  workers.  Look  at 
the  evangelistic  force.  There  are  now  18  native 
ministers  fairly  well  prepared  for  the  time  being. 
There  are  about  900  Bible  readers,  partially  trained. 
This  is  not  enough,  either  in  number  or  in  train¬ 
ing.  Doubtless  more  could  be  secured.  We  have  a 
large  constituency  from  which  to  draw.  We  have 
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just  a  few  less  than  30,000  church  members  in  good 
standing,  not  counting  a  large  body  of  catechists 
and  adherents.  There  is  a  Sunday  school  enroll¬ 
ment  of  about  76,000.  There  are  only  12  white  min¬ 
isters  actively  and  actually  engaged  in  the  field,  and 
two  others  engaged  in  teaching  and  translating 
work.  Native  helpers  are  not  sufficiently  trained  to 
bear  great  responsibilities.” 

“Mission  work  is  not  keeping  pace  with  commerce 
and  industry  in  the  colony,”  he  laments.  “The  out¬ 
ward  forms  of  European  civilization  are  being 
rapidly  adopted.  The  church  cannot  afford  to  lag 
behind. 

“Let  it  not  be  thought  that  the  native  church  is 
falling  down  in  the  matter  of  support.  One  native 
worker  is  supported  for  every  33  of  the  communi¬ 
cant  membership,  and  our  native  workers  them¬ 
selves  are  supporting  one  for  every  ten,  since  prac¬ 
tically  everyone  is  a  tither.  In  1928  it  took  about 
1250  members  of  our  church  at  home  to  support  one 
missionary. 

“There  are  certain  perils  in  growth  and  progress. 
What  will  happen  if  the  church  and  school  work 
grow  faster  than  leaders  can  be  provided?  Retro¬ 
gression  can  really  happen  in  our  Mission. 

“I  am  reminded  of  an  old  farmer.  One  day  a 
little  calf  was  born  in  the  herd.  The  farmer  declared 
that  he  would  lift  the  calf  every  day.  Day  after  day 
he  went  out  to  the  barnyard  to  lift  the  calf,  thinking 
that  his  strength  would  always  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  burden  of  the  growing  calf.  But  within  a  few 
weeks  the  burden  became  too  great.  We,  too,  some 
years  ago  could  meet  the  burden  of  a  new  work,  but 
it  has  been  growing  heavier  with  every  passing  year 
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until  now  it  is  a  back-breaking  weight  altogether  be¬ 
yond  our  strength.” 

That  Mr.  Evans’  concern  for  the  coming  of  the 
Kingdom  was  very  much  broader  than  his  own  per¬ 
sonal,  or  even  the  Cameroun  Mission’s  success,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  striking  title  under  which  he 
tells  the  story  of  transferring  one  of  our  most 
promising  fields  to  the  French  Mission.  He  calls  it, 
“Answered  Prayer  on  the  Congo  Border.”  After 
recounting  the  many  efforts  made  by  the  Mission  to 
serve  the  Oyem,  a  great  unoccupied  and  promising 
field  in  the  Congo  Francais,  and  the  frustration  of 
those  efforts  by  the  French,  and  the  pitiable  perse¬ 
cutions  of  the  native  Christians,  Mr.  Evans  re¬ 
joices  that  another  way  was  found. 

“In  September,  1929,  I  made  a  journey  to  the 
Oyem  for  the  purpose  of  turning  over  our  work 
to  the  French  Mission  and  to  assure  the  people  that 
we  are  brothers  in  Christ.  The  work  again  seems 
promising.  More  than  20  catechists  and  teachers 
have  been  located  in  as  many  towns.  The  people 
have  taken  on  new  courage.  We  realize  that  the  one 
lone  man  there  has  a  tremendous  work.  The  terri¬ 
tory  is  large  and  the  people  will  be  confessing  Christ 
in  large  numbers. 

“It  was  my  privilege  to  preach  to  a  large  crowd 
on  Sunday.  The  news  that  white  men  from  the 
French  and  American  missions  were  at  Bitam  rap¬ 
idly  spread.  Timid  souls  did  not  come  out.  The 
braver  ones  happily  sang  praises  as  they  came.  A 
company  of  women  from  Oveng  had  improvised  a 
unique  song  and  came  singing  to  rythmic  move¬ 
ments  of  the  body.  After  the  song  the  worshippers 
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went  into  the  chapel  for  a  period  of  silent  prayer. 
Soon  it  was  time  for  the  service. 

“We  are  happy  now  to  turn  over  the  work  to  the 
French  Mission.  What  does  it  matter,  whether 
Paul  or  Apollos  plants  the  seed,  if  only  Christ  is 
preached.  We  are  laboring  together  with  God.  We 
invite  you  to  join  us  in  prayer  for  that  field  and  for 
the  French  Mission.’ ’ 

As  we  have  been  thinking  of  Mr.  Evans’  care  for 
all  the  churches,  first,  of  course,  for  those  that  were 
his  immediate  responsibility,  and  then  for  the  re¬ 
gions  beyond  in  an  ever  widening  circle,  this  would 
seem  to  be  the  proper  place  to  mention  his  care  also 
for  the  old  home  church  and  community.  Peniel, 
the  country  neighborhood  of  his  childhood,  he  never 
forgot.  He  enjoyed  visiting  the  old  haunts  of  his 
early  home,  even  though  many  of  the  family  had 
moved  away  and  many  changes  had  come  with  the 
years.  New  voices  were  heard  in  his  father’s  pulpit. 
A  larger  parish,  the  Parish  of  the  Templed  Hills, 
had  been  set  up  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Carl 
Elliott.  In  all  these  changes  Mr.  Evans  took  a  keen 
interest.  When  appealed  to  for  suggestion  as  to  a 
contemplated  Evans  Memorial  at  Peniel,  by  Mr. 
Greenway,  of  the  Country  Church  Department  of 
the  Board  of  National  Missions,  he  replied: — 

“My  Ideal  for  Peniel 

“In  the  past  the  old  parish  of  the  Templed  Hills 
was  a  field  to  be  noted.  From  it  many  men  have 
gone  into  various  fields  of  work  and  to  fill  important 
places.  The  parish  has  raised  up  many  ministers 
for  the  church  at  large  and  I  now  think  of  at  least 
three,  who  became  foreign  missionaries.  But  as  has 
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happened  in  other  localities,  the  character  of  the 
community  has  changed. 

“  I  do  not  want  anything  I  shall  say  to  carry  much 
weight  in  final  decisions  relating  to  the  Peniel  field, 
but  I  offer  a  suggestion  that  might  be  considered. 
The  idea  of  a  memorial  building  I  do  not  stress, 
although  my  father  was  a  prominent  man  in  the 
community  and  in  the  church  at  large.  The  old 
homestead  is  near  the  center  of  the  township. 

“I  certainly  think  that  if  the  present  arrangement 
is  to  cease,  then  the  whole  township  should  be  made 
one  field,  if  possible,  and  the  township  should  have 
a  resident  pastor.  Our  old  home  would  not  be  a 
suitable  site  unless  both  Peniel  and  Gallia,  and  the 
Ridge,  too,  I  may  add,  should  disband  and  build  one 
church,  with  such  buildings  as  are  necessary,  on  the 
old  homestead,  or  in  the  center  of  the  township, — 
a  mile  away.  I  do  not  know  whether  all  the  churches 
and  all  the  schools  could  be  centered  at  the  old 
homestead.  That  would  be  ideal ;  and  have  the  pas¬ 
tor  for  the  township  live  close  by.  I  think  that  the 
plan  will  be  difficult  to  work,  but  it  would  be  per¬ 
manent.  Most  any  other  plan  would  be  more  or  less 
temporary. 

“I  do  not  see  any  advantage  in  naming  the  place 
Denny-Evans  Memorial,  or  even,  Evans  Memorial. 
If  the  family  were  in  position  to  buy  back  the  old 
place  to  present  for  the  purpose,  it  would  be  differ¬ 
ent.  I  agree  with  you  that  a  worker  should  be  lo¬ 
cated  at  Peniel.” 

At  some  time  in  the  midst  of  his  cares  for  Elat  in 
far  away  Africa,  we  can  imagine  a  reverie  of 
recollection  coming  over  his  soul,  and  he  sent  these 
verses  to  a  very  dear  sister  in  America : 
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“Ah,  Peniel  by  the  railway, 

To  me  thoiTrt  ever  dear, 

And  from  this  far  off  Africa 
1  drop  for  thee  a  tear. 

I’m  almost  still  a-wishing, 

For  this  valley’s  quiet  pace. 

And  for  summer’s  time  of  swimming 
In  the  dear  old  ( Dirty  Face/ 

In  the  loneliness  of  spaces, 

There  come  many  thoughts  to  me, 

Of  dear,  familiar  places 
On  the  old  C.  II.  <&  D. 

There  are  names  I’ve  not  forgotten, 

Jenkins,  W oods, — the  roster  goes, 

Williams,  Edwards,  Thomas,  Shelton, 

Evans,  Lewis,  Boggs  and  Rose. 

i 

There  are  many,  many  changes 
In  the  roads,  the  farms,  the  homes; 

But  the  thoughts  of  youth  to  us  return 
Whenever  memory  roams.” 

SHEPHERD  OF  THE  FLOCK 

Mr.  Evans’  ministry  in  his  pulpits  and  classes 
made  a  visible  imprint  on  the  entire  Cameroon  Mis¬ 
sion.  But  a  more  searching  criterion  of  his  work 
was  its  personal  and  intimate  aspect,  as  pastor  and 
shepherd  of  the  flock.  Any  references  on  his  part 
are  guardedly  modest  and  meager.  Few  men  were 
more  conscious  of  human  limitations.  No  less  a 
master  of  the  pulpit  than  Dr.  J.  H.  Jowett  said,  “I 
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confess  that  this  part  of  our  commission,  the  carry¬ 
ing  of  the  Message  to  the  individual,  was  the  great¬ 
est  burden  of  my  early  ministry.”  To  the  Board’s 
usual  question  to  young  candidates  for  foreign 
service,  relative  to  their  qualification  to  do  personal 
work,  Mr.  Evans  replied — “This  was  made  a  spec¬ 
ialty  at  Moody  but  I  am  only  a  moderate  success.” 
Thus  while  he  approached  the  ministry  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  with  great  humility,  the  day,  when  the  rec¬ 
ords  locked  up  in  the  archives  of  many  grateful 
spirits  are  opened,  may  well  reveal  this  to  have  been 
the  crowning  benediction  of  his  life. 

Something  must  first  be  said  about  his  relation  to 
his  co-laborers  on  the  field,  as  he  fellowshipped  and 
counselled  and  shared  with  them  the  responsibility 
for  the  oversight  of  the  Mission.  He  ever  looked 
forward  with  eager  anticipation  to  these  annual 
gatherings  at  presbytery  and  mission  meeting.  It 
was  their  testimony  that  in  counsel  he  was  consider¬ 
ate  and  fair,  always  taking  into  account  another’s 
opinions.  He  expressed  his  mind  fearlessly,  but 
was  ever  cheerful  in  debate,  and  steadfastly  re¬ 
fused  to  allow  personalities  to  enter  in.  He  was 
ever  thoughtful  of  others:  “He  encouraged  me 
greatly,”  said  a  younger  man.  “His  talk,”  said 
another,  “had  come  to  mean  much  to  me  when  our 
paths  would  cross — he  was  constantly  on  the  job, 
and  I  loved  him  for  the  way  he  dealt  with  me.” 

He  was  a  true  friend  and  champion  of  the  native 
minister  and  evangelist.  Such  phrases  as,  “Nlata 
did  well,”  “Esono  is  my  joy,”  are  common  in  his 
letters.  He  made  long  trips  to  seek  them  out  that 
he  might  counsel  with  them  in  their  work.  There 
was  no  duty  to  which  he  gave  more  time,  or  per- 
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formed  more  carefully,  than  that  of  presiding  over 
and  directing  the  native  sessions  of  his  many 
churches.  These  groups  bore  the  responsibility  and 
dealt  officially  with  a  maze  of  personal  and  intimate 
problems ;  of  the  application  of  the  Christian  stand¬ 
ards  ;  of  the  examination  to  membership ;  and  of 
discipline;  all  tremendously  vital  to  the  future  of 
Christianity  in  Africa.  A  failure  either  in  over¬ 
strictness,  or  in  the  lack  of  it,  in  the  foundation 
would  endanger  the  entire  edifice  in  after  years. 
One  marvels  at  the  grace  and  patience,  at  the  firm¬ 
ness  and  sympathetic  tolerance  required  in  shep¬ 
herding  the  lambs  of  the  infant  church.  It  was  Mr. 
Evans’  principle,  to  which  he  adhered  strictly — 
4  4  That  in  building  a  new  house  for  the  Lord,  every 
post  in  it  must  be  straight.”  He  proved  himself 
firm  but  most  sympathetic  in  all  his  dealings  with 
native  life  and  won  its  heart. 

As  he  went  in  and  out  among  the  people,  a  shep¬ 
herd  of  the  flock,  he  was  constantly  on  the  look-out 
for  promising  material  for  future  leadership.  He 
sought  out  young  men  for  the  ministry.  He  shared 
with  them  even  his  precious  books.  We  have  often 
heard  him  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  latent  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  Bulu  youth,  and  in  response  they 
flocked  to  him.  He  became  the  inspiration  and  ideal 
for  many  of  these  young  men,  who  are  now  carrying 
on  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  which  was  ever  dear 
to  Mr.  Evans,  at  many  a  difficult  post. 

He  had  a  great  yearning  for  the  forgotten  men 
and  forgotten  women ,  submerged  in  the  teeming 
mass,  still  living  in  the  darkness  of  heathen  life  and 
custom.  He  organized  every  resource  available  in 
men  and  means  for  their  relief.  His  door  was  al- 
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ways  open  to  their  approach.  For  his  hire!  Wher¬ 
ever  he  had  labored  the  people  wanted  him  to  re¬ 
turn. 

Miss  Verna  E.  Eick,  a  co-worker  at  Elat  and  other 
stations,  has  given  this  tribute  to  Mr.  Evans’  pas¬ 
toral  effectiveness:  “What  did  the  life  of  Mr. 
Evans  mean  to  Africa’s  womanhood?  It  has  been 
the  privilege  of  the  writer  to  witness  that  influence 
at  work  both  at  Elat  and  Lolodorf  stations  of  our 
Mission.  His  keen  insight  into  human  nature,  and 
ability  to  evaluate  the  individual,  gave  him  a  power 
over  lives  which  any  one  of  us  might  well  covet.  It 
is  a  joy  to  remember  the  many  words  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  which  came  to  him  from  loving  hearts  in  his 
lifetime  among  us.  Often  we  have  seen  some 
troubled  soul  leave  his  study  visibly  moved  by  emo¬ 
tion,  saying,  ‘Ah,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Evans!’  ‘Just 
why,’  we  ask,  ‘do  you  regard  Mr.  Evans  so  highly?’ 
‘Ah,  Friend,  he  knows  us,’  comes  the  answer  with 
such  finality,  and  so  pregnant  with  meaning  as  to 
make  further  speech  superflous.” 

In  his  tribute  to  Mr.  Evans’  pastoral  service  in 
Africa,  Dr.  A.  I.  Good  said,  “He  came  to  know  the 
Bulu  people,  their  needs  and  problems,  their  cus¬ 
toms  and  language,  and  their  thoughts.  He  was  to 
them  a  counsellor  and  a  father.  He  was  always  pa¬ 
tient  with  those  who  desired  to  see  him — easily  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  most  humble  seeker  after  knowledge 
or  help.  He  was  a  most  peaceable  man  with  all 
men,  no  trouble  maker,  but  living  at  peace  with  all 
his  associates  and  helpers  in  the  work.  He  was  wise 
and  strong  in  his  guidance  of  the  church,  and  sane 
in  his  methods  of  conducting  its  affairs.  He  was 
strong  in  upholding  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
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without  fear  or  favor,  yet  kind  and  forgiving  where 
mercy  was  needed.  And  that  is  the  kind  of  a  father 
in  the  church  that  the  Bulu  need — one  who  corrects 
when  they  need  it,  for  that  is  right  and  proper,  and 
yet  one  to  forgive  and  heal  their  hurts  when  that  too 
is  needed.  Mr.  Evans  was  such  a  pastor  and  that  is 
why  he  has  been  so  beloved  everywhere  among  us.” 


“Therefore  to  thee  it  was  given , 

Many  to  save  with  thyself; 

And  at  the  end  of  the  day, 

Oh  faithful  shepherd,  to  come 
Bringing  thy  sheep  in  thy  hand.” 

— M.  Arnold 


CHAPTER  VI 


Days  Off 

IN  AFRICA 

Our  missionary  and  his  wife  accepted  seriously 
the  responsibility  of  “ being  ensamples  to  the  flock” 
in  the  matter  of  fidelity  to  their  task — a  lesson  much 
needed  “where  industrious  habits  did  not  in  each 
bosom  reign.”  For  such  scrupulous  care  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  time  there  was  a  special  reason  among 
a  primitive  folk  whose  curious  gaze,  during  the 
first  years,  pursued  their  white  teachers  at  every 
turn.  So  persistently  did  those  large  black  eyes 
stare,  without  let  or  shame,  into  the  intimacies  even 
of  their  home  life,  so  that  they  had  no  privacies : 
no,  not  so  much  as  to  eat.  Their  entire  behavior 
was  subjected  to  pitiless  scrutiny.  At  any  rate  Mr. 
Evans  seemed  to  have  been  sensitive  about  taking 
days  off  in  Africa.  “Everlastingly  on  the  job” 
was  said  of  him.  Even  when  the  lure  of  the  new 
open  roads,  and  of  rapid  automobile  transportation 
had  come  to  the  West  Coast,  he  declined  a  gift  car 
lest  he  “might  be  tempted  to  take  unnecessary 
trips.”  “I  rarely  go  except  on  matters  of  strict 
business.” 

Many  missionaries  during  their  residence  in  dis¬ 
tant  lands  have  cultivated  fruitful  side  lines:  Carey 
had  his  seeds  and  gardens.  Livingstone  his  maps; 
Crawford  was  a  distinguished  linguist;  Dr.  Good 
was  a  collector  of  butterflies.  Oftentimes  such 
avocations  have  been  a  blessing  to  the  man  himself 
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as  well  as  a  rich  mine  of  profit  to  the  people.  While 
Mr.  Evans  had  a  keen  liking  for  gardening  and  the 
care  of  animals,  he  devoted  little  time  to  hobbies. 

Life  for  him,  however,  was  not  devoid  of  recrea¬ 
tional  periods.  He  had  his  play  times.  He  enjoyed 
long  walks  with  congenial  friends  at  the  close  of  the 
day,  and  above  all  he  reveled  in  hours  off  with  chil¬ 
dren  and  his  own  family. 

The  children’s  hour  in  the  evening  after  supper 
was  sacredly  kept.  As  far  as  possible  all  intrusions 
were  denied.  Then  it  was  that  the  little  folks  came 
to  their  own.  The  form  of  the  observance  of  that 
hour  varied  with  their  age  and  need.  It  was  the 
custom  for  the  father  or  mother,  generally  the 
father,  to  read  to  them,  first  the  nursery  rhymes 
and  fairy  tales,  and  later  the  hero  and  animal 
stories,  and  after  that  there  were  games  and  a  romp 
together.  From  scenes  like  these  of  happy  and 
assiduously  cultivated  home  relationships  and  atti¬ 
tudes  there  developed  in  him  a  winsome  tenderness 
with  children  everywhere,  and  in  them  a  responding 
love  and  respect  for  him  and  for  his  ways  and 
teaching. 

CHRISTMAS  IN  AFRICA 

The  great  holidays  of  the  year  were  times  of  re¬ 
lease  and  delight  in  the  Evans’  African  home,  and 
in  their  observance  he  leaned  toward  simplicity. 
The  following  is  a  picture  of  such  a  Christmas  in 
their  home  at  Efulan  in  1916.  It  was  written  by 
Mrs.  Evans  for  the  folks  at  home  with  no  thought 
of  publication. 

“  ’Tis  the  night  before  Christmas , 

And  all  through  the  house , 
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Many  creatures  are  stirring , 

Roaches ,  spiders ,  and  even  a  mouse.” 

“Our  pretty  palm-Christmas  tree  is  in  its  box. 
The  box  is  covered  with  tissue  paper  and  then  with 
paper  napkins,  which  I  put  in  Rowland’s  Christmas 
box  in  1913,  poinsetta  and  holly  wreaths.  We  fixed 
it  up  last  night,  and  tied  up  lots  of  chocolate  al¬ 
monds  and  clear  candies  in  separate  bits  of  wax 
paper,  with  red  cord  to  hang*  them  on  the  fronds 
of  the  palm  branches.  I  had  ordered  some  popcorn, 
and  so  we  popped  it,  and  strung  it.  We  had  quite 
a  lot.  Then  there  are  the  little  silk  flags  and  the 
tiny  basket  of  flowers,  the  wee  bit  Christmas  tree, 
and  the  little  candle-stick,  and  Glory  Croswell 
Evans,  and  Hildelain,  besides  the  gifts — won’t  that 
be  a  beautiful  tree?  It  is  six  feet  high.  The 
cushion  which  you  sent  will  be  sot  up  before  the  tree 
and  do  its  best  to  furnish  the  smell  of  Christmas, 
and  we  shall  burn  the  Bayberry  candle  on  Christ¬ 
mas  evening.  Quite  a  pile  of  packages  have  come, 
to  be  opened  tomorrow. 

“We  have  had  a  lovely  day.  I  had  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  children  this  morning  and  enjoyed  telling  them 
the  Christmas  story.  Rowland  preached  on  John 
the  Baptist  “Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,” 
and  there  were  about  850  to  hear  him.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Weber  have  just  gone  home  after  our  little  prayer 
meeting,  and  soon  we  must  go  to  bed.  What  wor¬ 
ries  me  is  how  ever  Santa  Claus  is  going  to  get 
down  that  chimney  in  the  kitchen.  There  really 
isn’t  any  chimney,  only  a  stove  pipe,  and  an  awful 
rickety  one,  made  of  sheet-iron  roofing  and  empty 
flour  tins  at  that.  1  know  it  won’t  stand  his  weight 
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unless  lie’s  gotten  much  thinner  since  foodstuffs 
have  risen  in  price  so  much. 

“In  his  prayer  tonight  Dr.  Weber  gave  thanks 
for  the  happy  memories  of  this  night.  Truly  I  can 
echo  that  thanksgiving.  What  happy  Christmases 
I  We  had  and  I  am  going  to  have !  ’  ’ 

IN  THE  HOMELAND 

Furloughs  for  our  missionaries  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  much  a  part  of  their  service  as  the  days  and 
months  of  their  employment  on  the  field.  They  are 
the  needed  fountains  of  intellectual,  and  spiritual, 
and  especially  physical  renewal.  Many  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  by  the  Foreign  Missions  Boards  amid 
pagan  environments  and  trying  climates  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  value  of  regular  furloughs,  more  or  less 
frequent,  depending  on  conditions  in  various  coun¬ 
tries.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Mission  in  Cam- 
eroun  the  term  of  service  was  six  years ;  later  it 
was  reduced  to  five,  and  then  to  three.  The  shorter 
period  was  found  to  he  necessary,  due  to  the  tropical 
climate.  Many  missionaries  had  died  on  the  field 
and  many  others  debilitated  at  home.  So  now  every 
fourth  year  is  given  to  the  sea  voyage  and  stay  in 
the  homeland.  Even  such  a  period  is  not  thought 
sufficient  by  the  government  or  trade.  The  term  for 
European  government  officials  in  West  Africa  is 
eighteen  months.  The  traders  are  called  home 
every  two  years.  But  the  Mission  has  found  that 
their  workers,  by  reason  of  more  temperate  modes 
of  living  and  higher  ideals,  can  stand  the  longer 
period  without  forfeiting  effectiveness  of  service. 

Mr.  Evans  was  furloughed  home  five  times :  1912, 
T7,  ’22,  ’26,  and  ’30. 

During  the  first  period  he  made  an  extended  tour 
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of  the  Western  States,  going  as  far  as  California, 
when  he  was  called  back  to  the  bedside  of  his  father 
who  was  gradually  declining  in  health.  Here  he  re¬ 
mained  for  several  months,  a  great  stay  and  comfort 
to  the  family. 

The  second  furlough  began  in  February,  1917. 
That  was  the  zero  hour  of  the  world  war.  The  lanes 
of  the  high  seas  were  infested  with  hidden  perils. 
What  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  little  family 
was  that  Rowland,  Junior,  was  only  a  babe  in  arms. 
Passage  was  secured  from  Duala  to  Bordeaux  on  a 
French  boat,  Afrique,  which  carried  a  large  number 
of  Senegalese  soldiers  and  so  they  were  legitimate 
prey  for  the  enemies’  submarines.  Though  the 
course  taken  avoided  the  usual  lanes  of  traffic,  all 
possible  precaution  had  to  be  taken.  Those  were 
anxious  days  and  nights.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans 
divided  their  money,  each  taking  a  part.  Every 
night  they  packed  a  bag  with  extra  clothes  and  bot¬ 
tles  of  milk  for  the  baby  and  they  themselves  re¬ 
mained  through  the  night  as  nearly  fully  dressed  as 
possible,  until  they  finally  reached  the  French  port. 
They  only  knew  the  extent  of  their  peril  when  they 
found  that  another  ship  struck  a  floating  mine  in  the 
Gironde  River  nearby,  and  during  that  very  week 
a  group  of  men  were  brought  in  whose  ship  had 
been  sunk  a  short  distance  from  their  course. 

From  Bordeaux  to  New  York,  they  secured  pas¬ 
sage  on  the  Steamer  Rochambeau.  Feeling  between 
America  and  Germany  at  that  time  was  very  tense, 
and  while  they  were  on  mid-ocean  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  were  severed  between  the  two  countries.  Great 
anxiety  was  naturally  felt  by  all  on  board.  For¬ 
tunately  for  them  a  very  rough  passage  was  had.  It 
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was  so  rough  that  no  submarine  could  have  come 
to  the  surface.  Regulations  for  the  passengers  were 
most  strict.  As  on  the  “Afrique”  no  one  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  light  even  a  match  on  deck.  The  port  holes 
were  painted  over,  and  only  because  they  had  a  baby 
were  they  permitted  to  have  a  candle  in  their  room. 
“At  night  one  was  glad  that  the  day  was  over;  in 
the  morning,  glad  the  night  was  past.”  Providen¬ 
tially  shielded,  they  came  through  safely,  and  for 
ever  after  had  a  very  personal  reason  for  valuing 
the  prayer,  which  includes,  “They  that  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  business  in  great  waters.” 

The  return  trip  in  November,  1918,  was  also  made 
in  the  face  of  many  risks  and  discomforts.  They 
arrived  in  Bordeaux  November  10,  the  very  day  be¬ 
fore  the  Armistice.  They  had  the  thrill  of  hearing 
the  “Grosse  Cloche,”  the  great  bell  which  had  not 
sounded  since  the  war  began.  It  meant,  “the  war  is 
finished.”  And  for  days  they  were  caught  in  that 
delerium  of  rejoicing  which  characterized  France  at 
the  time.  For  eight  weeks,  however,  they  were  held 
up  in  that  bedlam  of  frenzy,  before  passage  for 
Africa  could  be  secured,  and  went  through  many 
hardships  and  discomforts  of  those  trying  days  in 
France.  “But  on  New  Year’s  Day  we  sailed  again 
on  the  “Afrique”  for  Cameroun,  arriving  at  Elat 
just  fifteen  weeks  after  our  departure  from  Balti¬ 
more,  having  unpacked  and  settled  down  somewhat, 
and  then  repacked  and  gone  on,  nine  times  during 
that  period,  which  was  no  small  matter  with  two 
little  children,  we  were  never  more  glad  to  get  into 
a  home.” 

In  normal  times,  however,  the  missionary  on  fur¬ 
lough  had  many  opportunities  of  delightful  travel. 
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Such  an  occasion  came  to  the  Evanses  in  1926,  when 
on  their  journey  home,  they  spent  several  weeks  in 
England  and  Wales.  “We  had  read  with  the  chil¬ 
dren  parts  of  Dickens  “ Child’s  Story  of  England.” 
For  months  we  had  talked  about  the  visits  we  were 
to  make.  There  were  no  disappointments  as  we  went 
along.  Then  we  went  through  beautiful  North  Wales 
where  we  spent  three  glorious  days.  The  week’s  stay 
in  London  was  replete  with  pleasant  experiences.” 

The  first  duty,  for  the  missionary  and  his  family 
on  arriving  from  Africa,  seemed  always  to  have 
been  a  visit  to  the  hospital  and  doctor.  There  were 
dislocations  to  be  corrected,  germs  of  insidious  trop¬ 
ical  diseases  to  be  dislodged,  incipient  weaknesses 
to  be  ferreted;  in  short  a  general  clinical  examina¬ 
tion  must  be  made  and  remedies  prescribed.  Often 
such  thorough  going-over  was  only  a  matter  of  days 
but  at  other  times  it  required  weeks  and  even 
months.  But  in  all  cases  the  missionary  must  be 
physically  fit  in  order  to  take  up  his  work  in  a  for¬ 
eign  climate. 

Mr.  Evans  found  great  satisfaction  in  the  folks  at 
home .  The  furlough  was  for  him  an  opportunity  to 
visit  the  haunts  of  his  youth  and  renew  old  acquaint¬ 
ances.  Peniel  and  Oak  Hill  and  Lime  Spring  and 
Columbus  and  Baltimore,  and  wherever  he  had  made 
friends,  to  them  he  returned  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  it  was  his  joy.  The  new  home  in  Baltimore,  the 
family  reunion  in  Peniel,  the  Gymanfa  in  Cleve¬ 
land, — these  and  numerous  other  places  and  occa¬ 
sions  were  red-letter  days  in  his  experience. 

In  1916  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Wichita 
Falls,  Texas,  had  undertaken  to  provide  the  salary 
of  Mr.  Evans  and  each  furlough  thereafter,  begin- 
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ning  with  1917,  he,  with  Mrs.  Evans,  would  spend 
a  week  or  two  with  this  church  in  delightful  fellow¬ 
ship.  “  These  visits  were  delightful  socially,  inter¬ 
esting  in  new  contacts  made,  and  profitable  for  us 
and  for  the  church  in  that  we  came  to  know  each 
other  better,  and  to  better  understand  our  common 
interest  in  the  work  we  are  all  trying  to  do.” 

While  at  home  Mr.  Evans  was  increasingly  used 
by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  to  represent  its 
cause  in  the  churches  of  the  homeland.  In  1917  an 
extended  trip  of  this  kind  was  arranged  for  him 
through  the  churches  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas,  and  many  of  the  Eastern  Synods,  and  then 
through  the  churches  of  Delaware  and  Maryland. 
In  1922  a  similar  trip  was  arranged  for  him  in  the 
Middle  Western  States.  In  1926  he  toured  through 
all  the  churches  of  the  Welsh  Synods.  He  had  a 
thrilling  story  to  tell  and  told  it  well,  dwelling  more 
on  the  motives  and  principles  of  missions  than  upon 
the  details  of  his  own  work.  Among  the  many  trib¬ 
utes  to  his  power  as  an  advocate  of  missions,  the 
following  are  significant:  “He  created  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  those  who  heard  him  to  support  in  a 
concrete  way  the  great  work  at  Metet.”  “His  talk 
to  the  young  people  of  our  church  was,  I  think,  the 
strongest  appeal  for  absolute  consecration  of  life  to 
the  service  of  Christ  that  I  have  ever  heard.”  “The 
Rev.  R.  H.  Evans  is  a  very  happy  selection  to  de¬ 
liver  educational  addresses  on  Foreign  Missions. 
He  is  by  far  the  ablest  missionary  who  has  spoken 
in  our  church  for  many  years.  He  was  informal  and 
enthusiastic  and  inspiring.”  “No  one  listening  to 
him  could  help  contrasting  the  self-denial  and  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  man,  who  was  speaking  so  intelligently 
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and  enthusiastically,  with  those  of  us  who  should 
share  with  him  in  the  world’s  need.” 

When  Mr.  Evans  came  home  in  June,  1930,  at  the 
close  of  his  crowning  ministry  in  the  Elat  parish 
and  with  the  prospect  before  him  of  taking  up  the 
new  responsibilities  in  Dager  Memorial  Biblical 
School,  it  seemed  clear  that  he  should  do  two  things : 
rest  and  study.  For  three  years  he  had  been  away 
from  his  family,  and  his  taxing  labors  had  drained 
his  physical  vigor.  Mrs.  Evans,  into  whose  safe 
hands  he  had  committed  all  arrangements,  found  the 
cure  for  him  at  Mountain  Rest,  Massachusetts,  the 
missionaries’  vacation  retreat.  “We  went  almost  at 
once  to  the  missionaries’  home  at  Mountain  Rest 
where  he  had  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  amid  delight¬ 
ful  and  most  congenial  surroundings  we  spent  two 
ideal  months.  Entire  freedom  from  responsibility 
was  most  refreshing  to  him.  An  expert  at  pitching 
horseshoes  from  the  days  of  his  youth,  he  reveled 
in  the  opportunity  at  Mountain  Rest  to  challenge  the 
world,  as  represented  by  missionaries  from  all  parts 
of  it.  There  was  another  happy  week  when  we,  as 
a  family,  toured  New  England.  Days  and  weeks 
slipped  by  too  rapidly.  At  the  end  of  our  stay  he 
seemed  renewed  in  strength  and  vigor.” 

When  winter  came  he  was  quite  fit  for  the  second 
great  opportunity  of  his  furlough — study.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  taking  a  course  at  some  seminary  presented 
itself  to  him,  but  he  finally  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  what  he  needed  most  was  a  study  of  various 
subjects,  which  he  could  with  proper  equipment  pur¬ 
sue  at  home.  And  then  too  he  felt  that  for  these 
last  months — “I  need  the  family  and  the  family 
needs  me.”  After  securing  the  books  he  desired,  he 
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worked  steadily  on  for  the  remaining  months  of  his 
furlough,  spending  long  hours  each  day  over  them 
and  rejoicing  to  be  at  home. 

The  missionary  is  often  lionized  by  many  in  the 
home  church  who  have  a  keen  interest  in  missions. 
Much  of  this  acclaim  was  discounted  by  Mr.  Evans, 
except  that  he  was  glad  for  every  evidence  of  a 
favorable  and  real  interest  in  the  cause  to  which  he 
had  given  his  life.  Honors  too  came  to  him,  bestowed 
by  many  friends.  The  old  church  of  his  youth,  the 
Welsh  section  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  regarded 
him  with  growing  affection.  One  of  its  churches  had, 
at  his  suggestion,  provided  the  $1,000  necessary  for 
a  new  school  building  at  Yaounde.  Another  provided 
a  car  for  him.  The  Welsh  Mission  Board  and 
the  Synod  of  Ohio  Welsh  provided  $4,000,  the  nec¬ 
essary  amount,  for  a  residence  for  the  President  of 
the  Dager  Memorial  Biblical  Seminary  at  Lolodorf 
to  be  known  as  Gwalia  House.  The  Synod  of  New 
Jersey,  of  which  the  Corisco  (African)  Presbytery 
is  a  member,  elected  him  as  Moderator  of  the  Synod, 
at  its  fall  meeting  1930. 

Thus  did  Rowland  Evans  spend  the  days  off  of 
his  service  in  the  homeland,  greatly  strengthened  in 
mind  and  body  to  return  again  to  Africa.  But  it 
was  difficult  to  say  farewell. 

It  was  the  author’s  privilege  to  have  been  able  to 
spend  an  afternoon  with  him  in  his  Baltimore  home 
just  a  few  days  before  he  left  for  Africa  in  April, 
1931.  A  quiet  peace  reigned  there,  and  too  deep  for 
much  speaking,  though  there  were  many  things  that 
should  have  been  said.  The  farewell  of  these  two 
friends  had  in  it  a  reserved  pathos,  almost 
prophetic. 
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That  farewell  when  it  came  for  the  family  was 
most  difficult.  “Both  of  us  felt,”  said  Mrs.  Evans, 
“that  it  was  much  harder  to  separate  than  it  had 
been  at  the  end  of  the  previous  furlough,  for  we  had 
been  through  the  time  of  loneliness,  and  knew  what 
it  meant  to  both  of  us.  But  we  were  convinced  that 
the  work  must  go  on  at  whatever  cost.  And  the  Lord 
gave  us  strength  to  bear  up  for  each  other  until  the 
last,  mercifully  concealing  from  us  the  truth  that 
we  should  never  again  see  each  other  here.” 


POWER 


All  worlds  lie  folded  in  the  arms  of  Power: 

The  live  seed  lifts  its  earth-load  and  is  free; 

The  filmy  7noon  lifts  the  eternal  sea. 

Armed  with  this  might ,  the  insect  builds  its  tower 
And  lives  its  little  epoch  of  an  hour. 

Alone  giant  thought ,  in  ever-claring  flight , 
Explores  the  universe ,  the  Ancient  Night, 

And  finds  infinity  even  in  a  flower. 

But  there  is  something  that  is  greater  still, 

The  strength  that  slumbers  in  Heroic  Will. 

Yes,  there  is  something  greater  than  them  all 
It  is  the  high  translunar  that  streams 
Downward  on  man  at  some  imperious  call, 

And  gives  him  power  to  perish  for  his  dream. 

— Edwin  Markham. 
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Training  Black  Apostles 

ONE  of  the  fascinations  of  the  Cameronn  Mis¬ 
sion  is  that  all  its  marvelous  growth  can  readily 
be  traced  to  the  very  first  beginnings,  and  that 
within  the  service  period  of  some  of  the  men  who  are 
still  on  the  field.  This  is  particularly  true  of  its  edu¬ 
cational  institutions.  Rev.  Melvin  Fraser,  D.D.,  who 
preceded  Mr.  Evans  in  the  presidency  of  the  School 
of  the  Prophets  in  Cameroun,  recalls  that  one  of 
the  first  fruits  of  the  pioneer  years  in  the  Interior 
Mission  was  a  group  of  about  five  partly  schooled 
men,  rather  mature  in  years  but  zealous,  who  gath¬ 
ered  around  Mr.  Dager  for  instruction  in  theolog¬ 
ical  lore.  The  growth  of  the  work  from  that  very 
simple  beginning  went  on  apace. 

“Growth  soon  called  for  adequate  quarters.  It 
was  not  a  case  of  tearing  down  and  building 
greater,  nor  of  adding  to,  for  there  was  nothing  to 
tear  down  or  be  added  to.  The  first  theological 
building  was  at  Elat.  It  was  of  bark  sides  and 
thatch  roof,  12x16  feet  and  cost  about  $5.00.  When 
that  shack  passed  out  of  date  we  went  into  the  ses¬ 
sion  room  of  the  Elat  Church  and  then  into  the  ses¬ 
sion  room  at  Lolodorf.  What  pride  we  had  was  not 
in  the  quasi  buildings  occupied,  but  in  the  kind  of 
work  done  in  them.  But  it  was  time  to  tabernacle, 
for  hundreds  of  Bible  readers,  a  few  score  at  a 
time,  as  well  as  a  score  of  theologs  must  be  per- 
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manently  housed  for  instruction.  Hence  the  new 
plant  at  Lolodorf,  known  as  the  Dager  Memorial 
Theological  and  Bible  School.  It  includes  a  build¬ 
ing  30x60  feet,  two  stories  high,  with  two  lecture 
rooms,  two  offices,  a  library  and  reading  room  ex¬ 
tending  the  whole  length. 

“Skirting  around  the  head  of  a  ravine  nearby 
there  is  a  crescent  of  dormitories,  each  20x60  feet 
and  each  divided  into  six  apartments,  each  apart¬ 
ment  consisting  of  two  rooms,  kitchen  detached. 
Six  families  thus  under  one  roof.  They  are  a  happy, 
homogeneous  colony.  Like  the  native  houses  in  the 
villages,  these  apartments  have  floors  of  earth  and 
are  one  story,  but  unlike  the  village  huts,  they  have 
plank  walls  and  are  furnished  with  a  bedframe, 
chairs,  and  a  table.  These  dormitories  are  fash¬ 
ioned  as  an  ideal  of  a  rather  better  domicile  than 
that  of  the  villages  and  yet  not  such  as  to  wean  the 
student  and  his  family  too  far  away  from  the  native 
life  which  has  been  theirs,  and  to  which  they  will 
return  when  school  days  are  done.” 

The  school  has  two  departments,  one  for  lay 
evangelists  and  teachers — the  two  years  course ;  and 
one  for  candidates  for  the  ministry — a  three  years 
course. 

From  fifty  to  one  hundred,  as  the  case  may  be, 
attend  the  evangelists  school.  They  are  there  with 
their  families,  and  all  members  of  the  family  attend 
school  except  the  little  ones.  The  course  for  the 
men  covers  Old  Testament  history,  church  his¬ 
tory,  life  of  Christ,  theology,  personal  work,  homi¬ 
letics,  biography,  music,  pedagogy.  Each  family 
has  a  plot  of  ground  for  a  garden,  and  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  raise  their  own  food. 
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Each  morning  the  teacher  of  the  class  of  theology 
faces  a  group  of  from  twenty  to  forty  young  men, 
preparing  for  the  Christian  ministry — the  future 
religious  leaders  of  Africa.  The  course  with  them 
is  more  thorough  and  extensive,  taking  in  many  of 
the  themes  that  one  would  expect  to  find  in  the 
curriculum  of  a  theological  seminary. 

It  was  to  this  School  of  the  Prophets,  now  re- 
christened  Dager  Biblical  Seminary,  that  the  Mis¬ 
sion  at  its  annual  Council,  December,  1929  called 
Mr.  Evans  to  succeed  Dr.  Fraser,  who  had  been  re¬ 
tired  because  of  age  limitation.  The  faculty  con¬ 
sisted  of  Rev.  Phillip  May,  Rev.  Harry  Neely,  and 
a  native  teacher.  That  the  appointment  came  as  a 
surprise  to  Mr.  Evans  is  evident  from  his  personal 
correspondence.  He  had  been  thinking  and  plan¬ 
ning  for  others.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  could  not 
quite  get  himself  to  feel  that  his  work  at  Elat  was 
finished.  He  loved  the  work  there  and  no  doubt 
knew  that  the  pulpit  was  his  forte.  His  estimate  of 
himself  was,  “I  am  an  itinerant  preacher.”  “It 
was  with  fear  and  trembling  that  I  took  up  the 
work  at  the  seminary.” 

However  as  one  studies  the  genius  of  the  Camer- 
oun  Mission,  its  trends  and  policies,  one  can  hardly 
fail  to  feel  that  the  appointment  was  inevitable.  The 
following  is  an  illuminating  description  of  the 
policy  of  the  Mission.  “We  are  trying  to  keep  the 
spiritual  ideal  paramount  rather  than  the  educa¬ 
tional.  Consequently  we  do  not  have  many  out¬ 
standing  leaders  but  what  have  a  genuine  spiritual 
life.  Leaders  without  the  support  of  a  strong  spirit¬ 
ual  life  will  soon  eliminate  themselves.  An  essen¬ 
tial  requisite  for  all  paid  leaders  of  any  sort  in  our 
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Mission  is  that  they  must  first  of  all  be  Christians. 
This  is  true  in  the  medical,  industrial,  educational, 
printing  press  work,  as  well  as  the  evangelistic.  We 
believe  that  the  Mission  has  been  led  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  sound  methods  of  work.” 

Whatever  surprise  and  adjustment  in  his  affairs 
the  appointment  had  for  the  new  president  himself, 
Dr.  Fraser,  whose  mantle  he  took  up,  says,  “The 
lot  was  cast  upon  Mr.  Evans  as  the  logical  and 
theological  man  for  the  place,  as  the  one  available 
and  best  qualified.”  There  are  ample  reasons  for 
the  wisdom  of  that  judgment. 

Mr.  Evans  was  a  marked  man  intellectually  for 
such  a  task.  There  were  other  men  whose  scholas¬ 
tic  preparation  had  been  more  complete,  but  few 
who  possessed  a  keener  mind.  He  was  a  natural 
born  teacher.  He  loved  to  teach.  His  had  been  pre¬ 
eminently  a  teaching  ministry.  “It  is  a  joy  to  see 
the  truth  sink  in,”  was  one  of  his  phrases.  He  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  dictum  4  1  character  through  ed¬ 
ucation.  ”  “The  mere  winning  of  souls  is  not  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  our  responsibility  in  Africa.  It  would  be 
unfortunate,  even  cruel,  to  get  souls  into  the  King¬ 
dom,  then  leave  them  to  the  ravenous  wolves  of 
avarice,  superstition,  ignorance  and  sin.  Hence  it 
is  our  aim  to  care  for  our  babes  in  Christ,  until  they 
shall  have  grown  in  Christian  experience  sufficiently 
to  fight  their  own  battles.  Institutions  have  grown 
up  that  are  intended  to  help  men  to  live  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life.” 

It  was  Mr.  Evans’  firm  conviction  that,  if  Africa 
was  to  be  permanently  saved,  she  must  be  saved 
through  her  own  sons  and  daughters — trained  in  the 
Christian  way.  At  different  times,  before  the  chal- 
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lenge  of  open  doors,  we  found  him  appealing  fran¬ 
tically  for  reinforcements  in  men  and  means  from 
the  homeland.  But  as  he  grew  older  he  realized 
that  such  leadership  in  any  large  way  must  come 
from  the  natives  themselves,  only  they  must  be 
trained  men.  Such  was  their  only  hope.  As  was 
said  of  Mr.  Lager,  it  might  also  be  said  of  him,  and 
with  equal  truth,  “He  was  above  all  a  pastor.  But 
he  saw  the  need  of  a  native  ministry,  so  he  gave  all 
the  time  he  could  spare  for  the  work  of  training 
native  young  men  who  would  become  worthy  pas¬ 
tors.’  ’  He  concurred  heartily  with  Aggrey,  the 
great  African,  who  cried,  “for  God’s  sake  give 
Africa  Christian  leaders.” 

In  addition  to  his  other  labors  at  different  posts 
where  he  had  served,  he  had  acquired  much  experi¬ 
ence  in  teaching  young  men.  We  recall  that  as  early 
as  the  first  Elat  term,  1919,  he  had  been  called  to 
teach  in  the  school  for  evangelists.  On  two  later 
occasions,  for  four  month  periods,  the  senior  class 
in  theology  had  been  sent  to  him  for  their  final 
term — at  Foulassi  in  1921,  and  at  Efulan  in  1925. 

And  then  too  as  a  teacher  he  was  highly  respected 
and  sought  by  the  students.  He  gave  them,  as 
many  have  testified,  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  for 
their  chosen  work  as  ministers  and  teachers  of  re¬ 
ligion,  as  well  as  a  fund  of  knowledge  and  practi¬ 
cal  acquaintance  with  their  task.  Above  all  Mr. 
Evans  was  “ far  ben”  in  his  own  spiritual  life,  liv¬ 
ing  on  a  high  plane  of  devotion  and  experience. 

In  consequence,  when  he  returned  to  Africa  in 
1931  alone  again,  without  his  family,  for  what 
proved  to  be  his  last  term,  he  entered  upon  that 
which  had  the  promise  of  becoming  the  crowning 
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achievement  of  liis  life ;  training  black  apostles.  An 
added  joy  was  his  in  the  prospect  that,  by  his  next 
term,  the  two  boys  might  be  left  to  complete  their 
college  education,  while  Mrs.  Evans  would  be  able 
to  join  him.  And  to  make  his  satisfaction  still  more 
complete,  the  old  church  of  his  boyhood,  the  Welsh 
section  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  had  provided 
the  funds  to  build  a  beautiful  home  for  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Dager  Biblical  Seminary  at  MacLean.  He 
had  many  plans  in  hand  for  the  new  home. 

The  great  opportunity  that  came  to  him  as  head 
of  the  seminary,  he  grasped  with  becoming  mod¬ 
esty.  “  There  seems  to  be  a  good  spirit  in  the 
school  and  both  departments  are  cooperating  and 
will  be  drawn  closely  together  next  term.  .  .  .  All 
the  work  here  seems  so  big  to  me.  Of  course  I  know 
I  am  not  equal  to  it  in  my  own  strength.  ”  And 
there  will  be  hard  work.  “I  have  loads  of  work  on 
my  table.  I  went  to  bed  at  eleven  last  night  and  was 
up  at  five  this  morning.  I  am  feeling  fine  and  hope 
to  get  accustomed  to  early  rising.  On  Friday  I 
give  the  closing  address  at  the  seminary.  The  boys 
are  expecting  much  of  me.  They  are  a  fine  lot.  It 
is  wonderful  work.”  After  the  summer  vacation 
period  he  had  one  full  term  with  his  boys,  from 
July  15  to  November  15.  “The  boys  are  showing 
splendid  spirit,  are  all  eager  to  learn.  I  have  en¬ 
joyed  teaching.” 

As  we  endeavor  to  evaluate  the  service  of  Mr. 
Evans  at  the  seminary  we  are  fortunate  in  having 
two  sources  of  first  importance : — his  own  report 
and  the  students’  testimony. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  he  presented  his 
report  to  the  Mission,  summing  up  the  work  of  the 
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year  as  president.  It  was  his  final  report.  “The 
Pager  Theological  School  has  this  year,  more  than 
at  any  other  time,  attained  unto  the  appearance  of 
an  institution.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this 
changed  appearance.  The  force  has  been  enlarged 
to  four  full-time  teachers  and  in  the  thought  and 
the  work  of  the  teachers  the  school  has  been  re¬ 
garded  as  a  single  institution.  The  departments 
are  no  longer  closed  compartments.  It  is  believed 
that  this  enlarged  force  and  changed  view  of  the 
s,chool  has  been  beneficial  to  all  concerned,  and 
especially  to  the  classes.  The  foundations  have 
been  laid  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  in¬ 
stitution  should  not  grow  in  numbers  and  power  and 
usefulness. 

“It  was  with  fear  and  trembling  that  we  took  up 
our  own  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  semester. 
The  work  of  the  term,  however,  has  been  interest¬ 
ing  and  helpful  to  me.  The  close  application  to 
class  room  and  preparatory  work  has  been  some¬ 
what  irksome  to  one  accustomed  to  the  active  and 
varied  life  of  an  itinerant  preacher. 

“At  the  beginning  of  the  year  another  experi¬ 
ment  was  tried.  One  of  the  most  capable  of  former 
students  was  given  position  as  teacher  of  evangel¬ 
ists.  Ngiamba  Ngale  has  done  splendid  work. 

“During  the  year  a  spirit  of  good  will  has  been 
manifested.  This  has  been  characteristic  of  the 
life  of  the  school  and  of  the  daily  relationships  of 
life  among  the  families  of  the  town.  This  latter 
feature  is  an  evidence  of  real  Christianity.  There 
have  been  84  men  in  the  school.  They  have  come 
from  Sakbayeme,  Edea,  Bafia,  Abong  Mbang  and 
all  the  older  stations  of  the  Mission  and  represent 
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all  the  leading  tribes  of  South  Cameroun.  They, 
their  wives,  personal  boys  and  numerous  children 
have  lived  in  peace  and  harmony.  This  matter  is 
worthy  of  note  and  gratitude. 

“A  close  supervision  over  the  health  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  their  families  has  been  maintained. 
There  were  13  men,  keen  of  intellect  and  eager  to 
learn  in  the  first  theological  class,  and  36  in  the 
evangelist  class  that  has  just  finished.  They  are 
men  of  good  spirit  and  ability.” 

And  it  is  significant  how  he  turned  the  entire 
school  into  a  laboratory  of  Christian  service. 

“During  the  mid-year  vacation  22  of  the  men 
were  sent  out,  Paul  and  Silas  like,  to  the  various 
places  in  the  Lolodorf  field.  They  went  in  pairs, 
one  theolog  and  one  evangelist.  A  week  was  thus 
spent  at  each  evangelist  point  in  the  whole  field. 
This  work  was  beneficial  in  many  ways.  The  fam¬ 
ilies  remained  in  the  station,  caring  for  the  gar¬ 
dens.  The  men  had  a  wide  practical  experience  in 
personal  work.  They  earned  some  money.  The 
evangelists  in  the  field  were  helped  and  encouraged 
and  more  than  700  persons  took  a  stand  for  Christ. 
Other  forms  of  Christian  work  in  which  the  boys 
have  had  some  experience  have  been — town  visita¬ 
tion,  open  air  meetings  especially  in  Catholic  towns, 
work  among  hospital  patients,  conducting  morning 
prayers,  teaching  Sunday-school  lessons,  and 
preaching.  This  practical  work  has  been  very  help¬ 
ful  and  especially  to  the  evangelists.  The  boys  too 
have  been  eager  for  the  work  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  feature  will  be  extended.” 

There  is  another  source  that  is  even  more  valu¬ 
able  as  an  insight  into  the  labor  of  Mr.  Evans  with 
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his  students.  It  comes  from  the  students  them¬ 
selves.  As  a  comfort  to  Mrs.  Evans,  Jacob  Aboto, 
one  of  the  students  at  the  school,  wrote  April  20, 
1932,  “I  am  writing  to  you  to  tell  you  what  your 
husband  did  for  us  in  the  school.  He  taught  us  the 
Book  of  Romans  with  all  his  strength,  not  neglect¬ 
ing  a  tiny  place,  and  we  have  learned  that  book  with 
much  knowing.  He  also  taught  us  homiletics  and 
reading  of  the  Word  of  God  as  we  ought  to  read  it 
when  holding  public  meetings,  and  how  we  should 
teach  the  people  the  catechism.  He  also  taught  us 
the  book  of  drawing  people  to  God,  (the  personal 
worker’s  text  book).  He  always  came  to  prayers 
at  day  break  and  he  led  us  in  prayer  together  when 
the  school  opened. 

4 ‘He  gave  us  ground  to  plant  food  (gardens)  and 
often  cared  for  our  gardens  when  we  were  away. 
He  urged  us  in  the  matter  of  keeping  our  streets 
clean  and  our  houses,  also  our  clothes  clean.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  be  left  dirty.  All  must  be  clean. 

“He  sent  us  to  the  towns  which  surround  Bibia 
to  tell  the  people  the  Words  of  God,  and  many 
people  confessed  Christ  because  of  his  drawing, 
whereby  he  drew  people  to  find  life  in  God,  our 
Father  in  Heaven.  He  knew  little  children,  and 
grown  people  with  their  dark  customs,  and  he 
sought  ways  to  help  us  everywhere.  He  preached 
on  Sundays  and  everyone  heard  his  voice.  Not  one 

failed  to  hear  because  it  was  beautiful,  strong. 

“He  loved  everyone  and  gave  his  life  for  each 
person,  not  withholding  it.  He  gave  me  the  work 
of  teaching  children  the  Words  of  God  and  of  going 
to  the  towns  to  which  he  sent  me.  Even  though  we 
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have  this  trouble  we  remember  the  doing  is  of  God 
himself.  He  does  His  deeds  in  wisdom. 

‘‘I  write  to  tell  you  that  it  was  good  that  you  gave 
your  husband  to  the  land  of  the  black  people  and 
did  not  prevent  him  from  coming  to  show  us  the 
way  which  leads  to  Hod.  The  death  of  your  hus^ 
band  will  work  on,  in  the  world  while  it  remains, 
because  the  black  people  love  him  much.” 

Mrs.  Evans  in  translating  the  above  has  pre¬ 
served  much  of  the  simple  Bulu  idiom. 

The  second  tribute  comes  from  another  student, 
Ako’a  Abomo.  “I  remember  the  three  long  years 
I  spent  with  you  at  Efulan.  I  saw  the  happiness  of 
that  Godly  family  and  rejoiced  in  its  influence.” 

And  then  he  tells  how  Mr.  Evans  influenced  him 
for  the  Gospel  ministry.  “Miss  Eick  asked  me  to 
tell  her  the  missionary  for  whom  we  were  praying 
to  take  his  place  and  who  would  fit  in  his  place.  I 
answered.  We  do  not  see  the  man  and  if  there  be  a 
man  he  shall  not  be  Mr.  Evans.  We  black  men  loved 
and  still  love  him  so  we  cannot  take  to  heart  an¬ 
other  man  in  his  place  as  soon  as  he  is  dead. 

“We  know  you  and  know  that  you  are  a  strong- 
hearted  woman  and  will  be  patient  in  this  irrepar¬ 
able  loss.  God  has  trusted  you  to  bear  his  heavy 
arm.  He  will  give  you  force  to  win  over  your  sor¬ 
row  and  temptations.  There  is  no  burden  he  can¬ 
not  and  will  not  help  us  bear.  He  wounds  us  bit¬ 
terly  and  graciously  binds  our  wounds.  From  Him 
will  flow  the  streams  of  blessings  upon  you. 

“He  told  me  his  plans  about  Rowland’s  (the  son) 
studies.  He  told  me  that  he  would  send  him  to  the 
university  after  his  studies  in  college.  Will  Row¬ 
land  carry  on  these  plans  and  the  work  his  father 
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has  begun?  Rowland  is  a  strong  boy.  His  childly 
love  will  not  falter.  I  think  he  received  some  let¬ 
ters  from  his  father  for  I  heard  that  he  was  writing 
you  on  his  dying  bed. 

“ I  wish  good  hope  to  dear  Robert  (the  second 
son)  and  remember  me  to  him.  Tell  him  that  I  am 
their  older  son,  the  black  son  of  their  and  our  father. 
I  will  partake  of  their  sorrow  as  I  did  of  their  joy. 

“Mr.  Evans  gave  me  a  good  teacher’s  Bible  and 
a  commentary  on  Mark  and  I  keep  these  books  as 
his  remembrance.  On  a  page  of  each  is  written  the 
name  of  Mr.  Evans.  My  son  who  shall  inherit  them 
will  ask  who  Mr.  Evans  was  after  my  departure  to 
heaven.  They  will  say — ‘Mr.  Evans  was  your 
father’s  spiritual  leader,  he  loved  him  and  gave 
these  books  to  him.’ 

“I  am  still  in  school.  Our  studies  will  be  ended 
this  year.  It  is  our  fourth  year  of  theology.  We 
are  to  go  wherever  our  Heavenly  Father  will  send 
us  next  year.  Our  memory  verse  he  gave  to  be  our 
class  text  is  II  Timothy  2 :15. 

“I  dare  write  you  in  English  because  you  are  my 
mother  and  you  can  be  patient  with  me  when  you 
see  my  mistakes.  I  shall  be  happy  if  you  under¬ 
stand  the  meanings  of  my  thoughts. 

“You  can  be  glad  that  you  have  lost  such  a  saint, 
such  a  man.  His  name  is  ever  on  our  lips  and  will 
remain  through  all  our  life  and  be  remembered  for¬ 
ever  because  it  is  written  in  our  heart.’’ 

JEREMIAH 

The  production  of  a  Christian  literature  in  the 
language  of  the  people  has  ever  been  a  major  task 
of  the  Church  in  non-Christian  countries.  In  some 
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localities  this  has  required  the  creation  of  a  gram¬ 
mar  and,  the  giving  to  the  language  a  written  form. 
Such  was  the  case  with  many  of  the  African  tribes, 
and  among  them  the  Bulu  of  the  West  Coast.  Much 
of  the  foundation  work  and  some  of  the  Bible  trans¬ 
lation  had  been  done  by  the  early  missionaries,  but 
much,  very  much,  still  remained  to  be  done.  Mr. 
Evans  for  several  years  had  served  as  an  active 
member  of  the  Literature  Committee  of  the  Mis¬ 
sion.  In  his  correspondence  there  is  frequent  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  immensity  of  the  task  of  this  com¬ 
mittee,  and  to  the  labors  of  his  fellow  workers, 
especially  in  the  field  of  Bible  translation.  He 
himself  was  called  upon  to  make  a  rather  detailed 
review  of  Mr.  A.  I.  Good’s  translation  of  the  Book 
of  Judges  into  the  Bulu. 

Early  in  1927  he  was  appointed  to  translate  the 
Book  of  Jeremiah.  At  the  time  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  his  labors  in  the  Elat  field,  so  that  the  work  of 
translation  was  delayed.  He  recognized  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  such  a  task.  February,  1928 — “ I  have 
done  no  work  on  Jeremiah  and  don’t  think  I  can. 
It  is  hard  to  get  some  of  these  phrases  in  Bulu, 
but  Mr.  Good  has  had  much  experience  in  doing  it, 
and  a  phrase  that  would  be  very  difficult  for  me 
would  be  easy  for  him.  He  could  translate  in  a  day 
what  it  would  take  me  six  to  do.” 

However  when  he  entered  upon  his  term  at  Dager 
Seminary,  this  translation  of  Jeremiah  was  con¬ 
stantly  before  him.  He  writes  to  a  friend,  “I  have 
been  working  on  a  translation  of  Jeremiah.  It  is 
very  hard  and  I  can  only  do  about  four  verses  an 
hour.  It  is  interesting  work.” 
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“  Jeremiah  is  dreadfully  hard  and  I  long  for  bet¬ 
ter  commentaries,  although  I  have  three.  They  all 
seem  to  skip  over  the  hard  places  and  write  gen¬ 
erally  what  any  man  of  sense  would  know  ....  I  am 
finding  heaps  of  new  words  with  my  helper  Meye 
me  Nkpwele.  ” 

###### 

“I  stuck  to  it  for  six  hours  doing  thirty  verses. 
This  is  doing  rather  well.  I  am  now  at  Chapter  12.  ” 

4fc 

W  TT  IT  *7T  IT 

“Yesterday  worked  four  hours  on  Jeremiah. 

There  is  no  let-up  on  desk  work.  ” 

###### 

October  10 — “This  morning  I  was  working  on 
J eremiah  28.  It  went  well.  Meye  is  a  clever  helper. 
I  have  now  translated  about  half  of  the  book,  not 

bad  for  less  than  six  months.” 

###### 

February  28 — “Yesterday  I  did  32  verses  in 
Jeremiah,  the  best  of  any  day  so  far.  Chapter  37.” 

He  pushed  the  work  of  translating  the  precious 
Scriptures  as  long  as  he  had  any  strength.  He 
completed  Chapter  44. 

TEACHING  BY  EXAMPLE 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mr.  Evans 
taught  quite  as  effectively  by  example  as  by  pre¬ 
cept.  He  led  his  black  apostles  rather  than  sent 
them.  Into  the  joys  and  difficulties  of  the  ministry 
he  said  “come”,  not  “go.” 

The  oversight  of  the  entire  MacLean  field  fell 
upon  the  faculty  of  Dager  Seminary.  In  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  that  work  each  man  took  one  of  the  out- 
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station  churches.  Mr.  Evans  had  the  Lam  Church. 
There  is  something  satisfyingly  fitting  in  the 
thought  that  Lam,  where  he  did  his  first  work  as 
pastor  in  Africa,  should  have  been  the  scene  of  his 
final  labors.  We  recall  that  in  January  1910  he, 
then  a  new  recruit,  went  with  an  older  missionary 
to  organize  the  church  at  Lam,  and  that  he  was 
given  charge  immediately  of  that  field.  In  1931 
he  came  back  to  the  same  place.  What  a  world  of 
labor  and  experience  had  been  crowded  into  those 
21  years — the  Kingdom  service  of  one  man !  What 
changes  had  come  over  Lam  and  its  people  through 
their  commerce  with  the  white  man  and  his  novel 
ways ! 

For  various  reasons  there  had  been  a  bad  slump 
in  church  attendance  and  interest  at  Lam.  The 
church  had  been  running  down.  “Last  Sunday, 
May  19,  1931,  I  had  my  first  communion  at  Lam. 
The  church  here  was  organized  twenty-one  years 
ago.  I  was  its  first  moderator.  Now  I  come  back 
to  it.  The  people  seem  pleased.  We  had  1400  pres¬ 
ent.”  But  what  are  his  plans  to  revive  the  work? 
“  In  J une  I  will  try  to  visit  every  point  in  the  field. 
I  expect  to  do  my  best,  with  divine  help,  to  thor¬ 
oughly  work  the  field.  I  think  the  readers  and 
evangelists  will  do  good  work.” 

Now  for  a  completer  picture  of  that  intensive 
work  for  Lam  during  June — the  vacation  month : — 

“I  hope  to  reach  every  point  in  the  field.  I  am 
going  on  foot  for  the  road  is  bad.  Tomorrow  will 
be  a  very  hard  trip,  so  they  all  say,  but  I  want  to 
know  the  field.”  June  28 — “Now  I  am  about  six 
miles  from  Zinker’s  and  tomorrow  I  will  go  on  to 
Monken.  I  will  then  turn  back  about  ten  miles  to 
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Bipindi,  the  evangelist  point,  and  stay  there  Tues¬ 
day  night.  Then  cross  the  Bipindi  River  in  a  canoe 
to  Ebinimban,  then  to  Melen,  Asok,  Nkutu,  Ebom, 
Kungulu,  A  jap,  and  Ngonebot,  coming  out  on  the 
big  road  just  half  way  between  Lolodorf  and  Elat.” 
He  will  likely  stop  a  night  at  each  of  these  points, 
getting  home  in  about  ten  days.  That  is  the  sched¬ 
ule  ahead.  What  of  the  past! 

“Last  Monday  I  slept  at  Bikoko,  north  of  Lolo¬ 
dorf.  Tuesday  crossed  the  Malunba  Hills,  a  very 
hard  day,  and  I  blistered  my  feet  badly.  It  was 
a  solid  eight  hour  walk.  Then  on  to  Kpwa,  Nsola 
through  part  of  the  Mvele  country,  coming  out  at 
Bipindi,  then  down  the  big  road  two  miles  to  the 
evangelist  point.  It  has  been  hard  work  thus  far. 
I  have  walked  all  the  way.  I  was  very  soft  when 
I  started  out.  My  feet  are  some  better  now.  I  feel 
quite  fit.  By  tomorrow  I’ll  be  rested.  The  bicycle 
would  not  have  done  me  much  good.  I  am  glad  for 
the  trip.  It  will  give  me  a  good  idea  of  a  large 
part  of  the  field  for  I  will  have  visited  about  1/3 
of  all  the  points  connected  with  Lam.  The  great 
part  of  the  remaining  ones  are  on  the  big  road.” 

“It  is  Sunday  and  I  am  having  a  restful  day. 
There  was  a  good  turn  out  this  morning — men  in 
large  numbers.” 

This  thorough  visitation,  and  intensive  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  Lam  field  by  Mr.  Evans  himself  was  his 
part  of  a  simultaneous  effort  for  the  whole  Mac- 
Lean  area  in  which  he  had  led  his  students. 

He  reports  July  6 — “The  tlieologs  and  evan¬ 
gelists,  who  have  been  out  doing  special  work  for  the 
past  month,  have  finished  their  rounds  and  are 
happy  over  the  results. 
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“I  was  at  Zambe  Alien  and  Melo’o  Sunday.  I 
came  back  to  Lam  and  enrolled  a  lot  in  the  first 
year  class  and  I  had  a  good  time.  ’  ’ 

After  the  school  term  had  opened  he  held  a  reck¬ 
oning  with  his  students  about  their  experiences  out 
on  the  field. — “Last  Wednesday  we  had  a  report 
from  them.  It  was  a  wonderful  meeting  in  the 
church.  They  had  had  some  remarkable  experi¬ 
ences.  Altogether  there  were  714  decisions.  That 
was  unusual  for  this  field.  The  Esulan  (the  con¬ 
fessors)  has  been  doubled  by  the  effort.  There 
were  good  results  also  in  a  deepened  spiritual  life 
of  the  workers  and  of  the  evangelists  and  of  the 
Christian  people  generally.  Altogether  the  cam¬ 
paign  cost  about  $70.00  for  I  paid  the  theologs  $3.00 
a  month  and  the  evangelists  $2.00.  This  is  the  use 
that  I  made  of  Mrs.  Hawkins’  money  (a  special 
gift  given  by  an  American  friend  for  the  purpose). 
I  would  like  to  have  a  fund  like  that  to  fall  back 
upon  for  the  next  vacation.  Perhaps  no  money  has 
been  spent  on  this  field  with  greater  results.” 

Considering  Lam  again,  September  15,  he  is  able 
to  write — “  When  I  was  at  Lam  communion  in  May, 
I  told  the  people  I  wanted  to  see  2,000  at  the  next 
communion.  The  count  last  Sunday  was  2100.  The 
people  are  encouraged  and  happy.  I  want  to  push 
the  work.” 

The  final  plans  for  Lam — December  25 — “Next 
Tuesday  I  will  be  going  to  Lam.  I’ll  spend  about 
a  week  there.  I  want  to  give  instruction  to  the 
evangelists,  go  over  all  the  church  records,  plan  for 
better  work  with  them  and  the  elders.  I  want  to  do 
a  thorough  work  there  this  time.”  Writing  from 
Lam  itself  January  3 — “We  had  a  good  communion 
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season,  only  four  were  suspended.  The  effect  of 
today’s  service  has  been  wholesome.  I  preached 
on  “Forgiveness.” 

FAR  IN  THE  INTERIOR 

In  a  chapter  on  the  enduring  aims  and  principles 
of  the  West  Africa  Mission  Mr.  Wheeler  refers  to 
a  small  leather  bound  volume,  containing  minutes 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Western  For¬ 
eign  Mission  Society,  which  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  Foreign  Board,  as  one  of  the  true  treasures  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Among  the  enduring 
principles  of  that  Mission  he  singles  out  four  as 
fundamental : 

1.  “Penetrate  the  Interior.” 

2.  “Teach  in  the  native  language.” 

3.  “Personal  evangelism.” 

4.  “Not  counting  their  own  lives  dear  to  them¬ 
selves.” 

During  his  last  term  of  service  Mr.  Evans  was 
faithful  to  these  principles  in  a  very  remarkable 
way. 

The  story  of  that  year  would  not  be  complete 
without  a  brief  reference  to  his  last,  longest  jour¬ 
ney  into  the  Interior.  It  was  made  in  a  truck 
(ample  evidence  that  even  the  Interior  is  being 
opened  up  by  the  great  government  roads)  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  3600  miles,  covering  a  period  of  five  weeks, 
— January,  February  1932.  His  companion  and  or¬ 
ganizer  of  the  trip  was  Mr.  H.  C.  Wing.  They 
traveled  northward  as  far  as  Lake  Tchad  and  east¬ 
ward  to  the  far  border  of  the  Belgian  Congo.  Many 
of  the  Interior  outposts  of  other  missions  were 
visited.  Strange  people  were  encountered,  the 
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thick-lipped  tribes  of  the  north,  and  the  dwarfs  of 
the  east.  A  rich  store  of  information  as  to  condi¬ 
tions  and  needs  in  the  Interior  was  acquired.  At 
the  same  time  a  vivid  impression  was  had  of  the 
peril  of  the  Mohammedan  influence  and  even  the 
greater  peril  of  western  commercial  domination  and 
European  political  aggrandizement.  Mr.  Evans 
entered  upon  that  trip  with  the  eager  zest  of  an 
adventurer  seeking  goodly  pearls,  but  he  returned 
more  depleted  in  strength  and  vigor  than  he  or 
anyone  else  fully  realized  at  the  time. 

Nor  did  Mr.  Evans  count  life  dear  unto  himself. 
“Sixty-seven  members  of  our  Mission  in  West 
Africa  have  laid  down  their  lives  in  Africa,”  wrote 
Mr.  Wheeler,  the  secretary  of  the  Board.  “Mr. 
Evans  is  the  sixty-eighth.  It  has  been  a  noble  line, 
and  he  was  worthy  of  following  in  this  honored 
succession.  ” 

“SIGNIFYING  BY  WHAT  DEATH  HE  WOULD  GLORIFY 
GOD” 

He  was  in  great  loneliness. 

“The  tropic  night  lets  fall  its  curtain  so  quickly 
after  the  uniform  six  o’clock  sunset,”  wrote  Dr. 
Nassau,  one  of  the  early  missionaries  of  the  West 
Coast,  referring  to  the  sense  of  loneliness  that 
came  over  him,  when  his  wife  died.  The  twilight 
did  not  linger  long  for  Mr.  Evans.  Friends  had 
noted  symptoms  of  failing  health  for  several  weeks. 
A  pathetic,  but  very  sweet  and  uncomplaining  cry 
of  longing  for  wife  and  children,  may  be  detected 
in  his  intimate  correspondence  for  many  months. 
“He  missed  you  dreadfully,”  wrote  a  friend  to 
Mrs.  Evans.  “Happy  Thursdays  when  the  mail 
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came.  We  have  seen  him  enjoy  many  of  them.” 
During  the  last  long  trip  into  the  Interior  he  looked 
forward  almost  impatiently  to  the  day  when  he 
would  reach  Lolodorf  to  open  the  treasured  letters 
from  wife  and  home  folks.  One  of  his  fellow  work¬ 
ers  said  that  he  seemed  almost  depressed  at  times. 
“His  passion  for  work  alone  sustained  him.” 

In  a  chapter  entitled  “The  Exile  and  the  Post¬ 
man,”  Miss  Mackenzie  says,  “The  forest  of  Cam- 
eroun  is  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  be  homesick. 
Missionaries  are  in  the  main  gay  and  for  excellent 
reasons — some  of  them  pagan  reasons — some  of 
them  Christian  reasons — but  they  are  all  a  com¬ 
pany  of  successful  fishermen.  A  fisherman  with  a 
good  catch  can  defy  the  darkness.  His  string  of 
silver  fish  is  a  lantern  to  his  feet.” 

But  still  the  white  man  dreams  of  home  in  a 
strange  land.  Arnot,  feverish,  alternately  chilled 
and  burning,  dreams  in  his  lonely  hut  at  Garan- 
ganze,  ‘  ‘  I  was  always  at  home  in  a  small  white  bed 
with  a  big  fire  blazing  in  the  room  and  mother 
bringing  in  the  tray.”  Livingstone,  lying  on  the 
ground  in  the  midst  of  his  caravan,  dreams  that  he 
had  an  apartment  in  a  hotel  at  home.  Mr.  Evans 
walked  the  lonely  way  for  Africa. 

“Oh,  1  will  make  the  clearing,  Lord, 

And  I  will  plant  the  corn, 

I’ll  sleep  beneath  the  stranger  stars, 

And  rise  before  the  morn 
To  build  the  little  cabin 
Where  the  future  shall  be  born. 

“To  Abraham  the  exile,  Lord, 

What  promises  were  thine ? 
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He  might  not  know  the  sum  of  them , 

But  he  could  see  them  shine , 

In  all  the  stars  and  all  the  sands 
Thou  sendest  for  a  sign. 

“Such  starry  signs  and  promises 
I  do  not  ask  of  Thee, 

1  am  thy  servant,  Lord,  for  love, 

And  love  is  my  only  fee. 

But  just  a  little  dream  of  home, 

Would  that  he  spoiling  me?” 

“The  Exile” — Miss  Mackenzie. 
AMONG  MANY  FRIENDS 

As  one  endeavors  to  piece  together  the  story  of 
the  events  and  experiences  of  the  final  weeks  of  his 
life,  one  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  while  he 
was  alone,  without  his  own  family,  he  was  still  in 
the  midst  of  a  host  of  ministering  friends.  He  clung 
tenaciously  to  his  work  of  teaching  and  translating 
to  the  very  limit  of  his  strength.  We  find  him 
teaching  three  hours  the  very  day,  March  28,  that 
he  was  to  undergo  a  severe  medical  examination. 
Five  physicians,  Hrs.  Wolfe,  Thorne,  Clothier, 
McCracken,  Johnson,  all  his  personal  friends  and 
co-laborers,  were  in  attendance  upon  him  at  differ¬ 
ent  times.  On  April  5  it  was  thought  best  to  re¬ 
move  him  to  the  hospital  at  Elat,  where  the  two 
white  nurses  gave  him  constant  attention;  and  Mrs. 
May,  a  friend  and  nurse  at  Lolodorf,  came  to  be 
with  him  the  last  five  days.  He  suffered  from  in¬ 
fectious  jaundice  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  but  the 
case  was  not  considered  serious  until  about  ten  days 
previous  to  his  death.  At  that  time  a  consultation 
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of  the  physicians  revealed  the  fact  that  the  end 
was  only  a  matter  of  days  and  a  cable  to  that  effect 
was  sent  to  the  homeland. 

A  great  tide  of  concern  and  sorrow  swept  over 
the  native  communities  where  he  had  served  and  so 
endeared  himself,  but  in  spite  of  all  that  friends 
could  do  for  him,  he  passed  out  of  this  life  on  the 
morning  of  April  19,  1932 ;  and  that  very  afternoon, 
as  is  the  custom  and  necessity  in  tropical  Africa, 
two  funeral  services, — one  in  Bulu  and  one  in  Eng¬ 
lish, — were  held  at  Elat,  and  the  body  of  Rowland 
Evans  was  buried  nearby.  At  the  Bulu  service 
several  of  his  native  co-workers  had  part  in  the 
service,  the  Bulu  boys  singing  the  translation  that 
he  himself  had  made — “Is  My  Name  Written 
There? ”  and  Dr.  Good,  who  went  out  with  him, 
gave  a  fitting  tribute  of  appreciation.  Four  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  natives  had  gathered  for  that  service, 
and  passed  by  for  a  final  look  at  the  one  whom  they 
had  come  to  know  as  their  father  in  the  faith.  The 
English  service  was  held  later  in  the  chapel,  at 
which  Mr.  Love,  who  succeeded  him  as  minister  at 
Elat,  spoke  in  appreciation. 

WITH  THE  LORD 

While  the  outward  man  was  thus  reduced  to  im¬ 
potence  and  decay,  the  inward  man  was  renewed  in 
its  trust  and  commerce  with  the  Unseen.  The 
physician  in  charge  at  Elat,  Dr.  Wolfe,  writing  of 
the  seriousness  of  his  condition,  fully  a  week  before 
the  end: — “His  mind  is  perfectly  conscious  and  he 
realizes  that  this  is  probably  his  last  illness.  He 
is  confident  in  his  supreme  faith  in  his  Saviour,  and 
does  not  look  on  death  with  fear,  rather  he  is  wait- 
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ing  for  his  Master’s  bidding.”  Again  a  week  later, 
uMr.  Evans  is  in  full  control  of  his  faculties  and 
has  had  a  good  visit  with  Dr.  S.  F.  Johnson  (the 
pioneer  physician  of  the  mission).  He  told  him 
his  days  were  numbered  and  he  seemed  reconciled 
to  go  if  God  wanted  him.”  Dr.  Thorne,  a  consult¬ 
ing  physician  added,  “Regardless  of  the  cause  of 
his  death  from  the  medical  standpoint,  we  know 
that  it  was  another  life  given  in  Christ’s  service 
for  Africa.  He  was  resigned  to  go  and  wanted  to 
go.  He  was  not  afraid.  He  wished  he  could  have 
taught  the  theological  students  a  little  longer,  and 
wished  that  he  could  have  given  forty  years  out 
here  instead  of  twenty-three.”  Mrs.  May,  who  so 
tenderly  ministered  to  him  as  nurse,  both  at  Lolo- 
dorf  and  at  Elat,  writes,  “I  can  say  he  suffered  no 
severe  pain.  His  death  was  beautiful  because  of  his 
beautiful  faith.  He  gave  up  a  week  before  he  died, 
and  each  day  would  tell  us  he  was  getting  closer  and 
closer  to  the  angels  with  their  outstretched  hands.” 

As  one  after  the  other  of  his  missionary  friends 
would  visit  his  bedside,  he  would  have  some  reas¬ 
suring  word  for  them.  When  a  veteran  Dr.  W.  C. 
Johnston  came  in  he  said,  “Mr.  Johnston,  I  have 
come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  I  would  like  to 
have  stayed  by  the  theological  school  a  little  longer, 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  God  knows  best  and  God 
makes  no  mistakes,  even  though  our  ways  are  not 
always  his.”  The  doctor  added,  “He  seemed  to 
maintain  his  sense  of  humor  even  when  he  knew 
that  the  end  was  not  far  away.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  talk  with  one  who  was  so  well  satisfied  that  his 
life  was  in  the  hand  of  God.” 

Miss  Taylor  observed,  “The  most  beautiful  thing 
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about  Mr.  Evans’  death  was  his  readiness  to  go. 
It  just  broke  up  the  people  at  Elat  when  he  spoke 
so  naturally  of  his  going  and  his  absolute  fearless¬ 
ness.  His  resignation  and  confidence  that  he  was 
in  the  Lord’s  hand,  and  that  it  was  His  will,  has 
left  a  beautiful  testimony  at  Elat.” 

A  fellow  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  seminary, 
the  Rev.  Phillip  May,  said,  “He  gave  me  great 
courage.  His  faith  was  most  wonderful,  his  cour¬ 
age  unfaltering,  his  appreciation  of  his  friends  most 
beautiful.  ’  ’ 

Thus  did  the  good  Lord  give  his  servant  sleep 
and  it  seemeth  wonderful  in  our  eyes.  He  trained 
black  apostles  by  life,  and  by  death,  by  precept,  and 
by  example. 

“He  meant  much  to  the  school  work  here,”  wrote 
one  from  MacLean.  “I  have  never  seen  such  re¬ 
spect  shown  to  anyone  else  by  the  natives  as  they 
showed  him.  For  the  one  week  that  we  were  wait¬ 
ing  hardly  a  native  spoke.  All  were  in  prayer  that 
the  Lord  might  see  fit  to  spare  him.  His  work  is 
finished  but  long  will  the  natives  talk  about  how  Mr. 
Evans  could  tell  the  real  words  of  God  that  we 
understand.  We  all  wanted  to  save  souls  after 
hearing  him  preach.” 

ROWLAND  HILL  EVANS  ENTERS  INTO 

HEAVEN 

The  Cameroun  listened  with  hated  breath 
While  the  forest  drums  told  their  tale  of  death. 
From  the  chief  to  the  humblest  child ,  each  knew 
That  the  friend  who  had  proven  himself  so  true 
Had  left  them  and  gone,  forever  to  dwell 
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With  the  God  he  had  loved  and  served  so  well, 

In  a  land  from  which  he  would  ne’er  return. 

But  did  not  “their  hearts  within  them  burn” 

When  they  thought  of  the  love  and  the  life  he  gave 
That  they  might  know  his  God  could  save f 
“This  is  the  price  he  paid,”  said  one, 

“To  tell  us  of  Jesus,  God’s  only  Son!” 

The  arches  of  heaven  that  same  day  rang 
With  the  song  of  welcome  redeemed  souls  sang, 
And  he  who  for  others  had  lost  a  life 
Had  found  another,  beyond  all  strife, 

Where  sorrow,  nor  parting,  nor  tears  are  known; 
And  the  Lamb  of  God  is  the  light  alone. 

His  hire  on  earth  ivas  a  soul  a  day — 

His  measureless  influence,  who  can  say ? 

The  years  may  come  and  the  years  may  go, 

But  the  Bulu  folk  will  always  know 

Of  the  price  he  paid,  and  the  crown  he  won 

To  tell  them  of  Jesus,  God’s  only  Son! 

—  Anne  Elizabeth  Ziegler, 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MBAN 


“It  is  for  us  now  to  endeavor  to  push  ahead  the 
work  that  has  suffered  such  a  great  loss.  When 
Ngoto  died  people  said — now  the  W ords  of  God  will 
die.  When  Mr.  Gager  died  we  ivondered  what  would 
happen.  Now  Mr.  Evans  has  gone.  We  do  not  know 
how  we  can  get  along  without  him ,  but  we  know  we 
must  be  faithful.”  (Mban.) 

Statement  at  the  Funeral  Service  of  Mr.  Evans 
by  Esono  Nkum,  a  native  minister. 
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What  Manner  of  Man 

y^HE  surroundings  of  a  man’s  life,  the  neighbor- 
v£/  hood  and  climate  of  his  childhood,  the  schools, 
the  occupation,  and  society  to  which  he  turns,  the 
men  he  meets,  the  tasks  that  come — all  these  have 
very  much  to  do  with  him  and  the  contribution 
which  he  makes  to  his  day  and  age.  They  conspire 
to  make  him  what  he  becomes.  But  as  each  individ¬ 
ual  plant  has  its  own  life  and  beauty,  so  also  in  a 
higher  degree,  man  has  his  own  duty  and  dignity. 
Like  a  letter  in  a  word  or  a  word  in  a  sentence,  he 
gets  his  meaning  from  the  context,  but  the  sentence 
is  meaningless  without  him.  “Rays  from  all  around 
converge  in  him”  and  he  has  no  power  except  that 
which  has  been  lent  to  him,  but  all  the  same,  nay, 
and  all  the  more,  he  must 

“Think  as  if  man  never  thought  before! 

Act  as  if  all  creation  hung  attent 
On  such  faculty  as  his.” 

His  responsibility,  his  individuality  is  not  less  but 
greater  in  that  he  can,  in  his  thought  and  moral 
action,  command  the  forces  that  the  race  has  stored 
up  for  him. 

IN  BODY 

Mr.  Evans  had  a  body  which  bore  the  marks  of 
his  race  and  clan.  He  was  above  the  average  in 
stature,  but  slight,  almost  thin.  He  gave  the  im- 
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pression  of  tenacity  rather  than  of  physical  power. 
“ A  thin,  singing  sort  of  a  Welshman.”  “At  first 
sight  we  thought  him  frail  but  he  reassured  us  that 
he  was  not  a  quitter.”  “He  did  not  appear  strong 
but  he  could  do  the  work  of  two.”  While  not  pre¬ 
possessing  in  appearance,  he  was  winsome.  A  merry 
twinkle  lighted  the  eyes,  and  a  suggestion  of  a  kind 
smile  often  played  over  his  face.  His  voice  was 
clear  and  penetrating.  “It  had  a  quality,”  said  a 
friend  “that  drew  us  to  him.  The  sincere  feeling, 
the  expression  with  which  he  sang,  and  led  the 
natives  in  their  singing  of  the  great  hymns  of  the 
Church,  revealed  the  spirituality  of  the  man.” 

IN  MIND 

It  was  said  of  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Evans  of  Peniel, 
Ohio,  the  farmer  preacher  in  a  small  rural  parish, 
that  for  sheer  native  intellectual  ability  he  was  the 
peer  of  many  more  widely  known  than  he,  and  that 
the  people  of  his  parish  might  well  glory  in  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  man,  and  the  lack  of  early 
school  advantages,  which  kept  him  for  them 
throughout  life  in  a  comparatively  narrow  field. 
There  was  a  touch  of  genius  in  the  father’s  men¬ 
tality.  The  son  inherited  certain  traits  of  his  mind. 
He  had  a  keen  instinct  for  the  essentials  of  any  sub¬ 
ject  or  situation.  His  public  addresses  seemed  more 
the  result  of  brooding  and  mature  conviction  than 
of  a  wide  reading.  Whatever  he  said  was  his  own. 
He  was  a  meaty  pracher,  constantly  feeding  the 
minds  of  his  people  and  giving  them  much  to  think 
about,  as  well  as  stirring  their  consciences  and 
awakening  their  emotions.  In  a  letter  to  a  very 
dear  friend  referring  to  missionary  talks  in  the 
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home  churches,  he  observed,  that  the  exposition  of 
mission  principles  yielded  more  lasting  results  than 
the  narration  of  striking  incidents,  however  inter¬ 
esting.  He  also  had  the  knack  of  awakening  and 
stimulating  thought  in  others,  which  made  him  a 
good  teacher.  He  studied  men  as  well  as  books 
and  his  judgment  of  them  was  generally  right  al¬ 
though  his  attitude  toward  their  frailities  was  ever 
tolerant  and  kind.  In  matters  of  policy  and  belief 
he  took  his  reckoning  from  fixed  stars  rather  than 
from  passing  lights. 

A  friend  who  knew  Mr.  Evans  in  Africa  and  had 
ample  opportunity  to  note  his  ways  on  the  field  has 
said,  “His  views  on  matters  of  mission  policy,  often 
dealing  with  most  delicate  questions,  were,  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  me,  sound,  and  showed  not  only  a  grasp 
of  the  situation  in  its  immediate  bearing,  but  also 
what  would  be  involved  in  the  future.  Out  here  on 
the  mission  field,  where  one  is  more  than  normally 
tempted  to  act  from  expediency,  it  is  easy  to  over¬ 
look  the  larger  interests.  But  we  must  have  the 
remote  as  well  as  the  near  view  of  any  matter. 
Africa  is  governed  by  precedent,  hence  the  import¬ 
ance  of  doing  things  right  from  the  outset.  ” 

He  laid  no  claims  to  intellectual  distinction  or 
literary  charm,  and  still  he  had  a  very  fertile  mind 
which  yielded  rich  harvests  in  speech  and  life  with 
the  passing  of  the  years.  It  is  not  without  signfi- 
cance  in  this  connection  that  he  should  have  been 
called  by  his  own  Mission  from  the  pulpit,  where 
he  was  a  recognized  leader,  to  the  chair  of  the 
teacher.  He  devoted  much  of  his  last  furlough  at 
home  with  books,  preparing  himself  to  teach  theol¬ 
ogy  and  kindred  subjects.  With  great  profit  to  the 
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rising  generation  of  Christian  leaders  did  this 
evangelist  of  the  forest  paths,  and  of  the  rude  pul¬ 
pits  of  the  multitudes,  spend  many  consecutive 
hours  during  his  last  year  at  the  study  desk.  He 
was  different.  Not  just  another  missionary. 

IN  THE  HOME 

Mr.  Evans  was  a  home  man .  His  early  home  he 
never  forgot,  and  always  referred  to  it  with  pro¬ 
found  respect.  “I  was  raised  in  a  good  Christian 
family.  ”  With  a  large  circle  of  brothers  and 
sisters,  he  never  lost  touch  with  them,  and  through 
the  years  continued  a  correspondence,  especially 
with  his  sisters.  He  was  concerned  with  their  af¬ 
fairs  and  made  his  very  own,  their  home  problems 
and  fortunate  changes.  The  old  friends  of  early 
days  meant  much  to  him.  “I  know  I  do  not  deserve 
the  wonderful  trust  that  my  old  friends  have  put  in 
me,”  he  wrote,  4 4 but  they  have  helped  to  make  me 
what  I  am.”  In  his  own  family  he  was  a  devoted 
husband,  always  gallant  and  confiding,  and  a 
thoughtful,  provident  father.  He  loved  little  chil¬ 
dren.  “I  love  all  the  kiddies,  and  I  wish  I  could 
spend  more  time  with  them.”  “The  Bradford  girls 
are  dear.  They  always  run  to  me  to  pick  them  up 
and  carry  them  a  bit  or  to  sit  on  my  knee.  The 
Hope  girls  are  very  friendly.  Jeanne  Wolfe  calls 
me  her  big  friend  and  she  always  comes  to  me  for  a 
kiss.  She  wanted  to  come  over  and  live  with  me.” 
“Eleanor  and  I  had  a  walk  together.”  “I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  at  Elat,”  wrote  a  friend,  “when  he  was 
pastor  there.  He  had  just  come  in  from  a  long, 
hard  itinerary  and  looked  so  worn  and  weary.  But 
when  he  heard  about  the  Hallowe’en  party  at  the 
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home  for  missionaries’  children  that  evening,  tired 
as  he  was,  he  appeared  on  all  fours  clothed  in  a 
leopard’s  skin  to  the  great  delight  of  the  youngsters 
as  he  went  roaring  and  growling  about,  grabbing 
them  by  their  ankles.”  He  enjoyed  singing  with 
them.  “I  recall  how  he  taught  the  children  the  song 
(first  translated  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Roberts,  Vene- 
docia,  Ohio,  on  the  tune,  Deemster,)  with  chorus 
‘  What  did  He  do, 

He  died  for  you.’ 

and  with  what  enthusiasm  they  all  joined  in  the 
singing.” 

During  the  last  lonely  months  away  from  his  own 
family,  he  often  referred  with  evident  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  Myra  Lee,  the  little  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  May  at  Lolodorf.  He  was  proud  of  his  own 
boys  and  was  constantly  planning  for  them.  It  was 
a  heavy  cross  for  him  to  be  separated  from  them. 
He  wrote  regularly  to  each  one,  separate  letters 
fitted  to  each’s  age  and  bent.  We  find  him  suggest¬ 
ing  books  and  plays  for  them.  He  was  concerned 
for  their  school  and  church  records.  “I  do  hope 
the  boys  will  maintain  high  standards  in  scholar¬ 
ship  and  conduct.  I  trust  and  pray  that  the  Lord 
will  direct  in  the  preparation  for  the  work  that  He 
would  like  to  have  them  do.  Personally  I  have  no 
greater  desire  than  that  they  strive  to  do  the  will 
of  the  Lord  in  the  work  that  he  would  select  for 
them.  ” 

When  he  came  to  the  end  of  the  road,  it  was  with 
full  confidence  in  his  home  and  loved  ones  under 
God.  “Is  there  anything  that  I  can  do  to  straighten 
up  your  affairs  for  you?”  The  dying  man  replied, 
“No,  I  have  a  splendid  wife  you  know.  She  is  able 
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to  conquer  all.  And  my  two  splendid  boys — I  know 
they  will  go  straight  directed  by  their  mother.  God 
will  answer  my  prayer  and  care  for  them  abund¬ 
antly.  ’  ’ 

One  who  had  known  the  family  well  through  the 
years  in  Africa,  said,  “It  has  been  a  real  help  to 
me  to  have  known  you  and  Mr.  Evans  and  to  have 
known  something  of  your  quiet  and  wonderful  home 
life.  ” 

LIGHTER  TOUCHES 

This  picture  of  Mr.  Evans  would  not  be  complete 
without  a  recognition  of  the  lighter  touches  which 
relieved  what  might  otherwise  appear  an  austere 
figure.  He  had  a  stern  idea  of  duty  and  but  little 
patience  with  slackness  in  any  work.  He  would 
often  facetiously  extend  his  sympathy  to  his 
brother  ministers  in  the  homeland  for  their  tinv 
parishes  and  limited  opportunity.  His  creed  had 
very  definite  and  well  defined  articles,  with  the  i’s 
dotted  and  the  t’s  crossed,  but  he  was  satisfied  and 
hilariously  joyous  in  his  faith.  His  humor,  which 
seemed  ever  on  the  verge  of  expression,  consisted 
of  happy  turns  of  phrase  and  a  keen  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  in  common  experiences,  especially  his 
own.  “That  was  a  great  way  for  dignified 
preachers  to  go  to  Presbytery,  wading  rivers  with 
bicycles  on  their  heads.”  “The  furnishings  of  my 
room  are  very  artistic,”  he  reports  to  his  wife, 
“even  the  red  backs  of  the  books  fit  the  color 
scheme. 9  9  Awakened  out  of  sleep  on  one  of  his  out- 
tours  in  a  pouring  rain  which  drenched  his  trunk 
full  of  clothes,  he  said,  “Well,  well,  this  is  an  ad¬ 
venture!”  “The  name,  Miss  Lipp;  a  mistake;  well 
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I’ll  change  that  name.”  Nor  did  he  lose  his  sense 
of  humor  when  the  dark  days  came.  Even  to  the 
very  end  he  remained  the  happy  man,  happy  in 
his  Lord. 

In  the  ordinary  courtesies  of  the  table  and 
friendly  chat  he  bubbled  with  cheer  and  good  sense. 
He  was,  by  the  way,  a  good  halma  player  and 
taught  others  the  game.  There  was  no-one  in  the 
Mission  as  good  at  horseshoes  as  he.  “For  a  year 
we  lived  together,”  said  Mr.  May,  “and  enjoyed 
our  mutual  life  work.  He  lived  at  our  home 
here,  hence  we  saw  him  constantly.  He  gave  this 
place  a  healthful  atmosphere.  I  liked  his  practice 
of  never  talking  shop  at  the  table.  He  always 
brought  to  the  meal  an  idea  worth  thinking  about 
and  talking  about.  ’  ’ 

IN  TUNE  WITH  THE  INFINITE 

We  have  often  been  reminded  that  there  are 
varieties  of  religious  life.  Mr.  Evans  belonged  to 
the  subjective  type.  At  any  rate  his  religion  was 
a  very  real  experience  of  fundamental  and  basic 
attitudes  of  soul  toward  the  Unseen.  He  knew  that 
he  had  been  changed,  to  use  the  New  Testament 
word,  “born  again.”  He  dated  his  call  to  mission¬ 
ary  service  to  a  definite  mystic  hour  of  commit¬ 
ment.  He  lived  from  day  to  day  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  at  least  the  possibility  of  divine  direction. 
The  really  big  things  in  his  career  began  when  he 
was  able  to  say  “Christ  is  real  to  me.  He  has 
saved  me,  He  can  save  others.” 

This  meant  for  him,  first  of  all,  the  possibility  of 
revelation  and  that  of  God,  especially  in  the  Bible. 
He  turned  to  its  pages  often  not  merely  for  doc- 
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trine,  for  reproof,  for  correction  and  instruction  of 
others  in  righteousness,  but  also  for  his  own  heart. 
A  friend  observed  that  Mr.  Evans  would  invariably 
get  up  early  in  the  morning  and  “ sound  out”  the 
Scriptures.  It  was  perhaps  this  very  quality  of 
acquaintance  with  it,  that  enabled  him  to  be  for  the 
natives,  according  to  their  own  testimony,  “The 
one  who  could  bring  the  Word  of  God  to  them  so 
that  they  understood.” 

This  attitude  of  genuine  piety  meant  for  him  also 
the  reality  of  prayer,  to  which  he  often  resorted. 
He  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  for  the  success 
of  the  work.  Writing  of  some  signal  blessing  on 
the  work,  he  would  often  remind  his  nearest  friends : 
“see  how  your  prayers  have  been  answered.”  He 
early  expressed  the  conviction,  “In  this  work  God 
gives  the  increase  and  we  are  only  instruments  in 
His  hand.”  He  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
for  his  own  safety.  “Do  you  know,”  he  once  said 
to  a  group  of  intimate  friends,  “I  do  believe  that 
your  prayers  during  the  past  three  years  have 
shielded  me  many  times  amid  the  dangers  of  the  Af¬ 
rican  life,  in  contact  with  leprosy,  sleeping  sickness, 
etc.  and  have  kept  me  from  harm.  My  life  is 
charmed  until  my  work  is  done.”  He  had  full  con¬ 
fidence  too  that  his  own  prayers  for  his  loved  ones 
would  avail  for  their  guidance  out  beyond  when  he 
was  gone. 

Because  prayer  was  real,  God  was  near  to  him. 
As  was  said  of  Enoch,  “He  walked  with  God.” 

Those  who  knew  Mr.  Evans  best  out  upon  the 
field  of  his  work,  bear  united  witness  to  the  spirit¬ 
ual  flavor  of  his  life.  “He  was  a  man  of  great  faith 
in  God.”  “We  held  him  in  high  regard  for  his  com- 
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plete  devotion.”  “Especially  during  our  last  year 
together,”  wrote  his  fellow  teacher  at  the  Seminary, 
Mr.  Neely,  “was  I  impressed  with  his  prayers. 
God  was  real  to  him.  There  was  an  indefinable 
something  about  his  relation  to  God  which  can  only 
be  felt  as  one  feels  the  charm  of  music.  There  was 
harmony  between  his  spirit  and  the  Divine.” 

However  he  kept  his  feet  on  the  ground.  He  fully 
believed  that  God  honored  the  intelligence  of  man. 
“You  ought  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  colds”  was 
his  word  of  counsel  to  a  dear  one.  The  dark  areas 
of  the  earth  are  often  visited  by  good  intentioned, 
though  reckless,  religious  enthusiasts,  who  in  re¬ 
gard  for  their  so-called  faith,  and  in  utter  disregard 
of  all  rules  of  health  and  safety,  cast  themselves 
forth  with  all  bridges  cut,  and  in  most  cases  leave 
only  their  bones  to  bleach  in  the  hot  sun,  mute  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  futility.  Two  of  these  independent  mis¬ 
sionaries,  who  were  going  out  to  save  Africa  by 
themselves,  once  happened  to  be  traveling  with  Mr. 
Evans.  His  fatherly  advice  to  them,  knowing 
Africa  as  he  did,  was,  “Go,  trust  God,  but  take 
quinine.  ’  ’ 

A  CERTAIN  FAITH 

Mr.  Evans  was  not  one  of  those  about  whom  the 
Scripture  speaks  with  disapproval,  “Ever  learn¬ 
ing  and  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth.”  The  vision  of  God  in  Christ  and  of 
Christ  in  life  had  appeared  unto  him  and,  through 
the  discipline  of  obedience,  he  had  arrived  at  cer¬ 
tain  very  definite  conclusions.  Henceforth  he  was 
not  so  much  a  seeker  after  truth  as  a  witness  for 
the  truth.  He  assumed  the  great  Christian  veri- 
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ties  and  built  thereon.  “He  preached  sound  doc¬ 
trine.”  “You  know,  Rowland  never  had  any  doubts 
about  his  faith.  His  was  always  a  living  faith,  full 
of  confidence  in  Christ,  in  the  Holy  Ghost  and  in 
God  the  Father.”  One  of  the  fine  things  about  his 
home  going  when  the  summons  came  was  the  glori¬ 
ous  triumph  of  his  faith. 

High  claims  are  made  today  for  the  Neiv  Foreign 
Missions  which  is  concerned  primarily  with  a  mod¬ 
ern  approach  to  the  non-Christian  mind,  an  attitude 
of  so-called  cooperation,  a  mutual  search  for  an  as 
yet  undiscovered  land  called  religious  truth.  The 
fundamental  assumptions  of  this  trend  is  the  thesis, 
that  all  men  are  still  in  the  dark,  some  more  and 
some  less,  on  the  great  questions  of  religion;  and 
its  great  advantage  over  the  former  technique  is 
supposed  to  be  its  disclaim  of  any  superiority  in 
the  approach  of  any  missionary  to  the  nationals, 
whom,  we  are  told,  resent  even  the  flavor  of  com¬ 
parison. 

Perhaps  one  need  not  take  time  to  point  out  that 
Mr.  Evans  had  absolutely  no  sympathy  with  this 
New  Foreign  Missions.  He  belonged  decidedly  to 
the  old  school  of  a  Gospel  of  salvation  for  humanity 
lost,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  without  Christ . 
However,  it  was  farthest  from  him  to  assume  any 
superiority  of  learning  or  knowledge,  except  that 
he  knew  whom  he  had  believed  and  was  persuaded 
that  He  was  able  to  keep  that  which  was  committed 
unto  him  and  to  save  all  who  came  to  him  by  faith. 
He  too  was  always  humble  on  the  question  of  his 
own  attainments  and  virtue.  He  was  an  uncom¬ 
promising  critic  of  western  civilization  in  its  en¬ 
croachments  upon  native  rights  and  lives.  His 
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approach  to  the  native  mind  involved  a  very  frank 
assumption  of  their  need  of  a  Saviour  for  all  of  life, 
for  whom  he  came  as  a  witness,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  showed  a  very  genuine  respect  for  the  latent 
possibilities  of  the  African  character.  He  would 
often  surprise  his  hearers  in  the  homeland  with 
his  high  tributes  to  the  inherent  strength  of  the 
native  mind  if  only  given  a  chance.  He  also  rec¬ 
ognized  the  African’s  fontal  religious  inheritance 
from  which  he  had  declined  through  a  depraved 
life.  He  often  said,  “We  do  not  need  to  go  to  Africa 
to  prove  the  existence  of  God,  or  of  evil,  or  of  the 
future.  They  know  that  already.  What  we  need  to 
do  is  to  demonstrate  God  and  to  convict  of  sin  and 
to  live  as  though  there  were  a  future.”  He  thus 
accomplished  in  a  very  large  way  an  effective  and 
helpful  approach  to  the  native  because  he  had  a 
certain  faith. 

A  MAN  AMONG  MEN 

Men  respect  a  fighter.  Courage  makes  its  appeal 
to  the  human  heart.  4  4  Faint  heart  never  won  a  fair 
lady,”  nor  has  spineless  virtue  even,  ever  advanced 
a  worthy  cause.  44I  have  fought  a  good  fight,”  med¬ 
itates  the  great  apostle,  which  by  the  way  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  Gospel’s  getting  a  footing  in 
the  imperial  city. 

Mr.  Evans  was  from  his  youth  a  man  among  men. 
His  moral  courage  had  been  tested  in  his  young 
manhood  in  that  western  frontier  community,  a  so- 
called  wide  open  town,  where  he  had  rallied  the 
forces  of  moral  decency  against  the  saloon  and  the 
rough  element,  and  thereby  won  his  spurs  as  a  re¬ 
former. 
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When  advocating  his  own  claim  for  African  serv¬ 
ice  with  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  he  pleaded 
the  value  of  wide  human  contacts.  44 I  have  rubbed 
up  against  men  of  all  classes  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  While  I  do  not  claim  this  as  a  substitute 
(for  the  training  of  the  schools)  still  it  should  not 
be  entirely  overlooked.” 

A  remark  often  made  about  this  man’s  service  on 
the  mission  field  was,  4 4 Mr.  Evans  was  fearless.” 
He  possessed  the  calm,  rugged  strength  that  en¬ 
abled  him  to  go  the  limit  of  physical  endurance  on 
his  interminable  itinerations  along  the  paths  of  the 
wilderness,  and  to  face  without  complaint  the  many 
hidden  dangers  of  tropical  disease,  and  to  consort 
freely  with  the  natives  in  all  grades  of  heathen 
blindness  and  misculture.  He  was  strong  enough 
to  say  to  his  wife  at  one  time,  when  they  were  moot¬ 
ing  the  question  of  her  going  back  with  him  to 
Africa,  while  they  might  leave  the  boys  with  the 
family  in  Baltimore,  4  4  No,  you  stay  here.  The 
boys  will  need  you  more  than  I.  ’  ’ 

There  is  a  strength  that  is  merely  physical  and 
there  is  a  very  much  higher  type  of  strength  that  is 
moral.  “As  a  man  is,  so  is  his  strength 

In  one  of  those  dangerous  passes  which  David 
Livingstone  had  with  the  infuriated  tribes  of  Af¬ 
rica,  who  had  been  maddened,  by  the  brutalities  of 
the  slavers,  against  all  white  men,  he  despaired  of 
his  life.  The  possibility  of  flight  under  the  cover  of 
darkness  presented  itself.  But  the  hero  of  count¬ 
less  such  encounters  wrote  in  his  journal,  44I  read 
that  Jesus  said,  4Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world.  ’  It  is  the  word  of  a  gentleman 
of  the  most  sacred  and  strictest  honor  and  there  is 
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an  end  on’t.  I  will  not  cross  furtively  at  night  as 
I  had  intended.  It  would  appear  as  flight.  And 
should  such  a  man  as  I  flee?  Nay,  verily,  I  will  take 
observations  of  latitude  and  longitude  tonight 
though  that  be  the  last.” 

The  dangers  of  Africa  in  Mr.  Evans  ’  day,  that 
called  for  strength  of  manhood  even  more  than 
physical  prowess,  were  the  perils  of  an  oncoming 
civilized  society.  These,  namely,  forced  African  labor 
amounting  almost  to  slavery,  the  merciless  greed  of 
the  traders  and  commercial  class,  the  imported  and 
debilitating  sins  of  Europe,  aroused  his  indignation, 
as  he  once  told  a  group  of  intimate  friends  in  the 
homeland,  and  he  had  no  delusions  about  the  cour¬ 
age  that  it  would  take  to  meet  them. 

A  suggestive  passage  by  his  biographer  draws  a 
distinction  between  the  courage  of  David  Brainerd 
and  Jonathan  Edwards,  both  missionaries  to  the 
Indians  in  the  early  days,  ‘ ‘For  Edwards,  as  for 
Brainerd,  religion  was  more  than  culture.  He 
sought  to  create  a  tenderness  of  Christian  con¬ 
science  which  should  make  his  converts  sensitive  to 
the  evils  of  the  very  civilization  they  had  embraced. 
There  is  an  unforgettable  sentence  in  Brainerd’s 
Memoirs:  ‘The  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of 
habitations  of  cruelty.’  (This,  Evans  knew  full 
well  about  the  dark  side  of  African  life  against 
which  he  fought  with  the  strength  of  ten.)  But  so 
are  the  places  lighted  by  the  lamp  of  culture.  Then 
as  in  later  times  a  missionary  found  himself  handi¬ 
capped  by  the  hiatus  which  his  congregations  per¬ 
ceived  between  the  ideal  he  preached  and  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  people  from  whom  he  came.  ‘The  poor 
savage  Americans  were  mere  babes  and  fools  as  to 
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proficiency  in  wickedness  in  comparison  of  multi¬ 
tudes  that  the  Christian  world  throngs  with.’  From 
civilized  men  for  instance  the  Indians  learned  the 
‘darling  vice’,  drunkenness.” 

Thus  while  Brainerd  had  the  coarser  vices  to  con¬ 
tend  with,  Jonathan  Edwards  entered  the  lists  to 
shield  his  Stockbridge  congregation  against  the  op¬ 
pressions  of  civilized  society.  Here,  also,  on  a  far 
wider  field,  stood  Mr.  Evans  in  Cameroun,  a  fear¬ 
less  defender  of  the  helpless  native  against  the 
glare  of  the  New  Day. 

A  DEDICATED  SPIRIT 

One  has  said,  “such  men  as  have  leisure  and 
strength  to  do  more  than  follow  the  exacting  rou¬ 
tine  of  their  vocations  inquire — What  is  life  for? 
Is  the  ocean  of  our  existence  stagnant,  or  may  we 
detect  a  current  in  it?  Is  the  flow  accidental  and 
variable,  or  is  it  the  very  tide  of  destiny?  And  if 
this  world  is  en  route ,  what  better  can  we  do  than 
travel  with  it  ?  ” 

Mr.  Evans  was  one  of  those  chosen  spirits  who 
believed  that  life  was  en  route ,  that  existence  was 
not  stagnant,  but  purposeful,  and  that  there  was  a 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

The  watershed  of  his  own  career  was  reached  on 
the  attainment  of  that  conviction  of  a  divine  call: 

“My  heart  was  full;  I  made  no  vows  hut  vows 

Were  there  made  for  me,  bond  unknown  to  me 

Was  given,  that  I  should  he,  else  sinning  greatly, 

A  dedicated  spirit.” 

Henceforth  he  moved  rapidly  toward  a  definite 
goal  —  missionary  service  in  Africa,  for  which  he 
had  counted  the  cost  in  separation  from  kith  and 
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kin,  and  was  out  for  no  4 ‘soft  snap.”  However, 
earlier  than  for  many  in  similar  situations  of  hard¬ 
ship  among  strange  people,  he  fell  on  the  joy  of  his 
task.  “It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  out  here,”  was 
a  word  sounded  in  his  correspondence  from  the 
very  tirst.  There  is  a  delightful  passage  of  self¬ 
revelation  in  one  of  Jean  Mackenzie’s  letters,  writ¬ 
ten  from  the  midst  of  her  service  in  Cameroun: 
“All  the  time  of  late  I  am  hunting  a  way  to  tell  you 
that  things  have  changed  for  me  in  a  kind  and  de¬ 
gree  which  matter  a  great  deal,  but  which  cannot 
be  handed  out  in  order.  1  have  at  last ,  in  a  meas¬ 
ure,  the  passion  of  what  I  am  doing.  I  never  ex¬ 
pected  this.  I  feel  like  the  mother  of  all  these  poor 
women.”  This  consciousness  of  being  sent  charac¬ 
terized  and  blessed  Mr.  Evans  in  his  entire  ministry 
in  a  remarkable  way.  It  goes  far  to  account  for  the 
urgency  of  his  pursuit,  for  the  vigor  of  his  attack, 
for  the  enthusiasm  of  his  spirit,  for  the  tireless  per¬ 
sistence  of  his  devotion  to  what  he  had  in  hand,  and 
for  the  fearless  integrity  and  impartiality  of  his 
dealing  with  the  natives ;  and  withal  he  had  a  kind, 
tolerant  sympathy  with  their  frailties  that  disarmed 
resentment  and  brought  healing. 

There  was  a  man  sent  from  God  whose  name  was 
Rowland  H.  Evans. 

AS  HE  APPEARED  TO  OTHERS 

In  writing  this  story  of  Mr.  Evans,  the  author  has 
been  conscious  of  the  disadvantages  of  long  dis¬ 
tance  acquaintance  with  the  man  in  his  African 
ministry,  and  welcomes  the  following  brief  tributes 
from  fellow  missionaries,  who  shared  with  him  his 
many  labors  on  the  field : 
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‘ 1  When  Rowland  H.  Evans  first  came  among  us 
out  here  it  was  our  privilege  to  have  had  him  in  our 
home  that  first  year  while  we,  Mrs.  Schwab  and 
myself,  and  Rowland,  were  stationed  at  MacLean 
Memorial.  We  soon  came  to  recognize  in  him  an 
innate  piety.  Many  were  our  talks  and  discussions 
relative  to  the  things  of  the  inner  life,  things  he 
seemed  not  only  to  intuitively  know,  but  also  things 
which  he  had  the  ability  to  impart  to  others.  It  is 
this  quality,  together  with  a  zeal  for  evangelistic 
work  amounting  to  a  passion,  which  led  us  later  to 
choose  him,  as  the  one  among  us  preeminently  fitted, 
for  the  position  of  President  of  our  Seminary  and 
Bible  school. 

“His  patience  with  us  all,  both  whites  and  blacks, 
was  another  trait  which  endeared  him  to  us.  When¬ 
ever  in  my  presence  at  least  he  had  occasion  to 
speak  of  anyone,  it  was  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
other  person’s  position. 

“His  faith  was  a  happy  one,  happy  in  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  it,  an  inspiring,  a  contagious  faith.  One 
somehow  wanted  that  same  faith  which  made  him 
so  content.” 

—  George  Schwab. 

“It  was  my  privilege  to  be  with  him  for  a  day  or 
so  just  a  few  hours  before  he  left  us  for  heaven,  and 
his  clear,  strong  faith  and  certainty  that  he  would 
soon  be  with  the  Lord  was  beautiful  to  see. 

“He  was  a  splendid  preacher,  as  well  as  a  good 
teacher,  and  was  much  loved  by  both  missionaries 
and  nationals.” 

—  S.  F.  Johnson,  M.  D. 

“We  were  close  friends.  When  we,  my  wife  and 
I,  came  to  the  field  in  1921  it  was  at  his  station  and 
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to  his  home  that  we  were  welcomed.  A  year  ago  he 
came  to  head  the  school  in  which  I  am  a  teacher, 
Dager  Biblical  Seminary.  And  during  the  years 
we  were  located  at  different  stations,  we  kept  in 
touch  with  each  other  by  correspondence  and  occa¬ 
sional  visits. 

“Mr.  Evans  was  above  all  a  tireless  worker.  He 
combined  the  practical  and  the  theoretical.  He 
worked  hard  with  his  books,  and  yet  was  not  a  book¬ 
worm.  His  eyes  were  upon  his  people,  and  his  door 
open  to  those  who  came  to  him  for  spiritual  advice. 
He  went  out  among  the  people.  He  knew  people 
and  he  knew  men.  He  studied  them  as  well  as  books. 
This  was  a  happy  combination  which  made  him  an 
ideal  missionary.  He  was  a  strong  preacher.  He 
knew  the  Bible  and  held  the  key  to  the  hearts  of  the 
Bulu  people.  With  an  evangelistic  fervor  and  a  na¬ 
tive  tongue,  backed  by  years  of  understanding  of 
the  native  mind,  he  took  the  deep  things  of  God  and 
made  them  plain.  He  was  indeed  a  workman  who 
needed  not  to  be  ashamed  for  he  could  rightly  divide 
the  Word  of  Truth. 

4 ‘He  was  a  pastor  whose  church  was  always  a 
working,  progressing  church.  He  worked  hard  him¬ 
self  and  he  knew  how  to  stimulate  workers.  Wher¬ 
ever  Mr.  Evans  was  stationed  the  church  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  took  on  new  life,  new  enthusiasm.  His 
churches  grew  numerically,  materially,  and  spirit¬ 
ually.  He  seemed  always  to  have  new  ideas  for  ad¬ 
vancing  the  work  and  he  tried  out  new  plans  and 
new  methods.  In  a  word  he  was  progressive. 

“He  was  an  excellent  Bible  expositor  and  teacher. 
He  was  never  dull  for  he  gave  himself  fully  and 
freely.  As  he  proceeded  the  words  were  illumined 
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with  new  meaning  and  were  driven  home  to  the 
hearts  of  the  pupils  in  a  way  which  made  them, 
‘doers  as  well  as  hearers  of  the  Word.’  They  were 
tired  with  his  enthusiasm. 

“To  me  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  he  has  gone  from 
us.  It  was  our  custom  to  take  a  walk  together  Sun¬ 
day  evenings  at  five  o’clock.  Those  days  and  the 
memory  of  those  quiet  walks  in  the  cool  of  the  trop¬ 
ical  day  linger  with  me.  He  walked  with  God  and 
he  was  not,  for  God  took  him.” 

—  Rev.  Harry  C.  Neely. 

“Mr.  Evans  joined  our  ranks  in  1909  and  was 
soon  getting  a  grip  on  the  language,  the  hearts  of 
the  natives  and  fellow  missionaries,  and  filling  a 
large  place  in  the  varied  work  and  counsels  of  the 
mission.  During  these  twenty-three  years  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  know  him  intimately,  and  to 
know  him  was  to  esteem  and  love  him.  I  think  of 
him  as  ‘a  friend  that  sticketh,’  borne  for  any  fel¬ 
low  pilgrim  in  adversity.  He  was  much  missionary 
minded.  He  was  out  for  service,  not  honor,  but 
honors  increasingly  came.  He  walked  with  God  as 
truly  as  did  Enoch,  and  in  real  Pauline  faith,  hope 
and  love.  He  was  born  both  times.  He  was  des¬ 
tined  to  be  a  preacher,  as  the  Welsh  so  often  are, 
and  delighted,  as  one  anointed,  to  preach  the  Word 
incarnate  and  the  Word  inspired.  In  daily  work 
and  thought  he  magnified  the  personality,  the  power 
of,  and  dependence  upon  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  was 
diligent  to  search  the  Scriptures  to  show  himself 
approved  of  God,  and  rightly  divided  the  Word  of 
Truth. 

“Mr.  Evans  was  much  and  mighty  in  prayer.  He 
breathed  and  brought  with  him  the  atmosphere  of 
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the  man  in  the  world,  and  serving  its  deepest  needs, 
but  not  of  it.  He  was  known  as  a  man  of  knowledge 
and  understanding,  sparing  in  words  and  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  (cool)  spirit.  In  confusion,  or  controversy 
he  knew  how  to  fetch  a  spiritual  compass  and  to 
come  to  Rhegium.  A  hard  worker,  sparing  not  him¬ 
self,  much  led  of  the  Spirit,  hiding  behind  the  Cross, 
he  was  a  man  of  power,  fitted  to  be  a  master  of  as¬ 
semblies,  and  a  pastor  of  flocks  such  as  the  Elat  and 
and  other  churches  in  the  expanding  Mission. 

“Our  Mr.  Evans,  too,  in  his  missionary  minded¬ 
ness  and  exercise  of  leadership  was  at  home  in  the 
school-room.  He  was  a  natural,  as  well  as  a  trained, 
teacher,  clear  visioned  and  apt  in  telling.  When  the 
Mission  and  Presbytery  were  looking  for  one  avail¬ 
able  and  qualified  to  head  the  Dager  Memorial  Bible 
School,  the  lot  by  common  consent  was  cast  upon 
Mr.  Evans  as  the  logical  and  theological  man  for 
the  place.  In  cordial  response  to  the  call  he  started 
in  splendidly,  until  suddenly  caught  up,  (leaving  his 
mantle  to  fall  on  some  other  to  lead  on  the  stricken 
little  school  of  the  prophets. 

“Thus,  and  more  than  my  words  can  tell,  Mr. 
Evans,  ambassador  of  Christ,  knight  of  the  Cross, 
as  friend,  preacher,  pastor,  doing  much  evangelistic 
itineration,  teacher,  translator,  was  very  closely 
and  constructively  identified  with  God’s  Pentecos¬ 
tal  program  in  the  West  African  Mission,  and  built 
and  multiplied  himself  (rather  his  Saviour  and 
Master)  into  the  hearts  and  lives  of  countless  mul¬ 
titudes  of  natives,  who  in  love  and  gratitude  re¬ 
membering  him ;  or  yet  to  be  born,  will  be  ready  to 
rise  up  and  call  him  blessed .  Long,  largely,  and  lov- 
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ingly  will  it  be  true  that  ‘he  being  dead,  yet  speak- 
eth.’ 

“Mr.  Evans,  worthy  son  of  the  manse,  at  fifty-two 
was  by  no  means  past,  but  quite  within  what  we  call 
the  prime  of  life,  and  we  stand  stunned  and  bewil¬ 
dered.  But  bowing  in  submission  and  in  hope,  we 
may  think,  not  so  much  of  how  long,  or  how  short  he 
lived,  but  how  well;  and  we  are  thankful  for  that. 

“Nineteen  years  ago  this  summer  Mr.  Evans  and 
the  writer  were  returning  to  Africa  after  regular 
furlough.  In  London  he  took  me  to  the  church  in 
which  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  after  whom  he  was 
named,  had  been  pastor.  Time  was  when  he  had 
just  preached  his  last  sermon,  and  become  suddenly 
ill,  and  was  gone;  but  among  his  last  words  were 
these : 

“ And  when  I  am  to  die , 

Receive  me  I’ll  cry, 

For  Jesus  has  loved  me 
I  cannot  tell  why. 

But  this  1  can  find, 

We  two  are  so  joined 
That  He’ll  not  he  in  glory 
And  leave  me  behind.” 

That  pastor’s  namesake,  Rev.  R.  H.  Evans,  any 
day  during  all  the  years  we  knew  him,  could  have 
repeated  these  quaint  words  as  by  inheritance.” 

—  Rev.  Melvin  Fraser,  D.  D. 

“As  I  try  to  recall  the  traits  of  character  in  Mr. 
Evans  that  made  a  distinct  impression  on  me,  I 
would  say  the  first  characteristic  ivas  his  enthusiasm 
about  everything  that  he  undertook.  I  well  recall 
an  address  that  he  made  at  Mission  Meeting  some 
years  ago,  when  he  made  a  chart  of  the  Foulassi 
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field,  using  a  radius  from  the  Station  to  the  farthest 
outpost  and,  drawing  a  circle  around  the  Station 
with  that  radius,  showed  that  he  took  in  the  rest  of 
the  Stations  of  the  Mission.  I  remember  at  a  later 
date,  when  he  was  assigned  to  Efulan  Station,  that 
in  an  address  at  Mission  Meeting  he  showed  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  national  force  engaged  in 
religious  work  had  come  from  his  Station,  which 
was  the  oldest  Station  established  in  the  interior. 
Mr.  Evans  had  a  way  of  picking  out  outstanding 
facts  and  making  them  tell  to  splendid  effect, 

“Wherever  Mr.  Evans  was  assigned,  he  took  hold 
of  the  work  of  the  Station  with  that  same  enthusi¬ 
asm.  When  he  was  assigned  to  Elat,  the  question 
of  building  a  new  brick  church  was  raised,  and  he 
immediately  undertook  the  proposition  to  have  the 
native  church  raise  $10,000,  or  the  half  of  a  $20,000 
building  to  seat  3,000  people.  This  looked  like  a 
gigantic  undertaking,  to  raise  this  sum  of  money 
from  a  people  where  the  day  labourer  received  only 
six  cents  a  day,  and  yet  Mr.  Evans’  enthusiasm  was 
contagious,  and  the  people  got  behind  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  and  before  his  furlough  was  due  the  money 
was  in  hand,  and  the  splendid  $20,000  building  which 
we  hope  to  dedicate  early  next  year  will  stand  as  a 
memorial  to  his  splendid  efforts. 

“But  his  enthusiasm  was  not  only  along  the  line 
of  material  building,  but  of  a  spiritual  church  as 
well.  He  was  a  strong  evangelistic  preacher.  I  well 
remember  his  special  services  at  Efulan  for  men 
only,  where  he  had  the  building  filled  with  men.  He 
was  no  respecter  of  persons.  He  had  no  favorites 
but  everyone  knew  that  they  would  get  a  square 
deal. 
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“Mr.  Evans  carried  this  same  enthusiasm  into  the 
work  that  he  had  just  undertaken,  as  President  of 
the  Dager  Memorial  Theological  School.  The  young 
men,  that  had  considered  a  knowledge  of  hooks  a 
preparation  for  preachingj  soon  began  to  realize 
that  their  contacts  with  people  in  their  daily  life 
and  personal  effort  in  saving  souls  had  a  large  place 
in  their  Bible  training.  Not  only  were  the  men 
taught  to  do  personal  work  during  the  time  they 
spent  in  school,  but  during  their  vacations,  they 
were  sent  out  two  and  two  to  win  souls  by  personal 
effort.  During  this  last  vacation  the  men  reported 
for  their  two  months’  work  1,105  confessions;  that 
is  a  little  over  300  more  than  those  reported  during 
the  previous  vacation.  This  innovation  in  the  work 
of  the  Bible  School  is  a  result  of  the  strong  evan¬ 
gelistic  spirit  of  the  man. 

“Mr.  Evans  was  a  strong  teacher.  He  made  the 
men  feel  that  their  job  of  preaching  the  Gospel  and 
winning  souls  was  the  highest  calling  upon  earth. 
He  had  a  way  of  not  only  teaching  this  in  words  but 
of  pressing  it  home  upon  the  hearts  of  the  men, 
until  they  entered  into  their  work  in  something  of 
the  same  spirit  as  their  teacher.  I  will  remember, 
early  this  year,  when  I  asked  Mr.  Evans  to  speak  to 
a  group  of  evangelists  and  teachers  here  at 
Yaounde.  The  men’s  eyes  seemed  to  shine  as  he 
brought  out  the  wonderful  responsibility  and  priv¬ 
ilege  that  was  theirs  in  serving  God  in  winning 
souls.  He  was  a  wonderful  Bible  student  and  en¬ 
forced  everything  he  taught  with  Bible  quotations. 

“Mr.  Evans  carried  this  same  enthusiastic  spirit 
to  the  end.  It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  him  only  a 
few  days  before  he  was  called  home.  The  nurse 
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said  that  my  conversation  with  him  was  the  last 
time  that  he  seemed  quite  rational.  As  we  talked 
over  the  work  of  the  school,  he  said  that  he  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  stayed  with  it  awhile  longer, 
but  that  God  was  managing  things,  and  that  He  did 
all  things  well;  and  while  it  was  hard  to  leave  his 
wife  and  boys,  yet  he  was  quite  willing  and  glad  to 
respond  to  God’s  call.  I  have  never  in  my  expe¬ 
rience  seen  a  man  so  satisfied  and  happy  to  leave 
his  life  and  all  in  God’s  hands.  This  was  character¬ 
istic  of  him  throughout  life  and  at  death.” 

—  Rev.  W.  C.  Johnston,  D.  D. 

“I  shall  always  be  glad  that  I  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  seeing  Mr.  Evans  at  work  on  the  field.  He 
interpreted  for  me  when  I  spoke  to  the  great  con¬ 
gregation  at  Elat  of  5,000  that  gathered  in  the 
church  building  in  July,  1928.  Afterwards  he  bap¬ 
tized  53  people  and  small  children.  I  shall  always 
remember  his  earnestness  and  evident  devotion  to 
the  people,  his  love  for  them  and  their  regard  for 
him.  He  said  once  that  he  had  baptized  500  more 
individuals  than  he  had  spent  days  in  the  Camer- 
oun.  There  will  be  many  to  greet  him  in  the  other 
world  who  have  found  the  way  through  him. 

“I  think  that  the  spirit  of  this  verse  was  in  Mr. 
Evans : 

O  Christ,  thou  Son  of  God, 

My  own  eternal  self, 

Live  thou  thy  life  in  me, 

Do  thou  thy  will  in  me, 

Be  thou  made  flesh  in  me 
1  will  have  no  will  hut  thine, 

1  will  have  no  self  hut  thee. 
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‘  ‘  Sixty-seven  members  of  our  mission  in  West 
Africa  have  laid  down  their  lives  in  Africa.  Mr. 
Evans  is  the  sixty-eighth.  It  has  been  a  noble  line 
and  Mr.  Evans  was  worthy  of  following  in  this  hon¬ 
ored  succession.” 

—  Rev.  W.  Reginald  Wheeler, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  for  Africa. 

Dated  April  21,  1932. 

Pearl  Buck,  in  her  comment  on  “Re-Thinking 
Missions/’  pleads  for  a  new  attitude  towards  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  an  acid  test  of  their  effectiveness. 
“Give  the  missionary  his  only  instruction  that  he 
is  to  live  as  nearly  as  possible  as  he  thinks  Christ 
would  live  in  that  country.  And  at  the  end  of  ten 
years,  send  your  best  representative  there  to  see 
how  he  is  liked  in  that  community.” 

Measuring  by  this  test  of  the  field  we  have  the 
witness  of  many  native  Christian  leaders  of  Cam- 
eroun  to  the  life  of  Mr.  Evans.  In  the  course  of 
these  chapters  extended  quotations  have  been  made 
from  letters  of  three  native  leaders.  Two  of  them 
are  students  at  Dager  Seminary,  Aako’a  Abomo 
and  Jacob  Aboto;  the  third  was  a  member  of  Mr. 
Evans’  Foulassi  class  in  1921,  and  is  at  present 
serving  in  a  difficult  field  in  the  sleeping  sickness 
area,  Emva’ana  Ngobone.  (See  pages  171,  172,  95.) 
The  fourth  native  witness  is  Esono  Nkum,  an  or¬ 
dained  native  minister  who  served  with  Mr.  Evans 
at  Efulan  and  at  Elat.  He  described  Esono,  as  “the 
overseer  in  a  large  district  at  Elat,  holding  a  posi¬ 
tion  comparable  to  that  of  a  presiding  elder  in  the 
Methodist  system.  ”  “  There  are  sixteen  native 

catechists  in  his  district,  each  in  charge  of  a  chapel 
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at  which  there  is  an  average  attendance  at  church 
and  Sunday-school  of  250.  Mr.  Esono  visits  these 
catechists,  advises  with  them,  reports  upon  their 
work,  and  largely  directs  their  activities. 

From  Esono ’s  letter:  “We  first  saw  Mr.  Evans 
at  Efulan  when  Dr.  Johnston  was  there.  We  re¬ 
garded  him  very  highly,  even  though  at  that  time 
he  did  not  truly  know  the  Bulu  language,  because 
of  the  great  thoughts  he  tried  to  tell  us  which  were 
of  much  strength. 

“When  he  left  Bibia  he  came  to  stay  at  Efulan 
and  truly  became  acquainted  with  us  all.  Because 
of  his  truly  knowing  us,  he  helped  us  very  much, 
and  drew  some  of  us  to  become  ministers  because 
of  his  persuading.  Wherever  he  had  served,  the 
people  of  those  places  wished  for  him  that  he  might 
return  again. 

“Mr.  Evans  was  a  person  of  much  orderliness 
and  wisdom.  He  kept  the  money  of  the  church  well. 

“He  greatly  wished  to  draw  all  people  to  advance 
the  work  of  the  Lord:  his  doings  show  that. 

“I  will  recount  his  telling  of  dhe  Good  News 
(preaching).  It  was  a  thing  at  which  we  marvelled. 
For  when  he  had  a  meeting  all  the  people  were  filled 
with  awe.  We  black  people  saw  that  he  truly  gave 
us  food  which  satisfied.  I  think  that  even  though 
the  white  people  gave  him  the  place  of  President, 
we  see  that  we  first  gave  him  place  when  the  white 
people  had  not  yet  thought  of  it,  where  we  gave 
him  the  great  name  of  praise :  Nnome  Ndongo  jome 
e  hoe  Bijat,  which  name  of  praise  meant  that  he 
must  have  that  place. 

“With  regard  to  visiting  people  in  the  towns  he 
did  that  a  great  deal.  He  went  from  town  to  town. 
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and  called  people  to  come  to  meeting  on  Sunday  to 
hear  the  Words  of  God.  Even  into  the  houses  of 
the  Hussas  (Mohammedans)  he  went.  And  he  re¬ 
mained  no  matter  how  bad  the  smoke.  He  only  en¬ 
dured  that  because  he  desired  above  all  that  the 
people  should  come  to  hear  the  Words  of  God.  He 
also  divided  the  people  into  groups  and  sent  them 
all  to  call  people  on  Sunday  to  hear  real  Words. 
They  went  thus  from  village  to  village,  and  from 
house  to  house.  That  drew  many  people  into  his 
meetings.  When  he  was  at  Efulan  almost  every 
Sunday  there  would  be  2300  or  2200  people. 

‘  ‘  The  day  we  had  the  meeting  of  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  of  the  new  church  Mr.  Evans  talked  for 
a  time.  Where  he  read  and  explained,  it  was  Ephe¬ 
sians  2:20,  we  loved  it  exceedingly  when  we  heard 
him  expound  that. 

4  4  And  finally,  always  when  we  read  the  Word  of 
God,  we  read  that  when  God  removes  one  person, 
another  takes  his  place.  Therefore  I  say,  seek  the 
person  who  will  take  that  place.  God  still  asks 
“Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us?”  He 
who  wishes  to  answer  as  Isaiah  answered,  let  him 
answer;  God  will  hear.  For  when  Mr.  Evans  was 
sick,  despite  his  children  and  his  wife,  he  was  more 
concerned  about  his  class  which  was  left  alone  with¬ 
out  a  whole  person  to  care  for  it.” 

Mbolo 

Esono  Nkum 

Among  the  many  tributes  of  respect  for  Mr. 
Evans,  the  following  certainly  deserves  a  high  place. 
It  was  given  at  the  close  of  his  great  ministry  at 
Elat  by  one  of  the  native  evangelists,  Monjenga 
Bengon.  “We  give  things  to  God  because  he  touched 
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the  hearts  of  certain  people  of  this  world  so  that 
they  can  love  others,  even  though  they  may  be  of 
other  tribes. 

“We  rejoice  exceedingly  and  give  thanks  because 
we  and  our  pastor,  Mr.  Evans,  have  done  well  a 
great  work  among  the  churches  at  Elat,  three  years 
now,  we  with  him:  despite  our  stupidity  and  our 
poor  doing  he  endured  to  teach  us  with  a  gentle 
heart.  Therefore  we  greatly  rejoice  because  our 
parting  with  him  is  a  good  parting,  as  children  of 
one  mother  or  one  father.  And  despite  the  sorrow 
of  parting  we  know  that  we  shall  meet  again  here 
or  in  God’s  Town. 

“We  also  give  God  thanks  with  great  joy  because 
of  the  great  work  Mr.  Evans  did  here  in  taking  the 
money  for  the  new  House  of  God  at  Elat.  He  fin¬ 
ished  doing  that  great  work,  we  with  him,  in  peace, 
no  disputing,  or  doubting.  We  marvelled  at  his  pa¬ 
tience  and  the  cleverness  (wisdom)  of  his  doing  his 
work  and  his  uprightness,  his  love,  and  his  teaching. 
We  know  truly  that  God  has  blessed  his  work.” 

Bengon 

(Mrs.  Evans  has  preserved  the  native  idiom  in 
the  above  translations.) 


Appendix 

I.  MEMORIAL  MINUTE 

Rev.  Rowland  Hill  Evans  —  West  Africa  Mission 
Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A. 

May  2,  1932. 

On  April  19,  1932,  occurred  the  death  in  the  Mis¬ 
sion  Hospital  at  Elat,  Cameroun,  of  the  Rev.  Row¬ 
land  Hill  Evans,  for  nearly  twenty-three  years  a 
member  of  the  West  Africa  Mission,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  experienced  leaders  in  the  work  of 
Mission  and  Church  in  Cameroun. 

On  April  11th  a  cable  had  been  received  telling  of 
Mr.  Evans’  serious  illness.  Messages  were  sent 
from  his  wife  and  two  sons  in  this  country;  on  the 
15th  word  came  telling  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
recovery;  on  the  19th  word  was  cabled  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Evans  was  born  January  2nd,  1880,  in  Gallia, 
Ohio,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  William  R.  and  Margaret 
A.  Evans.  His  father  was  a  minister,  and  had  been 
Moderator,  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Church.  His 
son  united  with  the  Welsh  Church  when  twenty  years 
of  age.  He  studied  at  Rio  Grande  College,  Northern 
Indiana  Normal  School,  Moody  Bible  Institute,  and 
at  Lane  and  Auburn  Seminaries,  entering  Auburn 
in  the  senior  year  in  1908.  In  1904  he  had  felt  a 
definite  call  to  Christian  service,  and  received  it 
with  Welsh  fervency  and  expression  in  sacred  mel¬ 
ody.  In  his  application  to  the  Foreign  Board  for 
appointment  to  Africa,  he  wrote  of  that  call : 

“My  father  being  a  minister,  I  have  always  been 
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engaged  in  active  Christian  work.  .  .  .  Gradually 
the  Lord  has  been  leading  me  into  a  more  definite 
consecration.  In  January,  1904,  while  singing 

‘Master,  at  thy  footstool  kneeling, 

We  thy  children  humbly  wait; 

Lead  us,  send  us,  bless  us,  use  us, 

Till  we  enter  heaven's  gate 

I  resolved  to  dedicate  my  life  to  God’s  service. 

“My  motive  in  seeking  missionary  service  is  first 
and  foremost  to  bring  the  light  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  to  those  who  are  sitting  in  darkness. 
I  know  there  are  trials.  I  am  not  seeking  a  soft 
snap.  But  Christ  is  real  to  me;  He  has  saved  me; 
He  can  save  others.  I  want  to  introduce  Him  to 
those  who  are  strangers  to  him.” 

The  testimonials  received  by  the  Board  from 
those  who  knew  Mr.  Evans  spoke  of  him  as  “a 
strong  character  and  a  man  of  intellectual  strength.  ’  ’ 
“He  is  attractive,  cheerful  and  energetic,  a  close 
Bible  student,  and  has  been  prayerful  from  his 
youth.  He  is  always  ready  to  do  any  work  assigned 
to  him.”  President  Stewart  of  the  Seminary  wrote: 
“He  has  qualities  of  leadership.  ...  I  think  every 
one  of  the  churches  where  he  lias  preached  is  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  him  and  wTould  like  to  have  him  accept 
a  call.  He  is  more  mature  than  most  of  the  men  in 
his  class  and  gives  promise  of  usefulness.”  His 
motive  in  seeking  missionary  service  and  the  qual¬ 
ities  indicated  by  his  friends  were  evident  in  all 
Mr.  Evans’  service  on  the  field.  He  entered  the 
evangelistic  work  and  was  assigned  successively  to 
Foulassi,  Efulan,  Elat  and  Lolodorf.  During  the 
next  to  his  last  term  of  service  he  was  given  the 
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responsibility  of  leadership  in  the  great  church  at 
Elat,  with  its  congregation  that  at  times  numbered 
over  5,000,  and  had  also  the  direction  of  the  work 
of  the  surrounding  churches  in  that  area.  During 
his  last  term  he  was  assigned  to  the  faculty  of  the 
Bible  Training  School  at  Lolodorf,  and  entered  with 
enthusiasm  and  ability  upon  the  work  of  training 
leaders  of  the  native  church.  In  1928  he  reported 
he  had  baptized  500  more  Bulu  Christians  than  he 
had  spent  days  in  Cameroun  —  Christ  was  real  to 
him;  he  had  introduced  Christ  to  many  who  had 
been  strangers  to  Him. 

In  July,  1914,  he  married  Miss  Bertha  Zipp  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  who  shared  with  devotion  and 
with  exceptional  ability  in  the  work  in  Cameroun. 
They  have  two  sons,  now  fourteen  and  fifteen  years 
of  age.  During  the  last  two  terms  of  service,  Mrs. 
Evans  remained  in  this  country  with  the  boys  while 
Mr.  Evans  bravely  returned  alone  to  the  field. 

After  receiving  the  word  of  his  death,  his  wife 
wrote  : 

“I  do  rejoice  in  the  wonderful  Home-going  my 
husband  must  have  had — to  see  them  all — his  dear 
Lord — precious  home  folks — friends  gone  before — 
and  many,  many  who  found  the  way  through  him. 
How  they  must  have  come  crowding  to  say,  ‘ Mbolo 
a  tat!’ — ‘ Greeting  to  our  Father.’  And  for  him  I 
am  glad.  We  prayed  for  what  was  best — and  I  be¬ 
lieve  our  Father  gave  it,  though  it  was  not  what  we 
longed  for.” 

The  Board  thanks  God  for  the  abiding  and  eternal 
fruitfulness  of  this  service,  and  extends  deep  sym¬ 
pathy  to  Mrs.  Evans  and  to  the  two  sons,  and  to  the 
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relatives  and  to  friends  both  in  America  and  in 
Africa. 

MINUTE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  REV.  ROWLAND 

HILL  EVANS 

Spread  on  The  Drum  Call,  the  Official  Quarterly 
of  the  West  Africa  Mission,  July,  1932. 

Prior  to  Mr.  Evans’  return  for  this  his  last  term 
of  service  he  was  fittingly  honored  here  in  Africa 
and  in  the  homeland.  At  the  Mission  Meeting  of 
1929  he  was  selected  as  the  successor  of  Dr.  Melvin 
Fraser  as  President  of  the  Dager  Biblical  Semi¬ 
nary;  in  the  United  States  at  Atlantic  City,  October 
20,  1930,  he  was  elected  Moderator  of  the  Synod 
of  New  Jersey. 

These  tributes  came  as  the  culmination  to  an  un¬ 
selfish  life  of  twenty-three  years  of  missionary  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  West  Africa  Mission  at  the  following  sta¬ 
tions  :  Batanga,  Efulan,  Lolodorf,  Metet,  Foulassi 
and  Elat.  He  was  teacher,  preacher,  pastor,  and 
evangelist  and  was  unusually  successful  in  all  four 
capacities.  Understanding  the  native,  his  preach¬ 
ing  was  gripping  because  it  probed  the  depths  of 
the  African  heart.  An  Elat  native  recently  re¬ 
marked:  “His  words  got  into  our  ears.”  Every¬ 
where  Mr.  Evans  labored  the  people  wanted  him  to 
return. 

Mr.  Evans  was  privileged  to  labor  but  one  year  as 
President  of  the  Dager  Biblical  Seminary,  but  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  his  influence  upon  the  lives  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  was  tremendous.  His  enthusiasm  charged 
them  with  power  and  impelled  them  to  action. 

In  his  relations  with  fellow  missionaries  he  was 
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considerate  and  fair,  always  taking  into  account  an¬ 
other’s  opinion.  We  mourn  him  and  miss  him. 
Missionaries  and  natives  will  long  remember  the 
example  of  his  life.  We  give  him  up  with  the  real¬ 
ization  that  he  fought  the  good  fight  and  kept  the 
faith  and  we  know  that  henceforth  there  is  laid  up 
for  him  a  crown  of  righteousness  which  the  Lord, 
the  righteous  Judge,  will  give  him  at  that  day. 


Date  Due 


